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/» ond vol* 8ro, T^ct 15«., 

A TBEATISE OIT THE aBAUHAB OF NEW TESTAHENT OBEEE, 
regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. Winer. 
Translated from the Grerman, -with large additions and full Indices, by Bey. 
W. F. MouLTON, M.A., Classical Tutor, Wesleyan Theological CoUege, 
Richmond, and Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greek in the 
University of London. 

The additions, by the Editor are very large, and will tend to make this 
great work far more useful and available for English studenia than it has 
hitherto been. The Indices have been greatly enlarged ; and, as all 
students will admit, this is of vast importance. Altogether, the Pub- 
lishers do not doubt that this will be the Standard Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. 

* This is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the New Testament, and 
it is of conrse indispensable to every one who would prosecute intelligently the 
critical study of the most important portion of the inspired record. It is a great 
service to render such a work accessible to the English reader.*— JSrdisA and Foreign 
Evangelical Beview. 

ULLHAHH (Dr. 0.). THE SHrLESSHESS OF JESITS : AS EYIDENOE 
for Christianity. 8d Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'We welcome it in English as one of the most beautiful productions of Germany, 
as not only readable for an English public, but as possessmg, along with not a few 
defects, many distinguished excellences. . . . We warmly recommend this beautiful 
work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among those who peruse it, a higher appreciation 
of ^e sinlessness and moial eminence of Christ The work has been blessed already : 
and may have its use also to an English public' — British and Foreign Evangelical 
Beview, 

OLOAG (Bay. Dr.). OOIOIENTABT, EXEGETIOAL AND OBITIOAL, 
on the Acts of the Apostles. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

FAIBBAIBir (PEDTOIPAL). THE TYPOLOGY OF SOBIPTUBE, 
viewed in connection with the whole series of the Divine Dispensations. 
Fifth edition. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 



' One of the most sober, profound, and thoroup;h treatises which we possess 
subject of mat importance m its bearing on Christian doctrine.'— ^rcft<Mac(m 1 
$on$ Church and State Beview. 
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71 and T. Clark's Publications. 



LANGE'S 

COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS, 

IN IMPERIAL 8V0. 



Messrs. CLARK have now pleasure in intimating their arrangements, 
in conjunction with the well-known firm of Scribner and Co., of New 
York, and under the Editorship of Dr. Philip Schaff, for the Publica- 
tion of Translations of the Commentaries of Dr. Lange and his Colla- 
borateursy on the Old and New Testaments. 

Of the Old Testament they have published the Commentary on 
The Book of Genesis, One Volume ; 

to which is prefixed a Theological and Homiletical Introduction to 
the Old Testament, and a Special Introduction to Genesis, etc. ; and 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, in One Volume. 

They have already published in the Foreign Theological Library the 
Commentaries on St. Matthew, St. Mark, St Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. They propose to issue in the same form the Commentary 
on St John's Gospel, which will not, however, be ready for some time. 

There are now ready, of the New Testament — 
ROMANS. One Volume. 
1st and 2d CORINTHIANS. One Volume. 
THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and 

HEBREWS. One Volume. 
PETER, JOHN JAMES, and JUDE. One Volume. 

And during the year they hope to publish — 

GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS. 

One Volume. 
REVELATION. One Volume. 

Messrs. Clark will, as early as possible, announce .fiirther arrange- 
ments for the translation of the Commentaries on the Old Testament 
Books. 

The Commentaries on Matthew, in one volume ; Mark and Luke, in 
one volume ; and on Acts, in one volume, may be had uniform with 
the above if desired. 

Each of the above volumes will be supplied to Subscribers to the 
Foreign Theological Library and Ante-Nicene Library at 15s. 
The price to others will be 21s. 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NIC^A, 

EDITED BY THE 

BEV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 

AND 

JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 



The Volumes of First Year :— The Apostouc Fathers, in One Volume; Justin 
Makttr and Athenagoras, in One Volume; Tatian, Theophilus, and the 
Clementine Recognitions, in One Volume; and Clement of Alexandru, 
Volume First; — and the Volumes of Second Year — iRENiEUS, Volume 
First; Hippolttus, Volume First; Tertullian against Mahcion, in One 
Volume; and Cypioan, Volume First ;-^-and the Volumes of the Third 
Year — ^the Completion of Ireksus and Hippolttus, in One Volume, the 
First Volume of the Writings of Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Volume 
n., and the First Volume of the Writings of Tertullian; and the 
Volumes of Fourth Year, viz. : The Writings of Methodius, etc.. One 
Volume, the Writings of Cyprian, etc., Volume n., Apocryphal Writ- 
ings, One Volume, Writings of Tertullian, Volume n. 

The Snbsonption for Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Years is now due — ^£4, 4b. 

The Subscription to the Series is at the rate of 2l8,for Four Volumes when paid 
in advance (or 24*. when not so paid), and 10s, 6d, each Volume to Non- 
Subscribers, 

* We give this series eyery recommendation in onr power. The translation, bo far as 
we haye tested it, and that is pretty widely, appears to be thoroughly faithful and honest ; 

the books are handsomely printed on good paper, and wonderfully cheap The 

work being done so well, can any one wonder at our hoping that the Messrs. Clark will 
find a large body of supporters ?' — lAterc^ Churchman, 

* The work of the different translators has been done with skill and spirit To all 

students of Church history and of theology these books will be of gp-eat value 

We must add, also, that good print and good paper help to make these fit volumes for 
the library.' — Church and State Review, 

'We promise our readers, those hitherto unaccustomed to the task, a most healthy 
exercise for mind and heart, if they procure these yolumes and study them.*— CVienca/ 
Journal, 

' For the critical care with which the translations have been prepared, the fulness of 
the introductory notices, the completeness of the collection, the beauty and clearness of 
the type, the accuracy of the indexes, they are incomparably the most satisfactory 
'RrigUa^' edition of the Fathers we know.*— freeman. 

* It will be a reproach to the age if this scheme should break down for want of encourage- 
ment from the public* — Watchman, 

* The translations in these two volumes, as far as we have had opportunity of judging, 
are fairly el^^CQ^J&^u ^Westminster Review, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



MESSRS. CLARK have now pleasure in forwarding to their 
Subscribers the first issue for 1870, viz. : 

Keil's Introduction to Old Testament (vol. 2), and 
Bleek's Introduction to New Testament (vol. 2) ; 

in both cases completing the respective works. They have been 
gratified by the manner in which those important works have 
been received. 

They have in forward preparation Delitzsch on Hebrews 
(vol. 2); Delitzsch on the Psalms; Lange's Bible Commen- 
tary ON St. John ; Schmidts New Testament Theology ; 
but they are not yet in a position to say which of these will form 
tlie second issue for the year. 

May they request an early remittance of the subscription (2 1/). 

They would ask special attention to the ' Lange Series of 
Commentaries,* in imperial 8vo, which they are publishing in 
connection with the Foreign Theological Library at the 
price of 15/ per volume (to non-Subscribers, 21/). 

Of the Old Testament they have published the Commentary on 

The Book of Genesis, One Volume, 

to which is prefixed a Theological and Homiletical Introduction 
to the Old Testament, and a Special Introduction to Genesis, 
eta ; and 

Proverbs, EcclIesiastes, and Song of Solomon, in One 
Volume. 

Of the New Testament— 

Romans. One Volume. 

ist and 2d Corinthians. One Volume. 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and 

Hebrews. One Volume. 
Peter, John, James, and Jude. One Volume. 
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NOTE BY TRANSLATOR. 




[iHE Translator^ in completing this second volume, 
has with sorrow to record the death of the Rev. 
John Friedrioh Bleek, the pious and able 
editor of this his sainted father^s work. The 
notes bearing his signature^ and the numerous insertions in 
brackets made by him as editor^ but faintly indicate the fine 
scholarship which his friends hoped would have borne fruit 
— had it pleased God to spare him — ^in labours worthy of his 
father's fame. He was taken to his rest; after a lingering 
illness, on August 3, 1869. 
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PART I. 
ORIGIN OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS. 

{CONTINUED.) 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

§155. 
BHE Galatians were a people of Gallic or Germanic 
origin, who after various wanderings crossed 
over into Asia Minor, and spreading there, were 
driven back and held in check by Attains i. 
king of Pergainos (B.C. 238), — their country being thus 
limited to that district of Phrygia which afterwards was 
called after them Galatiuj or Gallo-Graecia. About the year 
188 B.C. they were conquered by the Romans; in B.C. 26 
their country was converted into a Roman province by 
Augustus, and, together with Lycaonia, was placed under 
the supervision of a Roman governor. The wandering bar- 
barians by degrees associated with the surrounding Greeks, 
and learned their language, but they retained their verna- 
cular in the intercourse of common life ; and this, according 
to Jerome (Proem, libr. ii., com, in ep, ad GaL), was almost 
the same as that spoken in Treves, one of the Rhine pro- 
vinces of Prussia. Thus a natural and common bond of 
union was maintained among tliem ; and tliis accounts for 
the fact that the Christian churclies in Galatia seem to have 
been associated together so closely^ that St. Paul could address 
an epistle to them collectively. 

The Galatian churches, as our epistle shows (see Gal. i. 8, 
iv. 13-19; cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 1), were founded by St. Paul. 
Tins probably took place on the occasion of the apostle's 
second missionary tour : see Acts xvi. 6, where Phrygia and 

VOL. II. A 
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2 THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

the region of Galatia are named, though no particulars are 
there given of the visit. Both these districts are again 
named together in Acts xviii. 23, where we are told that 
St. Paul " went through them in order, city after city, 
strengthening (emarfjpl^cov) all the disciples;" and this 
implies their previous conversion. It appears (a) from ch. 
ii. 11-13 of our epistle, that it was written after the visit 
to Jerusalem recorded in Acts xv. ; and (b) from ch, iv. 13, 
that St. Paul, when he wrote, had been twice in Galatia : for 
we may, with the highest probability, take the to irporepov 
to mean an earlier coming, in distinction from a second 
visit which also had been paid. We are thus led to think 
of the two visits named in the passages already quoted from 
the book of the Acts, and thus the epistle finds its place 
after the visit named in Acts xviii. 23.* The earliest date, 
accordingly, which we may assign to it is the beginning of 
St. Paul's residence in Ephesus, Acts xix. ; but a later date 
is certainly possible, e.g. during his stay in Macedonia, or 
even in Corinth, — thus making it contemporaneous with 2d 
Corinthians or Romans.* Many expressions in the epistle 
(see e.g. iii. 1-5, v. 7, vi. 6) make it very probable that con- 
siderable time had elapsed since the gospel had been first 
introduced among the Galatians. One thing, however, cer- 
tainly weighs in favour of its composition about the same 
time with the Romans, viz. the striking similarity between 
the two epistles in their subject-matter, and the topics dwelt 
upon, especially the doctrine of justification by faith. This 
leads to the probable conclusion that our epistle was not 
written at a very early period of the apostle's ministry, but 
at a later date, when the doctrine in question had been com- 
bated by Judaizing teachers, and had more accurately and 
permanently been defined. 

There was a special reason for the apostle's advocacy of 

^ [This is now the generally adopted view, and most critics date the 
epistle during the residence at Ephesus; RUckert, on the journey 
thither, or soon after the arrival there.] 

* [De Wette is inclined to this view : see his Exeget. Handb.j and of. 
Credneb, Einl p. 3C0.] 
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EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 3 

the great doctrine of justification by faith in this epistle. 
Wlien first he came to Galatia, he had doubtless in the first 
instance visited, as was his wont, the Jewish synagogues 
there, and among his converts were some belonging to the 
circumcision (see ch. iii. 13, 23, 25, iv. 3, 5).^ But he 
seems to have found most success among the heathen popu- 
lation, and the uncircumcised among the believers there 
predominated in numbers (see ch. iii. 29, iv. 8, 12, 17, 21, 
V. 2, vi. 12). Among these latter especially, the apostle 
upon his first visit had been well received, though he was at 
the time suffering from some grievous bodily ailment : this 
circumstance, indeed, added to the interest and efficacy of his 
preaching (iv. 13 sqq.). Subsequently, however, and after 
the apostle had left, Judaizing Christians, claiming high 
authority, as coming in the name and with the approval of 
the apostles at Jerusalem, ^' crept in unawares " into the 
Galatian churches, and excited trouble and disturbance, by 
requiring that all the Gentile members should be circum- 
cised. These persons were, some of them at least, of Gentile 
origin, but had themselves submitted to circumcision : this 
may with probability be inferred from ch. v. 12, vi. 13.* 
They endeavoured by unscrupulous expedients to under- 
mine the apostolic authority of St. Paul, representing that 
he was inferior to the Jerusalem apostles, — a teacher who 
had himself received his doctrine from them, and could teach 
only as commissioned by them. They succeeded in influenc- 
ing many of the most restless spirits in the churches, and 
thus produced great disquiet, excitement, and suspicion con- 
cerning the apostle. Some * suppose that these men made 
their appearance before St. Paul's second visit, and that the 
apostle then found disorders prevailing among the converts ; 

* [This is denied by Schneckenb. (Ztreck der Apgesch. p. 104), HiL- 
GENFELD (Galatcrbr.y Leipzig 1852, p. 26 sqq.) ; cf. Baur, Paulas, p. 
252 aq.] 

* [So ScHOTT, Neander, De Wette.] 

* Hemsen, Ruckert (Comm, iiber d, Br, Paidi a. d. Gal, Leipz. 1833), 
ScHOTT iEpp. P. ad These, et Gal, Leipz. 1834, and in his Isagoge), 
Credner, Reuss, Wieseler (Comm. ilber die Br, Pauli an die Gal, 
Gott 1859). 
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and certain passages seem to favour tins view, e.g. iv. 13 sqq., 
compared with i. 9, v. 21, 3. But other passages seem 
rather to indicate that the apostle, when he wrote, had only 
just heard of these disturbances; e.g. i. 6, iii. 1, compared 
with V. 10, iv. 19, 20. It is possible that a considerable time 
had elapsed since St. Paul's second visit, and there is nothing 
to forbid the supposition that the epistle was written at 
Corinth about the same time as the Epistle to the Romans. 
All, however, that we may with certainty infer from the 
epistle is, that when the false teachers came among the 
Galatians, they gave ear to them (i. 6), and that as soon as 
the apostle heard of it he wrote to them. 

The contents of the epistle quite correspond with this 
account of the matter. Immediately after the salutation 
the apostle expresses his surprise at the instability of the 
Galatians, and with great emphasis affirms the truth of his 
gospel. He then endeavours (ch. i. ii.) to vindicate his 
apostolic authority, and his independence of the apostles in 
Jerusalem, proving that he had received his gospel not from 
man, but by direct revelation of Jesus Christ, that he did 
not see the apostles at Jerusalem for some years after his 
conversion, and that the second time he met them was four- 
teen years subsequently, at the conference in Jerusalem, 
when they expressed themselves satisfied with his mode of 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles. He relates how he 
met Peter at Antioch, and boldly rebuked and set him right, 
when, through fear and a desire to please, though contrary to 
his own former conduct and convictions, " he withdrew and 
separated himself" from the Gentile believers, who did not 
consider themselves bound to obey the Jewish law. In ch. 
iii. the apostle enters upon his argument in proof of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and not by the works 
of the law ; and this topic occupies the greater part of the 
epistle down to ch. v. 15. This epistle has thus ever been 
one of the most important books of the New Testament, as 
bearing upon this great doctrine of the evangelical Church. 

The apostle shows that by the works of the law man can- 
not be justified in the si^ht of God ; that even to Abraham 
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righteonsness was impnted only by his faith ; and that they 
alone, even among the Jews, are true children of Abraham 
who are partakers of Abraham's faith. The law is only 
a tutor or schoolmaster for the time which intervened be- 
tween the promise given to Abraham and his seed, and its 
fulfilment. Now that the Christ has come, it has lost its 
significance, and by faith lu Him we are made free from 
its servitude. The apostle strictly charges the Galatians 
not to submit to circumcision, because thus they would 
render themselves amenable to the whole law : for those 
who hoped for justification by the works of the law, Christ 
had been crucified in vain. From ch. v. 16 onwards we 
have a hortatory application, with various warnings and 
precepts ; and at ch. vi. 12 the apostle returns to the subject 
which was uppermost in his mind in writing the epistle. 

It would appear from ch. vi. 11, that, contrary to his usual 
practice, the apostle wrote this epistle with his own hand : 
"ISere irrfXucot^ vfiiv ypdfifiaaiv lypa-^a ttj ifif) X^V^ 

The genuineness of this epistle has never (save by Bruno 
Bauer in 1851) been called in question. 



§156. 
At the time when St. Paul wrote the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, his purpose was " to tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost" (xvi. 8), and to spend the winter in Corinth 
(xvi. 6). It is possible, as we have already remarked, that 
he took the journey from Ephesus into Macedonia and 
Achaia somewhat later than he intended ; but in any case, 
his residence in Corinth was certainly during the winter. 
The length of his stay in Achaia is given in Acts xx. 3 as 
tliree months, and the whole or greater part of these three 
months was spent in Corinth, where the troubled state of 
the Church gave him so much to do. According to the text 
just referred to in the Acts, his intention was to go by sea 
direct to Syria, in order the sooner to reach Jerusalem (cf. 
1 Cor. xvi. 3 sqq. ; 2 Cor. i. 16 ; Eom. xv. 25) ; but through 
some hostile proceedings on the part of the Jews, who " laid 
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wait for him " (Acts xx. 3), though we know not in what 
manner, he was obliged to change his plan ; and he made the 
retura journey through Macedonia again, and began it pro- 
bably before Easter,- ue. nearly a year after he had written 
1st Corinthians. He seems to have spent Easter with the 
Church at Philippi, who were so much attached to him (Acts 
XX. 6). From thence into Asia he was accompanied by 
several friends, named in Acts (ver. 4), among whom was 
Timothy, who doubtless had accompanied him from Corinth, 
where he had been with the apostle, and from whom the 
detailed account which follows in the Acts was obtained 
(see § 125). Two other friends of the apostle's, the Asiatics 
Tychicus and Trophimus, went before from Philippi to 
Troas, and. there waited for the rest of the party .^ St. Paul 
with the rest made the journey from Philippi to Troas in 
five days, immediately after the days of unleavened bread 
which he spent at Philippi. He stayed in Troas, confirming 
the disciples, seven days, until the Sunday when, intending 
to depart on the morrow, he continued his conversation with 
the believers unto midnight ; and the account given of the 
restoration of the young man Eutychus, who, overcome by 
sleep, fell from the chamber in the third storey where they 
were gathered together (Acts xx. 7-12), bears the clearest 
marks of historical truth as given by an eye-witness. From 
Troas, St. Paul's party, among whom was the narrator, took 
ship and sailed to Assos (which was still in the district of 
Troas), and there met Paul, who had made the journey by 
land, either because he tarried in Troas after the sailing of 
the ship, or because he hoped to further the gospel some- 
where on the way. At Assos he met the ship, and sailed 
thence with his companions in three days to Miletus. As 
St. Paul wished to be in Jerusalem by Pentecost, he sailed 
by Ephesus, because if he went there, he could not very 
quickly get away again. But he sent for the elders of the 

* It is thus most probable that the ourot of ver. 5 refers only to these 
two last named Asiatics, who are named separately from the rest. Lach- 
mann's reading ow-o/ U makes this all the more probable. See above, § 
125, and Bleek, Beiir. p. 52. 
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Ephesian Church, and took a very solemn and affectionate 
farewell of them. He foresaw the dangers which awaited 
him in Jerusalem, referred to his past labours amongst them, 
and warned them of the inner dangers which threatened 
their community. Luke seems to have given the address in 
full (Acts XX. 18-35) : see § 130. From Miletus they sailed 
to the islands Coos and Rhodes, and thence to Patara, a 
seaport of Lycia. There they took another ship^ which sailed 
past Cyprus and direct to Tyre, where she was to discharge 
her cargo. Having stayed seven days with the Christian 
brethren at Tyre, they again took ship and came to Ptole- 
mais, where they " saluted the brethren, and abode with them 
one day." Thence they travelled by land to Caesarea (Stra- 
tonis), where they stayed several days at the house of Philip 
the evangelist and deacon. Here, as in other places, St. 
Paul was forewarned (by Agabus) of his seizure and im- 
prisonment in Jerusalem ; but neither these warnings, nor 
tiie entreaties of his companions in travel and of the brethren 
at Csesarea, could turn him from liis purpose, or prevent his 
proceeding on his journey. Some of the Christians from 
Caesarea accompanied him to Jerusalem, and brought him 
and his companions (at least the narrator) to an old disciple, 
Mnason of Cyprus, with whom he was to lodge (xxi. 16). 

§157. 
On the day following, St. Paul went with his companions 
to James (the Lord's brother), with whom the elders of the 
Church were assembled. They rejoiced at the account 
which he gave of the happy effects of his preaching among 
the heathen. But they reminded him how numerous the 
believing Jews were in Judea, how zealous they were of 
the law (f7y\Q>Tal rov v6fiov)j and how strongly they had felt 
against him when they heard of his teaching the Jews who 
lived among the Gentiles ^^ to forsake Moses, saying that 
they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs." This accusation, as they put it, was 
probably unfounded ; but we may infer from it, that in the 
Pauline Churches there were many believing Jews living in 
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close intimacy with their Gentile brethren, and who, being 
separated from their countrymen, no longer adhered to the 
strict observance of the Jewish law, and perhaps ceased for- 
mally to incorporate their new-born children by circumcision 
into the fellowship of the Jewish people. St. Paul was ad- 
vised to join himself with four Jewish Christians who had 
taken a Nazarite vow upon them, and to pay for them the 
charges made in order to release them from their vow, and 
thus to show that he had no wish to violate the Mosaic law. 
This advice he followed. But after seven days a tumult 
was raised against him by certain Jews from Asia, who saw 
him in the temple, and thought that he had brought with 
him a Greek, Trophimus the Ephesian, and thus had dese- 
crated the temple. He was hurried out of the temple, and 
would probably have been killed by the impetuous fury of 
the mob, if he had not been rescued by the chief captain of 
the Koman cohort. He ordered him to be bound and taken 
into the castle, from the steps of which, having obtained 
his permission, St. Paul spoke to the people in Aramaean. 
At first they listened attentively to the account he gave of 
his conversion ; but when he told them how he had seen a 
vision in the temple, and had been directed to go to the 
Gentiles, a passionate cry broke forth against him, where- 
upon the chief captain brought him into the military quarters 
of the cohort. The chief captain was then going to examine 
him, and find out who and what he was, by scourging, but 
he forbore when he heard that Paul was a Koman citizen. 
On the following day he loosed him from his bonds, and had 
him brought before the Sanhedrim, where, when St. Paul 
declared that he was persecuted on account of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, a dissension arose between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees in the council. The chief 
captain, fearing lest Paul should fall a victim to their rage, 
had him brought again into the castle. A number of Jews 
now bound themselves by an oath that they would kill Paul 
whenever he was again brought through the streets to appear 
before the Sanhedrim. This led the chief captain, who had 
been informed of the plot by Paul's sister's son, to send off 
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the apostle by night with an escort of soldiers from Jeru- 
salem to Caesarea, to the custody of the Jewish procurator 
there, (Antonius) Felix, who commanded him to be kept in 
Herod's palace till his accusers came (Acts xxiii. Jin,). After 
the lapse of five days, the high priest Ananias, with other 
members of the Sanhedrim, and a Roman advocate named 
Tertullus, came to make a formal charge against Paul. 
Felix, however, postponed the decision, and kept Paul in 
confinement, but unbound, and permitted his friends to mini- 
ster to him and visit him (Acts xxiv. 23). Felix himself 
often sent for him, and had interviews with him. Indeed, 
he would have liberated him if Paul had oflFered him money, 
and if he had not been afraid of further provoking the Jews, 
whom he had already alienated by his oppressive acts. Thus, 
when Porcius Festus succeeded him two years afterwards, he 
left Paul still a prisoner, and now again in chains (xxiv. 27). 
Festus having entered upon the duties of his office, the Jews 
renewed their charges against Paul. After about fourteen 
days, Festus brought him face to face with his accusers at 
Csesarea. He asked him if he would go up to Jerusalem — 
as the Jews before had requested — to be judged there ; but 
Paul appealed as a Roman citizen to Caesar, — an appeal 
which Festus at once acquiesced in (xxv. 1-12). St. Paul 
probably made this appeal because, as we have seen, he had 
long before wished and planned to go to Rome ; and in a 
night vision, during his imprisonment in Jerusalem, the Lord 
had told him that he should go thither. Meanwhile Paul 
was once more brought forth for trial, when King Agrippa ^ 
came, with his wife Berenice, to Caesarea to greet the new 
governor. Agrippa wished to see Paul, and Festus was 
glad to have the opportunity of bringing the matter before 
Agrippa as a Jew, because he did not distinctly understand 
upon what charge he should send Paul to the emperor. The 
speech which Paul made on this occasion did not fail to im- 
press Agrippa, who declared, "This man might have been set 

^ Agrippa II., wlio then held what had been the tetrarchy of Philip, 
with some districts in Persea and Galilee, together with the supervision of 
the temple in Jerusalem, and a voice in the election of the high priest 
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at liberty if he had not appealed unto Caesar" (xxv. 13-xxvi. 
Jiiu). Paul was then handed over, with other prisoners, to 
the custody of a captain who was to convey them to Kome. 
A very beautiful and graphic account of this journey is 
given in the Acts (xxvii. xxviii.) by a fellow-traveller with 
the apostle, though not a fellow-prisoner, probably Timothy 
(§ 125). Aristarchus of Thessalonica was also with him, who 
had already accompanied him from Macedonia to Jerusalem 
(xx. 4), and who previously had been with him during his 
residence in Ephesus, and is described (Acts xix. 29) as one 
of his companions in travel. Throughout the journey Paul 
was treated by the captain with great kindness, and was for 
the most part allowed his freedom, so that he could hold 
converse with the Christian brethren at the various seaports 
at which the vessel called. Upon their journey they en- 
countered many mishaps and dangers. They set sail in a 
ship bound for Asia Minor, and called at Sidon, where Paul 
visited his Christian friends ; then north of Cyprus, along 
the coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia, to Myra in Lycia. 
There they went on board a ship of Alexandria sailing for 
Italy. Detained by contrary winds and slow sailing, they at 
length reached Crete. It was now late in the year, perhaps 
October (xxvii. 9) ; and sailing being uncertain and danger- 
ous, Paul advised a postponement of the remaining voyage. 
His counsel was not acted upon, for they hoped to reach a 
better haven, Phenice, on the south-west coast of Crete. But 
in this they did not succeed. They were driven about on 
the high seas by a terrific storm, and the ship became utterly 
unmanageable. For fourteen days they were driven up and 
down in the Adriatic, and at length they were shipwrecked 
on the coast of Malta. All souls on board, 276 in number, 
were saved. Paul had frequently encouraged them by his 
hopeful words, and by telling them a vision which had been 
made to him. At Malta they were hospitably received, 
especially St. Paul and his friends, the apostle showing his 
miraculous gifts in shaking the viper from his hand, and 
healing many who had diseases on the island (xxviii. 1-10). 
They tarried in Malta three months, until the spring, when 
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they sailed in a ship of Alexandria^ which had wintered in 
the isle, by way of Syracuse, where they stayed thi'ee days, 
and Rhegiuro, to Futeoli. There St. Paul found Christian 
brethren, acceding to whose request he stayed there seven 
days. Thence he went with his friends to Kome ; and the 
brethren from thence came to meet him, some to Appii 
Forum, and some to the Three Taverns (xxviii. 11-15). 

In Rome, St. Paul was not kept in custody with the other 
prisoners, but was suffered to dwell by himself in a hired 
Iiouse, with a soldier that kept him, to whom, according to the 
then prevailing custom, he was chained (Acts xxviii. 16, 20, 
30). The book of the Acts then tells how during the first 
few days he had certain conferences with the Roman Jews, 
and concludes with the statement that he abode two whole 
years in his hired dwelling, receiving without let or hin- 
drance all who came to him, preaching the kingdom of Ood, 
and ^^ teaching the things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all confidence." 

§158. 
Before proceeding further, I here offer a few remarks 
upon the chronology of the Apostle Paul's life, as far as this 
IS indicated in the statements of the Acts. The main point 
of reckoning to be considered is the date of the retirement 
of Felix from the governorship of Judea, and the coming of 
a new procurator, Porcius Festus, after Paul had been two 
years a prisoner at Csesarea. Upon his coming to Rome, 
Felix was called upon to vindicate himself against the charges 
of the Jews who came to accuse him from Csesarea, and 
he owed his acquittal only to the intercession of his brother 
Pallas in his behalf with Nero (Josephus, Ant xx. 8. 9). 
Now, as Pallas was put to death in the year A J>. 62 (Tacitus, 
Annalsy xiii. 2. 14), Felix must have come to Rome before 
this date, at the latest in the autumn of the year 61 ;* so that 
the spring during which St. Paul arrived in Rome would 
be, at the latest, that of the year 62 a.d. There is another 

^ [Lehmann, Stud, u. Krit. 1858, pp. 812 sqq., would put the recall of 
Felix in the year 58.] 
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reason for fixing this as the latest date for St. Paul's arrival, 
— namely, that in July 64 the great burning in Rome by 
Nero took place, together with the terrible persecution of the 
Christians there. Now, if Paul had only arrived in Rome 
in the spring of a.d. 63, he would have been there only a 
year before that great persecution, — a persecution wherein he 
would have been one of the first to suffer ; and he certainly 
could not in this case have preached two whole years in his 
hired house, no man forbidding him (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 
But the apostle's arrival cannot be placed much earlier than 
the year 62, if our remarks in § 141 are correct. We have 
placed St. Paul's first visit to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1 sqq.) in 
the year A.D. 54, or possibly in 53. Reckoning onwards 
from this, we have first the residence in Corinth for at least 
one year and a half; the residence at Ephesus (ch. xix.) of 
at least two years and a quarter, i.e. taking both together, 
about four years, — allowing one year for the journey from 
Ephesus over Macedonia to Jerusalem (from Pentecost one 
year to Pentecost in the next) = five years ; from the arrival 
in Jerusalem to the arrival in Rome, nearly three years, — 
making eight years. To this we must add some time for the 
journey (Acts xviii. 18 sqq.) from Corinth to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, through Galatia and Phrygia, onwards to the arrival 
at Ephesus, for which, considering the stay made at different 
places, at least half a year, and perhaps longer, must be 
allowed. Thus, for the interval between the first coming to 
Corinth, in Acts xviii. 1, and the arrival in Rome, a period 
of eight and a half years is required ; and putting the arrival 
in Corinth in the year 54, we are brought down beyond the 
year 62, which, as we have seen, is inadmissible. We thus 
are obliged to put the arrival in Corinth a little earlier, ue. 
in the year 53. Many {e.g. Anger, Fritzsche, Wieseler, and 
others; see above, § 136) reckon the fourteen years named in 
Gal. ii. 1 from St. Paul's conversion, and this obliges them 
to put the arrival in Corinth still earlier. But this way of 
reckoning the fourteen years is, if we examine the context, 
almost inadmissible. As St. Paul gives his dates in Gal. ii. 
simply in years (three and fourteen years), we need not 
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necessarily suppose that full years are meant in both cases ; 
possibly both periods together may have amounted to sixteen 
years, or a little over, so that the second visit to Jerusalem 
(GaL ii. ; Acts xv.) may have taken place in a.d. 50, or at 
least in 51, and the first visit to Corinth in A.D. 53, which 
would give us nine years between and A.D. 62. But here 
another possible chronology suggests itself. We have esti- 
mated the interval between St. Paul's seizure and imprison- 
ment in Jerusalem and his arrival in Rome as three years ; 
and this is the usual term assigned to it, inferred from the 
statement in Acts xxiv. 27, that Felix after the lapse of 
two years {i.e. reckoning from the beginning of St. Paul's 
imprisonment) was succeeded in his office by Festus. It is 
barely possible that this may be an inexact way of saying 
that Festus came in the second year, i.e. late in the summer 
of the year following that during the passover of which St. 
Paul was seized. In this case we should need a year less for 
the space between the coming to Corinth and the arrival in 
Rome, and there would be nothing to hinder our taking the 
spring of 62 as the date of the arrival in Rome, and 54 as 
the year of the coming to'Corinth ; or placing the coming to 
Corinth in 53, and dating the arrival in Rome in the year 
61. It is evident from this that a certain degree of uncer- 
tainty must always attach to the chronology of the apostle's 
life, when we come to fix exact dates for each event and each 
epistle, — an uncertainty which, with the data we possess, we 
cannot altogether remove. This is the inference to which an 
unprejudiced consideration of the numerous works treating 
of the subject, and in particular that of so careful and dili- 
gent a scholar as Wieseler, must lead. 

There are some other data in the Acts which have been 
used in chronological calculations concerning the Apostle 
Paul's life, and which, though they do not really help us, we 
may enumerate here. Acts xxiii. 2 and xxiv. 1 have been 
referred to, where, in the accusations of the Jews against 
Paul, Ananias is named as the high priest. Again, Acts 
xxi. 38, where, upon Paul's seizure in Jerusalem, the chief 
captain is represented as imagining that Paul was an Egyptian 
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Jew, who, irpo rovrwv rwv fjfiep&v^ raised an insurrection 
(which Josephus also names). Further, Acts xxviii, 16, 
where in the received text it is stated that, upon their arrival 
in Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the arparo- 
irehdpxn^j t«^- to the prosfectus prcetorio. There were usually 
two prcefecti prcetorio ; and from the use of the singular here, 
it has been supposed that just at that time there was but 
one, viz. Afranius Burrhus, before and after whom there 
were two. Burrhus died in the first month of the year 62, 
and it is therefore inferred that Paul could not have arrived 
in Rome during this year, but must have come during the 
previous year. Thus Anger, Wieseler, and others argue. 
But even this is quite uncertain : for, as De Wette, in loc.j 
ricrhtly says, the r^ aTparoTreSdpjff} does not by any means 
oblige us to suppose that there was at the time only one 
prcefectus prcetorio; and moreover these words are wanting in 
most of the oldest M8S., so that Lachmann expunges them 
altogether. But even supposing the argument correct, Paul 
might still have arrived in the year 62, very early in the 
year, while Burrhus was still living ; for we do not know the 
exact month and day of the month on which Burrhus died. 

We may, however, with tolerable certainty conclude that 
the apostle's arrival in Rome took place in the spring either 
of 61 or 62 — the latter seems to me the more probable — and 
his departure from Ceesarea in the autumn previous. The 
dates of the preceding events will arrange themselves accord- 
ingly. The seizure in Jerusalem took place at the passover 
three (or perhaps only two) years earlier, Le. a.d. 59 or 60 ; 
and the journey from Ephesus to Macedonia and Achaia 
(Acts XX. 1) about Pentecost in the year before (58 or 59), in 
which same year both the Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written, from Ephesus and Macedonia, and in the winter the 
Epistle to the Romans from Corinth, and probably that to 
the Galatians. The coming to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1) will 
fall probably in the autumn of 55 or 56, and the first visit 
to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1) in 53 or 54 ; and during the same 
or the following year, certainly during the residence in 
Corinth, Ist and 2d Thessaloniana were written. 
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During St. Paul's imprisonment in Kome^ and before the 
expiration of the two years mentioned in Acts xxviii. 30, 31, 
the Epistles to the Ephmans^ Colos^iansj Philemon^ and 
Philippians were in all probability written. It is tolerably 
certain that all four were written during this two years' 
imprisonment, that the three first named were sent oflF about 
the same time ; and the fourth, the Epistle to the Phiiippians, 
at a different time, but whether before or after the other 
three we cannot with certainty decide. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

§159. 
The Church at Philippi was founded by St. Paul (in the 
manner already described, § 140) upon his second great 
missionary journey with Silas and Timotheus (Acts xvi.) ; 
and he visited the Christians there a second time in the 
course of his subsequent European tour (Acts xx. 1 sqq.), 
upon his journey to Corinth, staying some time among them, 
and writing our 2d Corinthians, and upon the return journey 
spending Easter there. If, as we think at least possible 
(§ 146), St. Paul's preaching in Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19), to- 
gether with the second visit to Corinth (which 2d Corinthians 
presupposes), took place during an intermediate European 
tour not related in the Acts, we may with tolerable certainty 
conclude that he then visited also the Macedonian churches, 
and that of Philippi in particular ; for a special intimacy 
subsisted between this Church and the apostle. The Philip- 
plan Christians, among whom were some people of substance, 
had repeatedly supplied the apostle with money when he was 
at Thessalonica and afterwards (PhiL iv. 15, 16) ; and to 
them in particular the apostle's observation in 2 Cor. xi. 9 
refers, when he says that what was lacking to him at Corinth 
the brethren from Macedonia supplied. St. Paul accordingly 
praises the Macedonian Christians, having doubtless in mind 
those at Philippi in particular, for their very great liberality, 
even beyond their ability, towards their poorer brethren iu 
Judea (2 Cor. viii. 1 sqq., ix. 4 ; Rom. xv. 26). 
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The Church at Philippi, like that at Thessalonica, consisted 
mainly, though not exclusively, of Gentile Christians, many 
of whom had before their conversion adopted the Jewish 
worship. This is evident partly from the account given in 
the book of the Acts of the first beginnings of the Church 
there ; and it is still more obvious from ch. iii. 2, 3 of the 
epistle, which implies that the majority of those whom the 
apostle had in his eye when writing, were believing Gentiles, 
and not of the circumcision. There had indeed been among 
them some Judaizing zealots endeavouring to persuade the 
Gentile Christians to submit to circumcision, and this from 
unworthy motives (Phil. iii. 2 sqq., 18, 19). But their 
efforts seem to have had little or no effect. There were dis- 
sensions among the members (Phil. i. 27, ii. 2 sqq.), especially 
between two female members, perhaps deaconesses (iv. 2) ; 
but these differences were probably personal, arising from 
positiveness, and want of humility and a yielding spirit. 
Upon the whole, however, St. Paul had great cause for 
thankfulness and satisfaction with the state of the Church, 
and the zeal it displayed. 

It may, I think, with tolerable certainty be inferred from 
ch. iii. 1, that St. Paul had written a letter to the Philippians 
previous to the one which has come down to us, and after 
his last visit. This, indeed, we might naturally suppose to 
have been the case, when we consider the warm affection 
subsisting between the apostle and the Church, and their 
communicating with him in his necessity. This letter has 
been lost. Some have supposed, and even Meyer is of 
opinion, that in Polycarp, ad Phil. c. iii.,^ there is a testimony 
for a plurality of letters to the Philippian Church known to 
Polycarp. But this is a mistaken inference from the words, 
for in another place (ch. xi.^) it is clear that only one epistle 
was known to Polycarp. 

As to the occasion of the epistle : it appears that the 

* "Og (n«tJXo.c) Kctl dicay vfilv sypetyf/e^ WtrcoKcig. Cf. Exeg. Vorlesungen 
Uher den Phil-Brief: Wuno'heci in the plural was often used among the 
Greeks with reference to a single letter. 

* Ego autem nihil tale semi in vohis vol audivi, in quibus lahoravit beatus 
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Philipplans had, after the lapse of some time, again sent a 
present to the apostle by Epaphroditus, one of the Christian 
brethren in their midst (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 10-12, 18), This 
their messenger was taken very sick and nigh unto death 
while with the apostle, and the Philippians who had heard of 
bis illness were very anxious about him. Epaphroditus him- 
self also felt a great longing to return home, and St. Paul 
was unwilling to detain him longer than was necessary for his 
recovery. His returning was the immediate occasion of our 
epistle which was sent by him, — a letter quite epistolary in 
style, and distinguished among the Pauline letters addressed 
to whole churches for its great affectionateness. It contains 
a commendation of the Philippians, and thanks for what they 
had sent, — exhortations to concord and humbleness of mind, 
and warnings against the machinations of Judaizing teachers, 
— information concerning the apostle's present condition and 
circumstances, his fears concerning the end which seemed 
to threaten him, and his still stronger hopes of a favourable 
issue; yet withal his cheerful acquiescence in the will of 
God, whatever the result might be. In a doctrinal point of 
view, the passage in ch. ii. 5-11 is of great importance, as 
presenting the Apostle Paul's view of the person of Christ 
in the successive states of humiliation and exaltation ; His 
pre-existence, His humiliation in the incarnation. His obe- 
dience unto death, and His exaltation. Still this great doc- 
trinal statement is introduced only by the way, in the midst 
of an exhortation to humility, in illustration of which grace 
he refers to Christ Jesus. 

§160. 
Place and time of writing. — When he wrote this epistle, 
the apostle was in prison, and indeed in chains, ^' for the de- 
fence of the gospel" (PhiL L 7, 13, 14, 17). It was not a 
temporary imprisonment, but had already lasted a consider- 
able time; and while entertaining the hope that he might 
soon be liberated (ch. i. 25, 26, 27), he still has before him 

Paulus, qui estis (laudati f) in principio epistolx ejus. De vohis etenim 
gloriatur in omnibus ecclesOs^ etc. 

VOL. II. B 
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18 THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

the possibility that he may have to suffer martyrdom (ch. i. 
20, ii. 17). He expects, however, that his liberation, even if 
it does take place, will be deferred some time; for he expresses 
his intention, before he himself, as he hoped and longed, 
could come to them (i. 26, 27, ii. 24), to send Timotheus, who 
was with him — for he names him in the salutation (ch. i. 1), 
and the epistle was perhaps dictated to him — to bring back 
tidings concerning them (ch. ii. 19-23). These circum- 
stances lead to the very probable and generally received con- 
clusion that the epistle was written from Rome ; and this is 
further confirmed by ch. i. 13 and iv. 22. In ch. 1. 13 the 
apostle says, Sore roif^ Sea-fiov^ /ulov <f}av€pov^ iv Xpiar^ 
ryeviaOcu iv oXxp r^ irpcurwpitpy koI Tok XotTTofe ircUriv. The 
word TTpcuTtopiov here is most naturally to be taken as refer- 
ring (according to the ordinary usage of the word) to the 
permanent quarters or barracks of the Praetorians, or more 
appropriately to this imperial body-guard Itself, the corps of 
the Frsetorians.^ In ch. iv. 22 we have the expression ol ix 
rrj<; KaUrapo^ oUia^y which denotes the servants, either slaves 
or freedmen, in the palace of the emperor. Tliis latter 
passage in particular points to Rome as the place of writing ; 
and we cannot for a moment entertain the opinion ^ that it 
was written at Csesarea, or at Corinth,' during the apostle's 
residence there (Acts xviii.). 

Some* have divided the epistle into two distinct letters, — 
the one addressed to the entire Church, and the other to the 
special friends of the apostle, or (as Faulus thinks) to the 

^ Cf. Vorlesuugen Ob. d. Phil.' Br. : ** I doubt whether the word is ever 
used of the barracks of the PrsBtorian guard. This passage alone would 
not be quite decisive in favour of Rome as the place of writing, because 
a reference to Herod^s palace at Csesarea (Acts xxiiL 35) would at least 
be admissible.'* 

* H. E. G. Paulus, Progr. de tempore scripia prioris ad I^moth. atque 
ad Philipp. ep. Pauli, Jena 1799, 4to ; and Heidelb. Jahrhb. 1825, H. 5. 
BoTTQER, BeitrOge z. Einl. in die Paul. Briefe^ ii. (Gott. 1837) 47 sqq. 

* G. L. 0£D£R, in a Programme Ansbach 1731. See, against his view, 
WoLP, Curmphilol iv. 168 sqq. (ed. 2); Bertholdt, vi. 8407 sqq. 

* Heinrichs, in vol. vii. Part ii. of the Koppisch, N. T. ; and Paulus, 
Heidelb. Jahrbb. 1812, Part vii. p. 702 sq. 
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bishops and deacons. Heinrichs and Paulas^ who hold this 
theory, differ in the division they make, and the parts which 
they assign to each letter; and as the opinion has been 
already sufficiently disproved by many, and especially by De 
Wette (§ 150, a), we need not dwell upon it here. 

The gentdnenesd of the epistle was imiversally recognised 
in the early Church, and has been down to our own time. 
Of late, however, it has been disputed by Baur {PauluSy 
pp. 458-475) and Schwegler (ii. 133-135: cf. p. 29, note; 
i. 168, 169). But the arguments urged by Baur — and 
Schwegler follows him closely — ^are partly derived from a 
perverted interpretation of certain passages in the epistle: 
they partly rest upon arbitrary historical presuppositions; 
some of them are really so weak, that we can hardly believe 
that he could have attached any importance to them himself. 
As one of the New Testament books, this epistle has not in the 
slightest degree the aspect of a clever forgery by some falsi- 
fier, who, either with or without an ulterior design, composed 
it in the name of St. Paul. The whole epistle is artless, the 
individual outgo of an affectionate heart; and its manner and 
style can be explained in no other way than as his work 
whose it pretends to be. We have, moreover, some very 
early witnesses in its favour ; for Polycarp twice refers to it 
as St. Paul's (see above, § 159), and Marcion agrees with the 
orthodox Church in recognising it as Pauline. The genuine- 
ness of the epiatle is vindicated not only in several modem 
commentaries, but also in two monographs, the one by Liine- 
mann {Pauli ad Phil. ep. contra Baurium defendity Gott. 
1847), and the other by Bruckner {Ep. ad PhiL Paulo auc- 
tori vindicata contra Baurium^ Leipz. 1848), 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS, PHILEMON, AND 
EPHESIANS.1 

§161. 
These three epistles were all of them written daring a 
protracted imprisonment, which was already known to those 
who were primarily addressed (see Ool. iv. 3, 18, 10, cf . i. 24 ; 
Philem. 1, 9, 10, 23 ; Eph. liu 1, iv. 1, vi. 20); and they were 
all three despatched at the same time in the care of Tychicns 
and Onesimus, — the two first to Colosse, in the south-west of 
Phrygia, and the third to a place in the same district. The 
universal belief in early times was that St. Paul wrote them 
from Borne; and this is stated in the postscripts of the Greek 
HSS. and versions, which usually name the place of writing. 
But in modern times the view has been advocated that they 
were written at Caasarea during St. Paul's imprisonment 
there.^ The foimer opinion is in all probability the true one, 
Bome is not indeed actually named in any of these epistles 
as the place of imprisonment, and many things stated might 
be explained with reference to Csesarea as well as Rome. 
But there is nothing which directly refers us to CsBsarea, 
nor is there anything that favours the supposition of Csesarea 
as the place of writing more than that of Rome, when we 
recollect that, though the distance between Caesarea and 
Phrygia is less than that between Phrygia and Rome, still 
the intercourse of this province with Rome as the chief city 
was much more frequent and brisk than with Csesarea or 
Palestine generally. One thing which is urged in favour of 

1 [See Dr. Fmedrich Bleek's Vorksungen Uher die Briefe an die 
Kolosser^ den Philemon^ und die Ephesier^ edited by Lie. Friedrich 
NrrzscH, Berlin 1865.] 

8 So first Dav. Scuulz (Stud, u. Krit, 1829, pp. 612-617) ; afterwards 
ScHon, § 66 ; Bottger, Beitr, ii. 47 sqq. ; Wiggers, Stud, u, Krit, 
1841, pp. 486-450; Meyer; Reuss [Weiss in Herzog's Realencykl, 
Snpplem, L 717 sqq.]. De Wette also, from his second edition on- 
wards, was inclined to this view ; so still in the fifth and sixth editions 
(§ 141, a), though in his Exeg, Handb, (vol. ii Part iv. 1843, 2ded. 1847) 
he decidedly inclines to the older view. 
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CsBsarea we reserve for consideration further on (§ 165). I 
here name the following circumstances which seem decidedly 
to turn the balance in favour of Rome. 

a. According to Col. iv. 3, 4, 11, Eph. vi. 19, 20, it would 
appear that St. Paul, though in imprisonment, was still active 
in advancing God's kingdom by preaching the gospel. It is 
clear from Acts xxviii. 16 sqq. that he had this liberty in 
Bome ; and in ver. 31 it is expressly said that '^ he preached 
the kingdom of God, and taught those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him." But it is very unlikely that he had any such liberty at 
Caasarea, for it would at once have aroused and called forth 
the complaint and protestation of the Jews in Jerusalem ; 
and there is no mention of any such liberty at Csesarea in 
the Acts, but simply an act of indulgence on the part of 
Felix in allowing his friends to visit him, and to minister to 
him when he was in prison. 

b. During the imprisonment referred to in these epistles, 
the apostle was in chains. Eph. vi. 20, iv oKvaei ; Col. iv. 3, 
SiSefuu ; iv. 8, fivTjfiovevere fiov r&v Bea-fi&v ; Philem. 10, ov 
iyivprjaa iv T0Z9 Beafiol^. See also Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1, Philem. 
1, 9, where he speaks of himself as 8e<r/Ato9. This quite cor- 
responds with what we know of his imprisonment in Rome, 
where, as we have seen, he lived in a liired house, but with a 
soldier who kept guard over him, to whom be was chained ; 
a fact which he expressly refers to in his words recorded in 
Acts xxviii. 20, where he speaks of the aXvai^ in which he 
then was. In his Epistle to the Philippians, which beyond 
all doubt was written from Rome, he speaks of his bonds, 
Sea-fioi (Phil. i. 7, 13, 14, 17), just as in the three epistles 
now before us. During his imprisonment in CsBsarea, on the 
other hand, while actually in prison, he was, it would appear, 
unbound (see § 157). He was during the entire time there 
in a custodia libera. It is at least in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the ^x^iv dveaiv in Acts xxiv. 23 refers mainly 
to this fact, though Wieseler (p. 380) will not allow this. 
It would appear that Felix, upon his retirement from the 
governorship, bound the apostle for the sake of pleasing the 
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Jews (xxiv. 27) ; and he therefore refers to his chain in his 
address to Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 29). If these epistles are 
to be dated from Caesarea^ we should have to place them at 
the very end of St. Paul's imprisonment there, after the 
retirement of Felix. But other considerations prevent our 
thus placing them. For St. Paul could not certainly then 
have entertained the hope of a speedy liberation, having 
appealed unto Caesar ; a hope which he certainly did enter- 
tain when he wrote our epistles, as is clear from Philem. 2, 
where he instructs Philemon to prepare him a lodging, 
" for I trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto 
you." 

c. It must further be remembered that St. Paul, before 
his seizure and imprisonment, had planned, when he had con- 
veyed the collection to Jerusalem, to go thence to Rome, and 
onwards into Spain (Acts xix. 21 ; Kom. xv. 23-25) ; and, 
moreover, that after his seizure in Jerusalem, he had a night 
vision, wherein the Lord told him that he should bear witness 
for Him in Rome (Acts xxiii. 11). We therefore may cer- 
tainly presume that during his Caesarean imprisonment he 
had before him the prospect (even in case of his liberation) 
of going to Rome ; and it is improbable that during this 
time he could have been looking forward mainly to a visit to 
Phrygia, in the heart of Asia Minor. But in the Epistle to 
the Philippians (ii. 24) we find that the apostle, when in 
Rome, entertained the thought of going after his liberation 
to Macedonia, and thence he might naturally purpose to pro- 
ceed into Asia Minor and Phrygia. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

§162. 
The city of ColossaB (or Colassae, according to Lachmann's 
reading of ch. i. 2) lay in the south-west of Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, near to Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Apamea. At 
one time it must have been an important city, and ranked 
even in Strabo's time (the beginning of the first century) side 
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bj side with Apamea and Laodicea. In the time of Nero it 
suffered, like Laodicea and Hierapolis, f rom earthquake; but 
we know not in what year or to what extent. According to 
Eusebins, it was in the tenth (a.d. 64), according to Orosius 
(vii. 7) in the fourteenth year of Nero ; and according to both 
accounts, subsequently to the writing of our epistle. But 
according to Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 27), it is probable, though 
he mentions Laodicea only, that the earthquake took place 
in the seventh year of Nero, i.€. a.d. 60, and a few years 
before the writing of our epistle. Perhaps CoIosssb did not 
suffer so much as Orosius seems to intimate, or it soon 
revived again, and was restored, as Tacitus tells us was the 
case with Laodicea. 

St. Paul had been twice in Phrygia (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23), 
but on neither occasion in the south-west of that country, 
where Colosse lay, but only in the east and north. It is 
evident from our epistle (ii. 1) that the Christians at Colosse, 
like them at Laodicea, were personally unknown to the apostle 
when he wrote. Some have denied the force of this passage, 
and some have even used it as an argument that the apostle 
had been there.* Theodoret, Schulz, and others, suppose 
that St. Paul here speaks of the Christians who had not seen 
his face in the flesh, as distinct from those at Colosse and 
Laodicea ; and Wiggers takes the Kai before Saot as := alsoy 
so that St. Paul mentions those " who had not seen his face 
in the flesh ^' as being certain among those at Colosse and 
Laodicea. But neither explanation is at all probable if we 
take into consideration the words of ver. 2 : Ti/a irapaKKT}- 
O&aiv al /capSiat avr&Vj k,t.\. This clearly refers, not to 
some of those mentioned in ver. 1, but to all ; and this is 
only natural if we take oaoij ^.t.X., not in contrast with those 
before named, nor as specifying a few among them, but as 
including all the Christians at Colosse and Laodicea, together 
with others in the district : " I would not have you ignorant 
what a conflict (unceasing anxiety) I have for you and them 

^ So even Theodoret ; also Lardner, and after him D. Schulz, 
ScHOTT, Nexjdecker, Bottger, Wigoers (Stud, u, Krit, 1888, i. pp. 
165-188). 
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at Laodicea, and as many more in the district as have not 
seen mj face in the flesh." Ch. ii. 5 as little sanctions the 
notion of the apostle having visited Colosse, though Wiggers 
lays stress upon it; nor does ch, i. 7, to which he also 
refers, but which rather implies the contrary. 

We may with apparent certainty conclude that the 
Epaphras named in ch. i. 7, and who was himself a Oolos- 
sian (iv. 12), had been the instructor of the Colossians in the 
truths of Christianity : by his preaching most of them had 
been converted ; and perhaps those too in Laodicea and 
Hierapolis (iv. 13) had also first heard the gospel from his 
lips. St. Paul seems (iv. 10) to have had some communi- 
cation with the Colossians before this epistle, either oral or 
written, but it was probably a very short time before. Indeed, 
the epistle generally conveys the impression that the Colos- 
sians had been converted only a little while before, and that 
St. Paul had only lately heard of the fact (Col. i. 3, 5 sqq., 9, 
ii. 6, 7). From the description given of them, ch. i. 2, we are 
led to infer that they were not as yet formed into a Chris- 
tian Church, with bishops or elders and deacons ; and this 
would not have been the case had St. Paul himself preached 
the gospel among them some years previously. Epaphras 
himself had probably been taught the gospel by the apostle, 
and become acquainted with him somewhere else, perhaps at 
Ephesus during the long residence of the apostle there ; and 
so perhaps had others of the Colossians, e.g. Philemon 
(Philem. 13, 19) and his family. These persons, especially 
Epaphras, had been very active and devoted, and had been 
very successful in bringing others around them to the Lord. 
Epaphras was now with the imprisoned apostle, and thi*ough 
him St. Paul obtained further information concerning the 
believers at Colosse (ch. i. 7 sqq., iv. 12), to which he refers 
in his epistle. The believers there seem all of them, or 
nearly all, to have been Gentiles ; see in particular ch. ii. 13. 
But certain persons had come among them after their con- 
version, who disturbed and perplexed them in their simple 
faith ; and this caused great grief and anxiety to St. Paul 
and to Epaphras. 
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§163. 
There has been much difference of opinion as to who these 
false teachers were. The question first arises. Did they belong 
to the Christian Church t Some have denied this, and have 
supposed them to have been Jews, Essenes, Alexandrine 
Jews, or the like ; thus, e.g.^ Eichhom, Schneckenburger (in 
the Stud. u. Krit. 1832, 840 sqq.)? ^nd others. Some again 
(especially Hug) suppose them to have been espousers of a 
Greek or Eastern philosophy. But we cannot doubt, from 
what is said of them in the epistle, that they outwardly be- 
longed to the Christian community. Otherwise St. Paul could 
not have spoken concerning them as he does in ch. ii. 19 : ov 
scpar&v rrjv xeiJMXrjVy k.tX. (ue. Christ). Nor can we really 
seriously doubt that they were Jewish Christians of a very 
strict Judaizing tendency. It is clear from ch. ii. 11, cf. iii. 11, 
that they insisted upon circumcision as necessary in order to 
participation in the blessings of God's kingdom; and still 
more plain from ii. 16, 17, 20, 21, that they urged obedience 
to the Jewish laws concerning meats and purifyings, feasts 
and feast-days, especially the Sabbath or seventh day. With 
this legalizing tendency there was combined in them a lean- 
ing to asceticism (ii. 23) and to speculative theosophy (ii. 8, 
18) ; and they prided themselves upon very profound ideas 
concerning heavenly beings, and gave to angels a kind of 
worship (cf, i. 16 sqq.). Their views thus somewhat re- 
sembled those of the Essenes among the Jews who practised 
a strict asceticism, and busied themselves about the names 
and genealogies of angels. We cannot tell, however, whether 
these false guides at Colosse had any real connection with 
the Essenes (as Ewald and others suppose) ; or that, before 
embracing Christianity, they had belonged to the Essenes, 
and had imported into Christianity some of the peculiarities 
of that sect. Such tendencies were prevalent at the time 
among many pharisaic Jews who did not belong to that 
particular sect.* But we can easily understand how such a 
tendency would make way among many of the Gentile 

^ [Neandeb finds in these errors precnrsors and forebodings of the 
Cerinthian Gnosis, and so does Friedb. Nitzsoh in his note to Bleek's 
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Christians who would not be attracted by mere Judaism, 
and would make them more inclined than otherwise they 
could have been to adopt certain restrictions of the Jewish 
law — thus drawing them aside from pure evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Hence St. Paul thinks it right in this epistle to 
warn his readers most emphatically against being led astray 

Vorks, €ber d. Br, pp. 16, 16 :— " That Cerinthns was a Jewish Christian 
who maintained circumcision and rejected St Paul's authority, is evident 
from Epiphanius (Hssr. 28), Iren^us (L 26), Pseudo-Oriqines (Philos, 
vii. 38), and Pseudo-Tertullian {Prmscript 48). These writers unani- 
mously attribute to him an Ebionizing Ghristology ; and to this must be 
added as a further sign his strong chiliasm (Caius in Euseb. H. E. m. 
28, cf. yii. 25 ; and Theodoret, Hser.fdb, iL 8). He must be reckoned 
among those gnostic Jewish Christians who held an intermediate posi- 
tion, and were passing over by degrees to Gnosticism proper. They 
did not as yet represent the Jehovah of the Jews as a limited Demiurge 
in relation to the universal Father, nor Judaism as a narrow religion in 
comparison of Christianity. Pseddo-Tertullian, indeed, intimates that 
the God of the Jews was, according to Cerinthus, a mere angel, and 
Irenaus says that the creative ^vvafctg of Cerinthus did not know the 
highest God until the baptism of Christ; and herein Huther finds a hin- 
drance to the identifying of the Colossian heretics with Cerinthus. But 
these, perhaps, are characteristics which both narrators (* not troubling 
themselves with the nicer distinctions of later gnostic writers') have 
imported from Gnosticism into the views of Cerinthus. They certainly 
are not in keeping with those of a Jewish Christian. Dr. LiPSius seems 
to be correct in ascribing to Cerinthus the following view (see his work 
Gnosticismus, Leipz. 1860, pp. 80, 110, 141) : — * The worid was created 
by angels (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 24 (LXX.); Gal. iii. 19; Heb. il 2; Acts vii. 
58 ; Josephus, Antt xv. 5. 3 ; Philo, de opif. m. i. 46, 48), according 
to the will of the Supreme God (still regarded as identical with the God 
of the 0. T.) ; and among these angels one was chief. By conmiand of 
the universal Father (whom they did not originally know, but to the 
knowledge of whom they arrived when the world was created), they 
send Moses and the prophets ; but the true doctrine was ever falsified 
or mistaken, until at last, through the divine Pneuma (not through the 
heavenly Christ ; see lipsius, p. 58), it is revealed to the man Jesus 
at his baptism, and by him is fully preached.' Thus, according to 
Lipsius, the view of Cerinthus is presented free from inner contradic- 
tions. If this representation be correct, the aflSnity between the heretics 
among the Colossians and Cerinthus is clear at once. We trace it (1) 
in the Jewish-Christian element which underlies both views, the main- 
tenance of drcumcision, the rejection of St. Paul's authority, and the 
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bj sach men, and to exhort them to hold fast to Christ 
alone, to whom all things in heaven and earth are subject, 
and not to plunge themselves into speculations concerning 
things hidden from men, nor to devote themselves to a wor- 
shipping of angels, which drew them away from Christ, He 
then shows them that the circumcision necessary for the 

Ebionite Ohristology. That Jesus was an ordinary man, bom of Joseph 
and Mary, and distingiiished above others only for his righteousness 
and wisdc»n ; that, like Moses, he was only an organ of revelation (the 
medlatoiB of which were the world-creating angels), only a prophet of 
the trae religion ; that his sacrifice had no atoning power, and no real 
significance; — all these marks of Ebionite Ghristology are not indeed ex- 
pressly laid to the charge of the Golossian heretics. But when St. Paul 
insists upon the truth Uiat Christ is the tlx^if rou Stou rov etoparw^ that 
*• in Him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily' (ch. i. 15, 19, 
li. 9), and that He made peace and reconciliation * by the blood of His 
cross* (i. 20, 22, ii. 14), his reasoning clearly corresponds to that 
Ebionite Ghristology. There is nothing, however, leading us to suppose 
that the Golossian heretics regarded Jesus or Ghrist (the later Gnostics 
distinguish Ghrist from Jesus of Nazareth) as an angel. Had they 
reckoned Ghrist among the angels. He would at least have shared the 
worship which they held due to them; and though this would not 
have satisfied the apostle, he would certainly have spoken differently 
of them. He would have censured these heretics for not worshipping 
Ghrist exclusively, but only in common with the angels, and for regard- 
ing Him merely as an angel or archangel The fact is, the apostle 
blames them for not worshipping Ghrist at all ; for leaving Him out of 
their system altogether (for He was to them only a prophet), and for 
worshipping the angels instead of Him, whereas He was both Greater 
and Redeemer of angels as well as men (ch. i. 20). (2) Still more 
nnmistakeable is the resemblance between the Golossian heretics and 
Cerinthus in their doctrine of intermediato powers — their doctrine con- 
cerning angels. St Paul insists that Ghrist created all things (ch. i. 16), 
angels as well as men ; that He is before all, and that in Him all have 
their being (ch. L 17) ; that He is Head over the angels (iL 10). He 
thus argues agidnst the theory that under Crod the Father the world- 
creating ^9afibUi or angels, and not Ghrist, occupy the highest place in 
the ranks of being. (3) Another point of resemblance is in their enjoin- 
ing asceticism. Whether the Golossian false teachers sprang from the 
Essenes among the Jews is another question — I would not at once deny 
it ; but they probably formed an intermediate sect between the Essenes 
and the Gerinthians.'* — Fa. Nitzsch, note in Bleek^s Vorksungen on the 
Epistle to the Golossians, pp. 15-17.] 
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Christian consists in his putting off the old fleshly man, as 
is prefigured in baptism ; and that to attach importance to 
outward Jewish enactments was really a resorting to " the 
rudiments of the world," to which the Christian must have 
died in his conversion to Christ. The second chapter, 
which is the main and central part of the epistle, treats of 
these topics. In ch. i. St. Paul expresses his gratitude to 
God for the grace imparted by Him to those whom he 
addresses, and tells them how they had been the subject of 
his prayers ; and.he then passes on to describe the glory and 
exaltation of Christ, and the greatness and universality of 
the reconciliation accomplished by Him for them. He 
further declares with what willingness, and even joy, he, the 
apostle, would suffer for them. In ch. iii. 1-iv. 6 he gives 
his readers several exhortations, that being risen with Christ 
to newness of life, they should walk worthily of their high 
vocation, according to the position in life they had to fill, 
whether husbands or wives, parents or children, masters or 
servants. From ch. iv. 7 to the end we have many personal 
references, salutations, etc. 

When St. Paul wrote the epistle, several Christian friends 
were with him. The following are specially mentioned : — 
a. Timotheus, whom he names with himself in the greeting 
at the outset (i. 1), and to whom probably he dictated the 
letter; b. Aristarchus, ch. iv. 10, who had accompanied him 
on his voyage from CsBsarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2), and 
whom he here names as one of his fellow-prisoners, from 
which, however, we need not infer that he was actually de- 
prived of his freedom ; c. Mark, who was about soon to visit 
them (ch. iv. 10) ; d. Jesus Justus, who was also a Jewish 
Christian; Luke, Demas, and Epaphras, who belonged to 
Colosse (iv. 11-14), and of whom Ewald, without sufficient 
warrant, supposes that he was, like Paul, brought as a pri- 
soner to Rome, and thus detained there. The apostle sends 
greetings to the brethren at Laodicea, and especially to 
Nymphas, " and the Church in his house" (iv. 15) ; and he 
charges his readers to see to it that the epistle is read in the 
Church of Laodicea, and that they should read ^^ the Epistle 
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from Laodicea** (ver. 16), — an expression which can only 
refer to an Epistle of St. Paul to the Laodiceans. Finally, he 
tells them to exhort Archippos faithfully to fulfil the ministry 
entrasted to him in the Lord (ver. 17) ; but we need not re- 
gard him (as in the Const. Apost vii. 46, and as Michaelis, 
Storr, Wieseler (p. 452) do) as a Laodicean, but rather as a 
Colossian, to whom Epaphras had perhaps committed the 
oversight of the external or internal affairs of the churches 
there during his absence. 

The epistle was entrusted to the care of Tychicus of Asia 
Minor (iv. 7), whom the apostle sent at the same time with 
their fellow-countryman Onesimus (iv. 9), whose stay with 
St. Paul, and contemplated journey to Colosse, were the 
occasion of the Epistle to Philemon. 



THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

§164. 

In this letter also St. Paul names Timotheus side by side 
with himself in the greeting (ver. 1) ; but he did not dictate 
the letter to him, as was the case with most of his letters, 
including that to the Colossians (iv. 18). He wrote it with 
his own hand (ver. 19), doubtless on account of the purely 
personal and very delicate subject to which he has to refer. 
Besides Philemon, Appia, Archippus, and "the Church in 
Philemon's house" are named in the salutation. But in the 
remainder of the epistle Philemon only is personally ad- 
dressed; the others are mentioned only because they belonged 
to Philemon's household. Appia was doubtless his wife, and 
Archippus (who also is named in Col. iv. 17) was perhaps 
his son or his brother. 

Philemon was personally known to St. Paul, and was 
under great obligations to him. By him he had been con- 
verted (vers. 13, 19), probably during the apostle's residence 
at Ephesus. He had received the believers into his own 
house, and had exerted himself much for the furtherance of 
the gospel (vers. 1-7). His slave Onesimus was a fugitive, 
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and had made his way to the imprisoned Paul, whom he had 
before known as a friend of his master^s. He was converted 
to Christianity through the apostle's teaching (ver. 10). The 
apostle wished him to return of his own accord to his master 
in the company of Tychicus, who was about to convey the 
Epistle to the Colossians (Col. iv. 9), and gave him this 
letter to his master. Here he begs Philemon to forgive 
Onesimus : he refers to the change which Onesimus had 
undergone in his conversion, and how on this account he 
would be far more serviceable to his master than ever he had 
been before. At the same time, he gives Philemon to under- 
stand how he entertains both the wish and the expectation 
that he will do for Onesimus much more than he says, that 
he will treat him no more as his slave, but as his brother in 
Christ, and give him his freedom. The letter is written 
throughout with great delicacy of feeling and nicety of 
expression, and beautifully illustrates the apostle's own exhor- 
tation to the Colossians (iv. 6), "Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt." The letter is throughout 
penetrated with the purest Christian love. 

Colossse is usually and rightly regarded as the place of 
Philemon's home. In Col. iv. 9, Onesimus is described as a 
Colossian (5? iariv i^ vfmv)y which makes it very probable 
not only that he was bom there, but that he had lived there, 
and consequently that Colossse was the residence of his 
master. This was the opinion of the ancients; for in the 
time of Theodoret, Philemon's house was believed to have 
been at CoIosssb. Wieseler, on the contrary, will have it that 
he was a citizen of Laodicea, on the ground that Archippus, 
according to Col. iv. 17, lived at Laodicea; and we sidmit 
that, as the names are joined together in Philem. 3, they both 
must have lived at the same place. But as we have already 
seen (§ 163), Archippus belonged to Colossae. Wieseler also 
maintains, as some of the ancients do, that our epistle was 
T^i/ ix AaoBixeia^f Col. iv. 16.^ Thiersch also thinks this 
not improbable. But this b certainly a mistaken notion. 

^ Progr. de ep. Laodicena, Gott 1844, and Chronol d. apost, ZeUaUen^ 
pp. 45(M55 ; Thiersch, Ven. zur HenteUung^ etc, p. 424. 
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Even supposing that Philemon lived at Laodicea^ we cannot 
believe that the apostle would refer to a letter so brief and 
of so private and personal a nature as an epistle written to 
the LaodiceanSy or would direct the Colossians so distinctly 
to see that it was sent from Laodicea for them to read, 
without at least telling Philemon* that it was his wish the 
Colossians should see it. The epistle referred to in Col. 
iv. 16 must certainly have been of a more general and 
doctrinal character than our Epistle to Philemon. 

§165. 
The circumstances of the apostle when he wrote this epistle 
(vers. If 23, 24) were precbely the same as those described 
in the Colossians (§ 163). The same companions are named 
in both epistles, with the single exception of Jesus Justus, 
who is named only in the Colossians. And the comparison 
of Col. iv. 7-9 with our epistle leaves no room for doubt 
that the latter was sent (according to universal belief), at the 
same time with the former, by Tychicus and Onesimus. But 
in the personal circumstances in which St. Paul is here repre- 
sented, some of late have found an argument in favour of 
Csesarea instead of Bome as the place of writing (cf. § 161). 
They think that the persons named as being with the apostle 
were more Ukely to have been with him at Csasarea than in 
Kome ; that it would be to CsBsarea that Onesimus as a fugi- 
tive slave would come ; and that there it is far more likely 
news of the Asiatic Churches would reach the apostle, than 
in Bome, which was separated from Asia Minor by a long sea 
journey, and was so much more distant and difficult to reach. 
But considering, as we have already observed, the brisk inter* 
course which subsisted between Borne as the capital of tlie 
empire, and the various provinces, we can easily understand 
how the fugitive slave would turn his face thither rather than 
to Caesarea, if indeed he did not go thither on purpose (as is 
possible) to find St. Paul. It is, moreover, much easier to 
suppose that Epaphras came from Colossse to Bome rather 
than to CsBsarea; for the purpose of his journey may not 
have been simply to bring tidings concerning the spread of 
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Christianity at Colossae and in the neighbourhood, but, as 
Neander suggests, to see friends and transact business of his 
own ; and this would harmonize with the circumstance that 
he did not return with these letters, but still remained with 
the apostle. We have proof, moreover, that the apostle was 
in constant communication with the Churches in the East, 
not only in 2d Timothy, but in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
from which it appears that the Philippians had heard of the 
illness of their minister, who was with Paul, and that their 
anxiety on his account had come to St. Paul's knowledge 
(Phil. ii. 25 sqq.) ; and in that epistle St. Paul expresses his 
intention to send Timotheus to them, in order to hear how 
they were (ii. 19). As to the other friends with the apostle, 
there is no preponderating reason for our supposing their 
being with him at Csesarea rather than at Rome: indeed, 
the presumption is decidedly in favour of the latter place. 
Aristarchus had accompanied Paul to Rome, and so most 
probably had Timotheus, who was certainly with him when 
lie wix)te the Philippian epistle. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that they should be named in an epistle from Rome, while on 
the other hand it is very unlikely that they stayed long with 
the apostle at CaBsarea. Mark, indeed, whose home was in 
Jerusalem, might have been some time with St. Paul at 
Caesarea, but he is just as likely to have been with him at 
Rome. When St. Paul (during a second imprisonment) 
wTote 2d Timothy, Mark was with Timotheus in Asia (ch. 
iv. 11); but Paul directed Timothy to bring him with him to 
Rome, for he would " be of service" to him, — ^an expression 
which is best explained by supposing that Mark had been 
with Paul in Rome before, and had proved himself service- 
able to him, perhaps through his knowledge of Latin, as 
afterwards he was probably useful to Peter as his interpreter 
(see § 46). As to Luke, if we adopt the usual belief that he 
accompanied Paul from Caesarea to Rome, the mention of 
him can cause no difficulty. But apart from this, during the 
second Roman imprisonment we find him with the apostle 
(2 Tim. iv. 11), and he may have been there from the time 
of the first Roman imprisonment| earning hb living by his 
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profession ; but nothing whatever is known of any residence 
of his at Csesarea. Demas is mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 10 as 
having forsaken the apostle, through ^^ love for this present 
world/' and having gone to Thessalonica. He therefore had 
been in Rome, and had perhaps lived there since the first 
imprisonment, but not a word is said about his residing at 
Caesarea. Lastly, Jesus Justus (Col. iv. 11) is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, and no argument can be derived from the 
occurrence of his name. Putting together these particulars, 
we are fully warranted in abiding by the old and commonly 
received belief, that both these epistles were written from 
Kome after St. Paul had been a prisoner there for a con- 
siderable time. 

§166. 

For the genuineness of both epistles the evidence of anti- 
quity is most conclusive. Marcion gave to both a place in 
his Canon. The Epistle to the Colossians was regarded as 
St. Paul's by Irenseus, Clemens Alex., and others, and there 
are traces of the use of it in Justin Martyr and Theophilus 
of Antioch.* The first of the Fathers, indeed, who names 
the Epistle to Philemon is Tertullian ;^ but this is accounted 
for by the narrow range and private nature of the letter. 
Tertullian expressly says that it was recognised by the 
Church before the time of Marcion ; and with reference to 
both letters we may fully conclude that they were regarded 
in the Church as the genuine writings of the Apostle Paul 
before the middle of the second century. 

In Jerome's time (JProcem. comm» in ep. ad Philem,) there 

^ JusTDl, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 84 (p. 310 B, Paris), toj» vpcnvroxop tZp 
ximuw 'jrotfifiMTCtp ; c. 85 (p. 811 B), TptnoroMV icaaTu; KrUwg ; c. 100 
(p. 826 D), vp6tT^0KOi> fth TW 0foi/ xai xpo Tairraif ruw xrifffitMTtuf. 
TkeofwOj. ad Autolycum^ IL 22 (p. 100 B, Paris), vparvroMw 'jracru 
KTivttig. Gf. GoL L 15. 

' Adv, Marc. v. 21 : Soli huic epistolm hrevitas sua profuit, utfalsarias 
manus Marcionis evadereL Miror tamen, cum ad unum hominem literas 
factas receperit, quid ad Timotheum duos et unam ad Titum de ecclesiasHco 
statu compositas recusaverit. Ad/ectavity opinor^ eiiam numerum episto^ 
larum interpolare, 

\ OL. II. O 
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were some who would not admit the gennineness of the 
Epistle to Philemon, and who thought it had been rejected 
by the early writers of the Church (a pkrisque veteriius re- 
pudiatum). This was clearly a mere conjecture, which may 
have arisen from the circumstance that the epistle was so 
seldom quoted. They who entertained it took exception to 
the unimportant contents of the letter, and thought either 
that the letter was not St. Paul's, or (and this seems to have 
been their real belief) that he had written it simply as a 
private letter, and not in his capacity as a divinely inspired 
apostle commissioned by his Lord. These objections, how- 
ever, found no supporters ; at least the genuineness of the 
epistle has been universally admitted, for its spirit and 
contents bear the strongest impress of genuineness, and no 
candid contemplation of it could find anything unnatural or 
artificial in it. Nevertheless the epistle is one of those 
rejected by Baur. He does not deny the beauty and Chris- 
tian tenderness of its style, but he thinks (^PauluSy pp. 
475-480) it is much too beautiful and too finished for Paul : 
its design he takes to have been not what it bears on the face 
of it, but the advocacy of certain profound ideas beneath 
an historical veil : he regards it as the production — " the 
embryon" — of a Christian Roman. His main argument 
against it is, that he thinks the apostle wrote no epistles 
whatever during his imprisonment. But as regards this 
epistle he stands alone in his opinion, and probably will 
do so. 

The genuineness of the Colossian epistle was called in 
question before Baur by Mayerhoff.^ He considers both the 
language, and the style, and the doctrine of the epistle un- 
Pauline, and pronounces it a compilation from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which in his opinion is likewise spurious ; 
and the false teachers whose views are combated were, 
he thinks, Cerinthians of the post-apostolic age. Following 
him, Baur of course ranks it among the spurious epistles 
{PauluSf pp. 417-457). He takes the false teachers to have 

^ E. Th. Materhoff, Der Br. an die Col, mit vomekmlicher Berutck- 
sichtigung der drei PastoraWriefe Krit. geprUfty Berlin 1888. 
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been post-apostolic Ebionites, and thinks that the doctrinal 
teaching of the epistle is of a gnostic type, like the Johannine 
Gospel. Its design, according to him, was to reconcile the 
Jewish with the Gentile Christians (though the epistle speaks 
8o strongly against the Jadaizers). He finds in the mention 
of Mark and Luke a wish to recommend the two Gospels . 
bearing their names, and to illustrate the harmony of these 
two with each other, and with Paul. The views of Mayer- 
hoff and Baur are espoused by Schwegler.^ It would lead 
us too far from our subject to enter into all the arguments 
urged by these objectors : they are some of them quite un- 
important, and some of them rest upon a complete distortion 
of facts.* 

We do not for a moment deny that the Epistle to the 
Colossians contains much which is peculiar to itself ; but its 
contents, such as they are, do not tell against its coming 
from the same author as the other epistles of St. Paul : for 
even those which Baur allows to be genuine contain much 
that is peculiar and distinctive, e.g. the Galatians as compared 
with the Corinthians, and 2d Corinthians as compared with 
1st Corinthians. In addition to the historical testimony of 
the Church concerning it, we have a striking confirmation of 
its genuineness in the relation which it bears to the Epistle 
to Philemon, in the nnmistakeable and unartificial harmony 
of the representations which each gives of the apostle's cir- 
cumstances. In a word, as Meyer rightly says, the supposed 
forgery of such an epistle would be far more marvellous and 
inexplicable than ite genuineness. Ewald's view is very 
unnatural. He thinks that the epistle was written in Paul's 
name, and with his knowledge and permission, but not by 
himself, but by Timotheus, who composed it after a brief 
interview with Paul, and a few hints from him as to its 
contents.' 

» Nachapost, Zeitalter, ii. 325-330, and cf. pp. 289, 290. 

* See HuTHER, Comm. iib, d. Br, Pauli an die CoL, Hamb. 1841, pp. 
418 sqq. (agabst Materhoff), and De Wette, § 144, note 6. 

* See Meyeb, p. 180, and Nitzsch in Bleek's Vorlesungen, pp. 19, 20. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

§ 167. 
There has been in modern times much controversy con- 
cerning the genuineness of this epistle, and there certainly 
is much to make us doubtful as to its origin. The Apostle 
Paul expressly names himself as the writer (i. 1), and de- 
scribes himself as at the time a prisoner, and in bonds (iii. 1, 
iv. 1, yi. 20; cf. § 161) ; and as Tychicus is named as the 
conveyer of the letter, and the reason of sending him is ex- 
pressed in very nearly the same words as in Ool. iv. 7, 8, we 
are led to conclude that the epistle was written from Kome 
contemporaneously with those to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon. This is the generally received opinion. Supposing 
its genuineness, we find a striking affinity between it and 
the Epistle to the Colossians, the same topics being dwelt 
upon in both — with the exception of the polemic in Ool. ii. 
against the false teachers — and in the same order. There is 
also a striking resemblance in the manner of exposition and 
in language, save that in the Ephesian epistle the exposi- 
tion is more general, and the thoughts more fully worked 
out, than in the Colossian epistle.^ Taking for granted the 
genuineness of our epistle, this relationship obliges us to 
suppose that both letters were written about the same time.' 
Even this would hardly suffice to explain the coincidence, 
unless we also suppose that the first readers of both letters 
were essentially in the same position and circumstances, and 
with the same wants. Now it is just in this particular that 
the contents of our epistle, viewed altogether apart from the 
Colossian epistle, present great difficulty. The first readers 
are here addressed as Ephesians, and this not only in the 
titles and postscripts of the Greek MSS. and of the old ver- 
sions, but even in the text of the letter itself, ch. i. 1 : roi^ 
a/yioiM T0t9 oiatv iv ^E^eatpj teal irurrok iv Xpurr^ ^IrjaoO. 
With this destination, the epistle itself, as a letter of St. 

^ A list of corresponding passages will be found in De Wette, § 
146, a. 
* Which RiNCE wrongly denies, Stud, u, Krit, 1849, iv. p, 956 sqq. 
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Paul from Rome^ seems in several respects inconsistent.* 
St, Paul had himself lived and laboured in Ephesus, the old 
metropolis of Ionia, and the chief city of proconsular Asia, 
for more than two consecutive years, and with considerable 
ftuccess. He must therefore have had many close personal 
ties and friendships with the members of the Church there, 
as indeed the account of the farewell he took of the elders 
on his way from Macedonia to Jerusalem in Acts xx. shows. 
He sent for the elders of the Church to meet him at Miletus, 
because had he gone himself to Ephesus he would have found 
it difficult to get away. The Church there, moreover, con- 
sisted of both Jewish and Gentile Christians (see § 145), 
the former forming no small proportion of the whole. Now 
our epistle was probably written about three years after the 
affectionate farewell taken of the Ephesian elders in Acts xx.; 
and we may be sure the apostle would not be wholly ignorant 
of tlie changes which had taken place during this interval — 
developments for good or evil — nor of the personal relations 
and circumstances of the several members. We may be 
sure also that he personally knew, and numbered among his 
friends, many both of the office-bearers and of the private 
members. We should accordingly expect, in an epistle ad- 
dressed by the apostle to this Church, personal references far 
fuller and more numerous than, e.g.y those in the epistle to 
the Christians at Colossse. But our epistle presents the very 
opposite of all this, (a.) It contains hardly any personal 
references — ^none, unless we thus regard ch. vi. 21, 22, where 
St* Paul says that he sends Tychicus to them that they might 
know how matters were with him, and that he might bring 
them comfort. But there is not a single greeting to any 
member of the Church from the apostle, nor to the Church 
from any of the apostle's friends, who (as we know from 
Colossians and Philemon) were with him when he wrote, — 
not even from Timotheus and Aristarchus, who both had been 
a considerable time at Ephesus with St. Paul (Acts xix. 29 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 17), had been his companions on his journey from 
Macedonia to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4), and were doubtless 
^ BnfCK also disputes this, but on iDSufficient grounds, pp. 94S-95S. 
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present at the meeting with the Ephesian elders at Miletus. 
How strange it is^ that in au Epistle to the Ephesians St. 
Paul should have made no allusion to these men ; while in 
the letter written contemporaneously to the Colossians, who 
were certainly far less known to them, he sends greeting to 
the readers from the one (iv. 10), and names the other with 
himself in the salutation at the outset (i. 1) I (b.) But apart 
from individuals whom we should certainly have expected to 
be named one way or other in the epistle, there is not in the 
letter a single indication that St. Paul personally knew his 
readers, still less that they had for the most part been con- 
verted through him, and that he had ever been intimate 
with them. He speaks to them as to the Colossians, i.e, as 
to people of whose conversion he had but lately heard, and 
whom he had never met: see especially ch. i. 15, 16, iii. 2, 
iv. 21 ; also i. 13, ii. 1> 19. (c.) His language to them shows 
that he regards them, like the Colossians, as converts from 
among the Gentiles; indeed, he in some places expressly says 
this : see ch. ii. 11, 12, 19, iii. 1, 6, iv. 17 ; cf. v. 8. (rf.) It 
is strange that the epistle is addressed not to the Church at 
Ephesus, but (like the Colossian epistle) " to the saints and 
faithful in Christ;" and there are no references to any 
regular church organization, not even' in the exhortations 
given to persons in different ages, relations, and situations 
in life (v. 22-vi. 9), — none, for example, to elders or deacons 
of the Church, or to the members in their relations and duties 
towards these ofScers. All this we could easily understand, 
if, in the place which the apostle had in his mind, Christianity 
had but lately gained a footing, and settled church organiza- 
tion had not yet been established ; but not certainly in so 
old a Church as that of Ephesus, whose elders had three 
years before so affectionately taken leave of the apostle at 
Miletus. 

§ 168. 
DifBculties like these, which the epistle undeniably pre- 
sents if viewed as written from Rome by the Apostle Paul 
to the Ephesians, certainly seem somewhat to sanction doubts 
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as to its genuineness. The first who advocated these doubts 
publicly was Usteri (Paulin. Lehrbegr.), who followed the 
oral teachings of Schleiermacher in his lectures ; and in his 
published Lectures upon N. T. Introduction suggests that the 
epistle might have been written by a companion of St. Paul, 
and by his direction (pp. 165 sq., 194). De Wette ques- 
tioned its genuineness still more directly (§ 146), especially 
in his fourth edition, and in his ExegeU Handbuch to the 
epistles (1843, 2d ed. 1847). So also Schwegler and Baur.^ 
Ewald, moreover, seems to regard the epistle as spurious, for 
he does not treat of it in his Sendschreiben dee Ap. Paulua. 

But this supposition of its spuriousness is rendered very 
improbable^ both by the internal character of the epistle 
and by its external history. As to the latter, it is certain 
that the epistle was regarded as a genuine work of the 
Apostle Paul's from the beginning of the second century 
downwards. In Ignatius, Ep. ad Ephes. c. 12, we read in 
the shorter Greek recension, IlavXov ovfifivaraL • . . &9 €i/ 
ircury errMToXij fivtffiovevei vfjL&v ev Xp. 'I.; and this very 
probably refers to our epistle, though the expression iv ircurrf 
iirurroX^ is rather indefinite. ^ But we cannot attach much 
importance to this passage ; for the longer recension differs 
from it (S9 irdvTore iv raZ^ Serjaeaiv ainov fivi]fiov€V€i i}/io>j/), 
and it is wholly wanting in the shortest and oldest Syriac 
recension. In Polycarp, ad Philipp.y there are two un- 
mistakeable references to our epistle: c. 1, Xdpni iare 
ceaoiCfihoL, ovk i^ epyoij/ (cf. Eph. ii. 8, 9) ; c. 12, ut his 
scripiuris dictum est : " Irascimini et nolite peccare^ et Sol non 
occidat super iracundiam vestram*^ (cf. Eph. iv. 26). Marcion 
also included this book in his Canon, and we find the clearest 
proofs of its use as a Pauline epistle by Yalentinus and his 
school : see the passages quoted by Hug, i. pp. 86, 95, 96 
(ed. 3), and in the Fhilosophumena of Hippolytus, vi. 34 (pp. 
193, 53 sqq.), where Valentinus quotes our epistle as "the 
Scripture.** And as the orthodox Fathers in various places, 

1 Schwegler in the TheoL Jcihrlib, 1844, pp. 378-395, reprinted in 
his Nachapost. ZeitaUer, ii. 375-592; see ibid. pp. 330-338. Baur in 
his Paulusy pp. 417-457. 
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Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., Tertullian, the Fragment in Mura- 
tori, together with later theologians, agree in the recognition 
and use of the epistle as undoubtedly ^t. Paul's, we may cer- 
tainly conclude that he was regarded as such in the Church 
before the rise of those sects. Schwegler^s idea, that it was 
a product of Montanist movements, is quite inadmissible. 

"We can hardly conceive what motive any later writer could 
have had in composing such an epistle in St. FauFs name; for 
no points of doctrine are dwelt upon in it, nor advocated in a 
manner conformably to the tendencies and needs of a post- 
apostolic age, such as we might fix upon with any degree of 
probability as the object of the letter. Least of all does the 
epistle convey the impression of its having been the work of 
a servile imitator of the apostle, who compiled it merely for 
use;^ for it indicates too little care and artificiality in its 
form and arrangement. The whole style and treatment of 
topics in the letter is naturally explained only by supposing 
it to have sprung from the living spontaneous fulness of a 
heart thoroughly penetrated with the subjects dwelt upon. 
[See further, concerning the genuineness, in Bleek's Fbr- 
lesungen ueber d. Br. p. 186 sqq.] 

§ 169. 
Taking for granted, therefore, that the epistle is genuine, 
what we have already said leads us to suppose that St. Paul 
addressed it to a different circle of readers from those named 
in the title and in the salutation, ch. i. 1. And external 
testimony favours this supposition. In the time of Basil 
the Great, about the middle of the fourth century, the words 
& *E<l>€a-(p (i. 1) were wanting in the oldest Mss., and in 
Tertullian's time they were probably wanting in all the MSS.; 
so that the prevailing opinion in the Church, that the epistle 
was written to the Ephesians, rested merely upon the super- 
scriptions in ecclesiastical M8S. and ecclesiastical tradition. 

^ EwALD dates the epistle between a.d. 75 and 80, and thinks that in 
it we have the first example of an unknown disciple and friend of the 
apostle writing and circulating an epistle in his name (jGesch, des V. 
Isr.^ 2d ed. voL vii. 243-253, Gott 1859). 
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(a.) From Tertullian we find that Marcion included 
the epistle in his Canon, under the title ad Laodicenos. See 
adv. Mare. v. 11 : Frcetereo hie et de alia epistola^ quam nos 
ad Ephesios prwscriptam habemuSj hoBretici vera ad Laodi' 
eenos. — 0. 17: Ecclesi^ quidem veritate epistolam 
iatam ad Ephesios fiabemus emissam^ non ad Laodicenoa^ sed 
Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiitj quasi et 
in isto diligentissimus explorator. Nihil autem de titulis 
interest, cum ad omnes Apostolits scripaerit, dnm ad quosdam. 
Epiphanius, Ha^. xlii. pp. 310, 374, 375, is certainly 
wrong in stating the matter as if Marcion had quoted /lefyrj 
not only from the Epistle to the Ephesians, but also from rrj^ 
irpo^ AaoBiKea^ XeyofjUvrj^ — that he had this epistle besides 
the other, and made quotations from it. Epiphanius has 
in his mind the apocryphal letter to the Laodiceans; but 
Tertullian by no means tells us that Marcion adopted this 
into his Canon. It is evidently a confusion on the part of 
Epiphanius ; and this is further apparent from the fact that 
the quotation which Epiphanius cites, p. 373, as a scholion 
of Marcion's from the Laodicean epistle, really occurs (as 
Epiphanius himself remarks) in our Ephesian epistle (ch. 
iv. 6, 6).^ 

(b.) It is thus clear that Marcion could not have read the 
words ip *E<l>ea'^ in the epistle itself (i. 1) : either these 
words were wanting in his Canon, or in their stead he must 
have read iv AaoZiKela. Had the latter been the case, 
Tertullian (from his point of view, and upon his presupposi- 
tion regarding our epistle) would have blamed him not only 
for " interpolating the title " (as he does in ch. xvii.), but for 
falsifying the text of the epistle itself. He would, moreover, 
have blamed Marcion for simply leaving out the words iv 
*E<l>ia'% had they really been in the M8S. of the Church ; for 
he would have taken for granted (in this case) that Marcion 
had wilfully, expunged those words, and he would not have 

* B/if KvpiO(, fiix vlartg^ h fiuirrt9fA»^ ti{ Xpiaris^ tig 0«oV, *.t.X. EPI- 
PHANIUS adds : ^uttetZon-af f^ir rji vp6{ 'E^sa/oy;, a Metpx.l6t»^ xal Tctvrag 
rdg KorA 90V ftaprvpie&s Ut^ t^s T^f^'Ofchns vp^g AaahKioLg avp^yetytg x»T<k 
9W fA»pTvpt»g, 
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allowed such a tampering with the text of Holy Scripture to 
pass without censure. Seeing, therefore, that he does not 
thus censure Marcion, but expressly mentions his inter- 
polating the title, and the title only, we may conclude that 
ei/ ^E<f>ia(p was not in the ifS. which Tertullian had, and 
that it was not in the H8S. of the Church, as far as Tertul- 
lian knew. Some ^ will not admit the force of this argument 
and inference; but it is certainly a fair one, and is sup- 
ported by other considerations : namely, — 

(<?•) Basil the Great (ob. 379), contra Eunom. ii. 19, says 
that, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, Paul designates his 
readers — as those who by knowledge were truly united with 
the Sv or the &v (t^ 6vtC) — ^with the peculiar expression 
6vTa<; (= truly existing) in the words : T0I9 arflov; roli oi<nv 
Kol irtfTToU iv XpuTT^ ^Iffaov. This exposition or comment 
clearly implies that the text ran as Basil gives it ; so that, 
after roU oiai^ neither iv ^E^ict^ nor any like words fol- 
lowed : otherwise a similar comment or exposition might be 
given, e,g,j to Phil. i. 1. From the words which follow in 
Basil, it is clear that in his time h ^E^ka^ occuiTed in 
several MSS., but not in all, not in the oldest ; for he adds : 
ovTOi yhp Kol ot irpo fifjL&v irapaheBd/ccurt teai ^fieh iv rot^ 
'H-dKauH^ T&v aPTir/pd(f>wv €vpi]KafM€v. Here he unmisti&e- 
ably describes the shorter reading, without iv '£<^(r^, as the 
older, and the general one in earlier times ; and the reading 
with iv *E<f)iaip as one which became general subsequently. 

(d.) Jerome {Comment in loc.) gives two explanations : 
the one identical with that of Basil, that they are called ab 
eo qui est (Ex. iii. 14), " qui sunt^^ — " those who really are, 
who really live ;'* and the other, those qui Ephesi sunt sancti 
etjideles. Jerome seems to have had the iv ^E^atp in the 
MSS. before him, though this is not clear from his words ; but 
the first explanation, which, as he knew, many adopted, — ^very 

1 e,g. Harless, Comm, iih, den Brief P, an die Eph.^ ErL 1884, 2d ed., 
Stuttg. 1858; WiGOEBS, Stud. u. KriL 1841, p. 428; LiiNEMANN, Z)e 
epistolssj quam Paulus ad Ephes, dedisse perUbetur^ authentia^ primis 
kctoribus, argumento summo et consiUo^ Gott 1842, p. 37 ; De Wette, § 
145, c, note a ; and others. 
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probably he had in his mind Origeni in the commentary of 
his which he nsed/ — could not have come into vogue, nor 
have been generally adopted, save without the iv 'E^ecr^. 

(e.) Among the Greek MSS. which have come down to us, 
the old Codex Yaticanus (B) has not the words ip ^E<t>i<rq> in 
the text, but in the margin only, and jaccording to Tischen- 
dorf {Stud. u. Krit. 1847, i. 133) and Muralt, by another 
and a later hand ; but had they been written by the original 
hand, as Hug thinks (de AntiquUate Cod. Vat.y Freiburg 
1809, 4to), it would still follow that the older codex, which 
the writer of the Codex Vat. was copying, had not these 
words, but that the copyist found them in another MS., and 
inserted them in the margin. [In the Codex Sinaiticus (m) 
also they are added only in the margin, and by a later hand.] 
In another MS. (No. 67, at Vienna, belonging to the eleventh 
or twelfth century), the words which were originally in the 
text have been expunged by another hand. No great weight 
could be attached to the absence of the words in but one com- 
paratively late MS. ; for in Codex G (Bomer, ninth or tenth 
century) of the Pauline epistles, the words iv 'Pdfitf, Rom. i. 
7, 15, are wanting in the Greek and Latin text: it may here 
have been left out in order, in the ecclesiastical use of the 
epistle, to keep in the background its special reference to a 
particular Church. But this case of a codex belonging to 
the middle age cannot be regarded as at all parallel with the 
facts which the history of our epistle presents, even in the 
first centuries, and in various districts. 

Now we cannot easily see how those words, if they really 
did originally belong to the text, could have so generally been 
left out in the courae of the second century. Had they been 
left out, according to any custom of omitting such words, in 
order to keep in the background the primary and individual 
destination of the Pauline epistles in MSS. intended for 
general circulation, we should certainly have had similar 
instances in the MSS. of other of St. PauFs epistles ; but of 
this we have no trace. If, on the contrary, the words were 
originally wanting, we can easily see how any one might feel 

[} Cf. OaiQEN, Catenm 102, in Tischendorf^s N. T., ed. 7, in loc."] 
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himself obliged to interpolate them, because after the toU 
oiaiv something of the kind seems wanted. If, again, the 
words iv *E<t>i<r^ were in the text originally, we cannot 
understand how there could arise sucli conflicting views con- 
cerning the destination of the epistle — ^how, besides the fact 
that it was written to the Ephesians, it could be taken as 
written to the believers in Laodicea. 

This opinion we find in Marcion ; and Tertullian calls the 
title which Marcion prefixes to the epistle an interpolation 
on Marcion's part. Whatever alterations Marcion made in 
the N. T. text, he made them upon doctrinal grounds ; but 
here there is nothing discoverable which could with any 
probability be urged as a doctrinal reason, or any kmd of 
reason, inducing him to give in the title Laodicea as the 
destination of the epistle, when the epistle itself expressly 
named Ephesus. We can explain this fact in Marcion's 
Canon only upon the supposition (1) that Marcion did not 
know of the words iv *E<l>€<r<p in the text of the epistle; 
and (2) that in his time the opinion that it was written to 
Ephesus was, to say the least, not universal ; that he found 
the opinion in vogue (perhaps in his own home in Pontus) 
that it was written for the Laodiceans ; and that this opinion 
was probably stated in the superscriptions of the MSS. cir- 
culating in that district. 

§170. 
Laodicea would certainly be a more appropriate destina- 
tion for the epistle than Ephesus, if we are to judge by its 
contents ; for, as we have already remarked, Laodicea was 
in the same position in reference to Christianity as Colossae : 
the new religion had but a short time before been introduced, 
— mainly, perhaps, through the instrumentality of Epaphras 
(Col. iv. 13) ; and the believers there were for the most 
part unknown personally to the Apostle Paul (Col. ii. 1), 
and were almost exclusively Gentile Christians. We there- 
fore might without hesitation conclude that our epistle is the 
very one referred to in Col. iv. 16, which the Colossians are 
directed to get from Laodicea, and to read. Still we are not 
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^warranted in regarding onr epistle as intended originally for 
the Laodiceans alone.^ Upon such a supposition we could 
not easily explain (a) how it came to pass that the Church so 
generally regarded it as addressed to the Ephesians ; and (b) 
how St. Paul could have dictated the salutation (ch. i. 1), as 
in the text it seems originally to have run : roU arfloi^; rol^ 
ovtnv Kol irurrok iv Xp. 'I. These words, taken by them- 
selves, can be explained only in a very unnatural manner ;' 
and it is very improbable that St. Paul ever meant them to 
be so taken. He clearly meant the to?? oiacv here as in 
Bom. i. 7 {iraat T0I9 oiaiv iv ^Pofitf, ic.t.X.), and in 2 Cor. 
i. 1, Phil. i. 1 ; and the only reasonable ground for his 
writing the words thus imperfectly was, that when writing 
he either could not or would not exactly and locally name 
the range of readers to whom the epistle should be sent. 
Most probably St. Paul left a blank space after roh oia-tv^ 
because he intended the letter for several Churches, to wHom 
Tychicus was to convey it, and all of whom the apostle, when 
writing, could not enumerate. 

The question therefore arises, Whether and how far we 
are in a position to decide what circle of readers the apostle 
had in liis mind T It is clear from the entire epistle that St. 
Paul did not mean it as a general encyclical to the Christians 
of various countries, nor indeed to newly converted Gentile 
Christians generally, — in this case we should have expected 
the special class of readers to have been described in the 
salutation at the outset, — but for some district in which he' 
had not himself preached, wherein the gospel had been 

* This is the opinion of Mill, Wetstein, Paley, Holzhausen (der 
Br. des Ap, P. an die Ephes, Ubers, u. erL, Hanover 1833). 

* e.g. SCHNECKENBURGER {Bettr, p. 133), " To the saints, who are so 
in very deed ;'* Grebner, " To the saints, who are also truly faithful ;*' 
Matthies {Erkl. des Br. P. an die Eph., Greifsw. 1834), " To those who 
collectively are holy and faithful" [Weiss, in Herzog's Real-Encykl. 
Supplementb. i. 481, takes the words also as complete without iv *£^iff^, 
" To the saints who also are believers in Ghrist." Still he regards the 
letter not as general or catholic, but as encyclical. The apostle had 
given to Tychicus directions for what Ghurches the epistle was in- 
tended.] 
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lately received by Gentile hearers ; and taking for granted 
such a localizing of the letter, we can at once understand 
what the apostle says, ch. vi. 21, 22, about his sending 
Tychicus. Cf. also ch. i. 15, 16, ii. 11. That view, how- 
ever, is untenable, which is taken by many expositors, who 
regard the letter as intended for several Churches, and who 
reckon Ephesus as the chief, or at least one of the places 
included.^ From what we have already said (§ 167), we 
cannot think that St. Paul had this Church in his mind, even 
in connection with others, — a Church of such long standing, 
composed of Jewish and Gentile Christians, in which he 
himself had laboured so long, and among whose members 
he had so many personal friends. Various attempts to ex- 
plain and reconcile these facts have been made, but they are 
either inadequate or quite unnatural. For instance, it is very 
improbable — as so many, e,g. Grotius, think — that the epistle 
was intended both for the Church at Ephesus and that at 
Laodicea. These two Churches were so different in their 
origin, their condition, and their relation to St. Paul, that 
we cannot believe he could have written a letter to them 
both together at the very time that he was writing a distinct 
and separate epistle to the Colossians, who were far more 
akin to the Laodiceans than were the Ephesians. 

We are justi6ed, however, in supposing that St. Paul in- 
tended this epistle for the Laodiceans, either primarily or as 
one of the Churches addressed. The contents are appropriate 
to the believers there, and the title of the letter in Marcion's 
Canon, taken in connection with Col. iv. 16, confirms this 
view. And if so, St. Paul must have had in his mind the 
Christians generally in that district, in towns not far distant 
from Laodicea, and where the circumstances of the believers 
were similar, — the gospel having been introduced but a short 
time before, and having made way chiefly among Gentiles, 
and the believers being personally unknown to him ; Le. 
Hierapolis and some other centres in the south-west of 

* Thus e,g. Grotius, Hammond, Flatt, Bohmer {Isag. in ep, ad Col, 
BerL 1829), Sohott, Guericke, Anger (^Ueber den Laodicener- Brief, 
Leipz. 1848), Harless, Wigoebs, and others. 
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Phrygia. The character of the epistle is naturally explained 
only upon such a supposition as this. The following may be 
taken as a fair account of the matter : — In addition to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul gave Tychicus this letter 
for the other places in the district where Christianity had 
lately gained a footing, but where he was even less known 
than at Colossse. He gave it to him perhaps unsealed, and 
told him to communicate its contents either in a copy or by 
reading it, not only to the Laodiceans, but to the believers 
in some other places in the district, whether in town or 
country. 

§171. 

It seems, however, that the supposition thus developed 
presents difficulties for which thus far no adequate solution 
has been offered. The following points may be named as 
involving the chief objections to the view : — 

(a.) From the end of the second century, and perhaps 
earlier, the idea generally prevailed that our epistle was written 
to the Church at Ephesus. Supposing our view to be correct, 
it is impossible to say with certainty how this came to pass. 
The following may be given by way of conjecture : — ^Tychicus 
made the journey from Rome by way of his own country, pro- 
consular Asia, and i,e. by way of Ephesus, which was the best 
way. Here he gave our epistle, which was delivered to him 
open, to the elders or the members of the Ephesian Church 
to read ; and they made a copy of it, on account of the 
interest they felt in it apart from its immediate and direct 
destination as intended for Gentile Christians in a certain 
locality, and because of the universal application of its con- 
tents, which would tend to their instruction and edification. 
As the epistle had originally no superscription, naming the 
readers for whom it was written, it would come to pass in 
process of time that the Ephesians would regard it as written 
for them, and would prefix the title tt/jov *E<f>eaiov^ ; and they 
would be the more ready to do this, because among St. Paul's 
epistles there was not one addressed to their Church, and 
there would be a natural inclination to claim for their Church 
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an apostolic letter. A pretext or sanction for this might be 
found in 2 Tim. iv. 12, where St. Paul says that he sent 
Tjchicus to Ephesus, though this certainly refers to a later 
date than the despatch of our epistle. From Ephesus, in 
virtue of its position and its intercourse with other Churches 
beyond Asia Minor, our epistle would be circulated far and 
wide in Europe, Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine: and 
thus the title which was given it in Ephesus would be 
as widely spread ; while in the east of Asia Minor, in Pontus, 
where it would be received from the district for which it was 
originally intended, it would be circulated with a title answer- 
ing to this district, such as we find in Marcion's Canon. Still 
in the orthodox Church the idea that it was written to Ephesus 
would soon become general, perhaps by the middle of the 
second century. It would accordingly be only natural to 
fill up the blank which St. Paul had left in i. 1, by inserting 
the words iv 'E^e<T<p in the M8S. generally, conformably with 
this idea, and with the title which had been prefixed. This, 
however, was not done until after Tertullian's time ; and it 
did not become so general as we now find it in the mss. of 
the Greek text, and the ancient versions, until about the 
fifth century. 

{b.) It seems strange and perplexing that St. Paul should 
send greetings to the brethren at Laodicea, and in particular 
to " Nymphas, and the Church in his house," in the Colossian 
epistle despatched at the same time (Col. iv. 15). But this 
diflSculty remains apart from our epistle, if we take v. 16, ri)v 
etc AaoZiKeliOf;^ in its natural sense, as referring to an epistle 
of St. Paul to the Laodiceans. The most probable explana- 
tion seems to me to be this : — In writing the Epistle to the 
Colossians, Paul had not as yet decided to entrust to Tychicus 
another epistle for the Christians in Laodicea and the neigh- 
bourhood. After finishing that epistle, however, something 
having occurred to delay the departure of Tychicus, he 
determined upon this, and he therefore inserted the words 
in Col. iv. 16&, tcai ttjv ix AaoSi/ceias u/a koX vfjucU cipay-' 
v&T€y as a sort of postscript or addition. It would follow 
that the Colossian epistle was written first of the two ; and 
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apart from the explanation I have proposed, this is, in my 
judgment, by far the more probable order. Many, indeed, 
think that the Ephesian epistle was written first ; e.g. Eich- 
horn, Bohmer, Credner, Schneckenburger (De Wette's state- 
ment, § 147, note a, as to his view is incorrect), Matthies, 
Seuss, Guericke, MayerhoflF. In this case, St. Paul must 
in the Colossian epistle have more briefly touched upon the 
topics fully dwelt upon in our epistle. For the priority of 
the Colossian epistle are Schleiermacher, Harless, Neander, 
Wiggers, Meyer, De .Wette, [Davidson, Weiss, Alford, 
Conybeare and Howson] ; and this is, on the whole, the more 
probable opinion. If St. Paul wrote the Ephesian epistle 
after that to the Colossians, we can easily understand his 
omission in it of the polemic against Judaizing teachers ; but 
if Ephesians were written first, we should have expected some 
reference in it to these false teachers : if they were active 
at Colossse, St. Paul must have been anxious lest they should 
gain a footing in neighbouring places. If the Epistle to the 
Colossians was first, he would not think it necessary to repeat 
the warnings and instructions so fully given in it, especially 
as he directed that epistle to be sent for perusal to the 
Laodiceans. We may well suppose that St. Paul, when 
he had finished the Colossian epistle, in writing our epistle 
immediately afterwards for a wider circle of readers, but in 
the same district, would dwell upon the same topics, more 
fully unfolding and applying them, and adding new argu- 
ments and thoughts, as e.g. in the beautiful paragraph Eph. 
T. 22-33, where the duties of husbands and wives towards 
each other are urged by an allusion to the relation between 
Christ and the Church. Hence, too, it is that our epistle is 
more diffuse, and the logical connection of its several parts 
less close than in the Colossian epistle, but by no means in 
such a degree as to lead us to question its genuineness. I 
believe that if the epistle were the forged work of a later 
writer, the phenomena which we have explained, and which 
its external history presents, would be incomprehensible. 
Judging from the internal character of the letter, Schleier- 
macher^s opinion is, I think, very improbable, that St. Paul 

VOL. II. D 
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left it to Tychicus or some other friend to compile and com- 
plete according to the hints he gave. 

§172. 
It remains for us to consider the relation in which these 
three epistles — Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians — ^stand 
to the Philippian epistle, with reference to the time of writing. 
We may regard it as certain, (a) that all four epistles were 
written during the Roman imprisonment (Acts xxviii.) ; (6) 
that none of them were written in the early months of that 
imprisonment, but after the lapse of a considerable time ; and 
(c) that Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians were despatched 
at one and the same time, but Philippians at a different time. 
We cannot, however, decide whether Philippians was sent 
before or after the other three: one supposition is as pro- 
bable as the other. The usual opinion is, that Philippians 
was written after the others ; ^ but this is by no means 
certain. It is clear from our investigations that none of the 
four were written in the early part of St. Paul's imprison- 
ment, for they all imply that it had lasted a considerable 
time. But, according to Luke, it lasted at least two years ; 
and supposing that none of them were written during the 
first year, there remains an entire year, which still leaves 
room for a considerable interval between them; and the hints 
which the epistles contain concerning the circumstances of 
the apostle, lead us to the conclusion that a considerable 
interval did elapse. It is very probable that when St. Paul 
wrote the three, Epaphroditus the messenger from Philippi 
was not with him ; if he were, considering how many persons 
are named in Colossians and Philemon, he would not have 
been omitted. But we cannot with certainty determine 
whether Epaphroditus had already left, or had not yet 
arrived. The circumstance, moreover, noticed by De Wette, 

1 So De Wette, § 149, h; Wieseleb, p. 429 sqq. ; Ewald, [Cony- 
BEARE and HowsoN, Davidson, Alford]. Marcion apparently took 
this view, judging from the order in which the epistles stood in his 
Canon — ^viz. : 7. Ephesians (LAodic.) ; 8. Colossians ; 9. Philemon ; 10. 
Philippians (Efifhamius, Hmr. zlii. 9). 
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that in the Philippians no greeting is sent from Lnke, while 
he is named in Col. iv. 14, is by no means decisive for the 
later composition of the Philippians. For (a) it is by no 
means certain (according to our investigations upon the Acts 
of the Apostles, § 124, 125) that Luke came with Paul from 
Osesarea to Rome, and we know not when he did come 
thither : for aught we know, it may have been only towards 
the end of St. Paul's imprisonment ; and it is just as possible 
that he had not yet arrived when Philippians was written, as 
that he had gone away again. But (b) we cannot be certain 
(as Wieseler, p. 426, allows) that he was not with St. Paul 
when Philippians was written. In Phil. iv. St Paul does not 
individually name any one of his companions who sends 
greetings, but simply says in general terms (iv. 21, 22), 
cunrd^ovTCU vfia^ oi avv ifwl aSe\xf>oi' aoTrd^ovrcu vfui^ irdvre^ 
oi Srfiot^ fidkurra 8k oi ix Kalaapos olxla^ ; and the former 
expression may include Luke with many others. Nor have 
we, as Wieseler and others imagine, any decisive proof on 
the point in the manner in which St. Paul speaks of his im- 
prisonment. In the Philippians he hopes he may shortly be 
liberated, though he intimates the possibility of his being 
martyred. With like confidence he seems in Philem. 22 to 
expect his liberation, for he directs Philemon to prepare him 
a lodging, and hopes through their prayers to be restored to 
them. Even were there a much greater difference than 
there is between these epistles, we could not with any cer- 
tainty decide the question, because we do not know enough 
of the vicissitudes of the apostle's state and position during 
that long imprisonment ; and we may well believe that on 
various occasions during it he entertained alternately the 
hope of being liberated, and the fear of its termination in 
martyrdom. 



§173. 
Hitherto we have considered those epistles of St. Paul 
which were written during that portion of the apostle's life 
recorded in the book of the Acts^ ue. down to the end of the 
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second year of his imprisonment in Rome. These letters 
are ten in number : they were received by the early orthodox 
Churchy and by Marcion; and their genuineness^ after an 
unbiassed and thorough investigation, must be regarded as 
established. But besides these, there are among the New 
Testament books three letters, called the Pastoral Epistlesj 
addressed to Timothy and Titus, which claim to have been 
written by St. Paul. Marcion did not give them a place in 
his Canon, and we know not on what grounds he excluded 
them; but the orthodox Churches, from the end of the 
second century, have universally regarded them as genuine 
Pauline epistles, and in the works of writers previous to that 
date we find traces of their use more or less clear .^ It is 
only in modern times that their genuineness has been called 
in question — either that of all three, or more particularly 
that of one of them, viz. 1st Timothy. Schleiermacher* 
was among the first who attacked the ordinary view regard- 
ing 1st Timothy, and he endeavoured to prove that it was a 
compilation by a later writer from the two other Pastoral 
Epistles. Among the scholars who endeavoured to vindicate 
its genuineness, in opposition to his view, may be named 
especially H. Planck, Bemerkk, Hber den 1 Paul. Br. an d. 
Timoth. in Bez. auf. " d. krit. Sendschreiben/* etc., Gottingen 
1808. Next came Eichhorn, who, in his Einleitung in N. 
T. iii. (1812), described all three epistles as forged by the 
same writer. De Wette, in the early editions of his N. 71 
1 le.g. Clemens Rohakus, Ep, i. 29 : UpoaMa/xiP avrf h ioiorvm 

^vx,*iSi dyifds xul dfAiamovi x*^P*S tttpon-tf vpog ainow (1 Tim. ii. 8). 
POLTCARP, ad Phil, 4. : *Apx*i ^< iruvrav ;c«XfT6ljr ^t'kapyvpisi, Ei^^f; 
ov¥ vri ovhip uanPiyKCtfitp tig top xocfAoify dX'k* oifZi iitPiyxttM rt txPfAtWf 
K.r.'k, (1 Tim. vi. 7, 10). Theophilus, ad Autolycuniy iii. 14 (p. 126, 
Paris) : ""En f^h »«i vtpl rou vTor»cffsa6ui dpxoi^S ^^i s^ovfftuts ^ctt 
kvx,w6at VTrip ainuv kiMvu ifA&i 6 Suas Xoyof, Zttos ^ptf^op kuI iavxtop 
/3/ojr htkyafiep (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 ; Tit iii 1). Ibid, ii. 16 (p. 95) : ltd 
vleiros Kul "hfivrpov 'xet'kiyyiinaiug (Tit. iii. 6). Express references to 
texts in these epistles as Pauline occur in Iren^us, Clemens Al., 
Tertulllan, and others.] 

* Ueher den sog, ersien Br, dee Paulus an den Tim, Ein hit. Send- 
schreihen an Qass.^ Berlin 1807 ; Werken z, Theol, voL ii. pp. 221-320, 
Berlin 1836. 
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Einleitungy seemed inclined to adopt this view, but more de- 
cidedly with regard to Ist Timothy than to the other two ; 
in his Exeget. Handbuchy and in his Einleitung^ ed. 5^ he has 
declared his belief in the spuriousness of all three. To this 
conclusion many other scholars have come, since the time of 
Eichhom, with more or less certitude. We must here again 
in particular name Baur, Die sog. Pastoralbrie/e des Ap. 
Paulus aufs neue krit, untersucldy Stuttgard and Tiib. 1835, 
where he endeavours to prove that the Pastoral Epistles 
were written by a later writer in refutation of gnostic ten- 
dencies and doctrines, and the Marcionites in particular : see 
his Paulusj 492-499. Also Schwegler, ii. 138-153, who 
regards them as directed against the Gnostics, especially the 
Valentinians and Marcionites, and as written from a standing- 
point which blended the Pauline and the Petrine teaching. 
Credner, in his Einleitungj has an ingenious hypothesis as to 
the origin of these epistles. He regards the Epistle to Titus 
as genuine, with the exception of ch. i. 1-4 ; he thinks that 
our 2d Timothy is made up of two genuine Pauline letters 
to Timothy, and that the same faUarius composed our 1st 
Timothy himself. But in his later work, Das N. T. nach 
Zweck^ Ursprung und Tn/ialt, Part. ii. (Giesseu 1843), pp. 
96, 97, he declares his belief in the spuriousness of all three 
epistles. Ewald holds that all three are spurious. Neander 
is doubtful as to 1st Timothy ; so also are Loffler {Kleine 
Sehriftenj ii. 216 sqq*)? Usteri (Paulin. Lehrbegr.\ Liicke 
{Stud. u. Krit. 1834, iv. p. 764). There have not been 
wanting others, however, who endeavour to vindicate the 
genuineness of these epistles. Thus, in reply to Eichhom 
and Schleiermacher : Bertholdt, Hug, Guericke, Heyden- 
reich (Die Pastoralbr. Pauli erldutert, 2 vols. 1826-28), G. 
Bohl {Ueber die Zeit der Abfase. u, d. Paulin. Charakter d. 
Briefe an Tim. u. Tit.^ Berlin 1829), Ad. Curtius (De tem-- 
pore quo prior Pauli ad Tim. ep. exarata sit^ Berlin 1828), 
Hemsen, Kling (in his edition of Flatia Vorless. ueber diese 
Briefey Tiib. 1831). In reply to Baur: M. Baumgarten 
(Die JSchtheit d. Pastoralbr.^ Berlin 1837), Matthies {Erkldr 
rung der Pastoralbr.^ Greifsw. 1840), Bottger, and others. So 
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also Wieseler, Reuss, [Otto {Die geachichtl. VerhdUnUse der 
Pastoralbr. au/s Neue unters.^ Leipzig I860)]. For other 
works for and against the genuineness, see De Wette, § 155, a. 

§174. 
The following are the main points which awaken suspicion 
as to the genuineness of these epistles : — 

a. Certain peculiarities of language which all three have 
in common, but which do not occur in the other epistles of 
St. Paul. There is quite a series of expressions which re- 
peatedly occur, but which seldom or never are met with in 
the Pauline letters generally, and do not therefore seem to 
have been familiar to the apostle. 

b. These expressions represent, in part, certain peculiar 
ideas which do not occur, at least with such definiteness, in 
the other Pauline epistles, — thoughts chiefly bearing upon 
the pure and saving doctrines of the gospel, as contrasted 
with perverted and false teachings.^ 

c. Arguments and exhortations against certain teachers of 
error, who here appear in a somewhat different guise from 
those with whom the apostle has to do in his other letters ; so 
that it is supposed that they could hardly have lived during 
St. Paul's life, or in the apostolic age. 

d. It is believed — and this is Baur's opinion — that a more 
complete and elaborate form of church organization and 
government is implied in these epistles than was to be found 
in the Pauline period, and that an importance is attached to 
these things by the writer which we could not expect from 
St. Paul. 

e. The historical relations set forth in these epistles can 
hardly be harmonized with the facts of the apostle's life, so 
far as these facts are known to us by the Acts of the 
Apostles and the other epistles. In order to obviate this last 
difficulty, many put the composition of these letters at a time 
in the apostle's life subsequent to that referred to in his 
other epistles and the Acts, i.e. after his liberation from that 

^ See upon a, h, c, De Wette, § 155, a, note c ; § 155, c ; and § 155, 
(/, note a. Also Eichhorn, iii. 899 sqq. ; Schott, p. 820 sqq. 
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Roman imprisonment with the mention of which the history 
in the book of the Acts ends.^ Upon this supposition also, 
the other peculiarities pertaining to these epistles would best 
be explained. But as we shall presently see, in reference to 
the time of composition, the relation of 1st Timothy to the 
other two is very different from that of 2d Timothy to Titus, 
and the character of the polemic in 1st Timothy is different 
from that of these. Other defenders of the genuineness 
have thought they could explain the objections upon the 
supposition that they were written by St. Paul within the 
period of his life which is known, not thinking themselves 
justified in supposing that St. Paul was liberated from his 
first Boman imprisonment, and was afterwards taken prisoner 
and brought back to Rome again.' Abiding by this view, it 
is still more di£Bcult naturally and satisfactorily to explain 
the phenomena which the epistles present. Hence, too, the 
supposition of a second Roman imprisonment is rejected as 
untenable by those who deny the genuineness of our epistles.' 
Before, therefore, more closely examining the epistles them- 
selves, it will be well for us to consider whether there are 
any adequate arguments — apart from these epistles — for or 
against a second Roman imprisonment. 

1 So Mill, Peakson, and others ; and of modern scbolara, Hetden- 
REICH, BoHL, Feilmoser, Wurm {Tilb, Zeitschr, f. TheoL 1833, i. p. 82 
sqq.), Neander, Guericke, Conybeare and Howson (vol. ii. 640: 
'* Unless we are prepared to dispute the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, we must admit not only that St. Paul was liberated from his 
Roman imprisonment, but also that he continued his apostolic labours 
for at least some years afterwards . . . We must acknowledge (unless we 
deny the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles) that after St. Paulas 
Koman imprisonment he was trayelliug at liberty in Ephesus (1 Tim. 
i. 3), Crete (Tit. L 6), Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 8), Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), 
and Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12), and that he was afterwards a second time in 
prison at Rome (2 Tim. L 16, 17)"). 

* So e,g. Hemsen, Matthies, Wieseler, Reuss, [Otto ; DAvmsoN, 
Introduction to the N. T., 1851, vol. ii. 98, vol. iii. 60]. 

» So Baur, De Wette (§ 122) ; also Schenkel (Stud. u. Krit 1841, 
pp. 53-87). [Credner, on the contrary (in his Gesch, des, N. T, Kanon^ 
p. 55 8qq-)» believes in a second Roman imprisonment.] 
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§175. 
Church tradition is unanimous in representing that St. 
Paul died as a martyr in Rome under Nero, and this may be 
regarded as a settled and established fact. Clemens Bomanus ^ 
unmistakeably refers to martyrdom as suffered by the apostle. 
He says that " Paul, after he had taught righteousness to the 
whole world, and had come to the boundary of the West, and 
witnessed before the r/yovfjievoovy departed out of the world, 
and went his way to the holy place, as the greatest example 
of endurance." Usually fiapTvpri<Tm here, and as employed 
by the Fathers, is supposed to denote a martyr's death ; but 
Wieseler (p. 528) and Reuss take it to mean simply a bold 
and open confession or witness which Paul made for the 
gospel before the ff^oviikvoi^. This is, I think, correct, and 
the true meaning of the word in the passage before us. 
But the connection as clearly shows that Clemens means 
the confession of a witness which he sealed with his blood, 
just as he had immediately before said of Peter ; and the 
preceding words in reference to Paul, inrofiovrj^ jSpajSeiov 
inriayevj and ro yepvahv t^9 w/orecD^ avrou kXAo^ eKafieVj 
are clearly meant of martyrdom. Clement evidently re- 
gards the facts of the case as well known to his readers, 
and he therefore does not add anything concerning the time, 
place, and circumstances of the apostle's death. The same 
holds true of the passage in Ignatius, ad Eplies. xii., TrdpoSo^ 
iare r&v eh Oebv avaipovfievtov IlavKov avfifjuvarcUy rov 
riytaa-fiivovj rov fiep/ipTvprifiivovy /c.t.X., which according to 
the connection clearly refers to a violent death as suffered 
by the apostle. This passage, however, is of little weight, 

* Ad Cor. c. V. : fO IXirip]©^ ^lei ^iifKow dhKOV ovx [iPct ov} It ^tJo, dXKd 
T'Kiiopeti Vfr[fiytyKs»] ^opovgj Ketl owtw fiupTup{_iffet{] iTopev^it tig rov 
6^u'K\6fAiP^i\ TOTOP Tfif ^6iyis» ^loi l^i^Kop [x«i o] Tletv'Kfii vxoficop^e 
^pufiuop v\jJF^ox\*ifi t'JrruKi{^t9fAet Oophagy ^[yy«]dff/^ki(, >.i6et96iU^ ^^ipv^ 
y\ivo\fAt»Oi iif Tf T>? dpetro>.}i Kctl Ip [tij] Xwf/, to yiPPtuo» rii( irioruis 
aifTOV KXiog iXctfiiP, hxettoffvpiip ^tZeiiets oXop roV xofffiop^ Ketl 1x2 ro 
rippcu T^( ^Vfftas tTi^c^Py xetl pcetprvpfjaets M rap iiyovptipap ; ovra{ «ixijX- 
Xuyii rov xoV/moi/, Kctl tlf rop uytop riirop Ixoptvdn, vxopcop^e yspopctpoe 
fiiytaroi uToypot/zpcif, The text, with the lacuDse of the oodex sapplied 
in brackets, is itom Jagobson, Patres ApostoUci, Oxford 1838.— B. 
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on accoont of the uncertainty of the date when it was 
written, and it does not occur in the Syriac recension. 
The more express witnesses for a martyrdom at Rome are : 
(a) Dionysius of Corinth (circ. 170 A.D.), who, in a letter to 
the Roman Church (in Euseb. H. E. ii. 25), says that Peter 
and Paul both taught in Italy at the same time, and simul- 
taneously ifuzprvpfja-avy t.e.j as is here obviously meant, died 
as martyrs ; (b) Caius, a presbyter of Rome, who (according 
to Eusebius, t6.), in a work against the Montanist Proclus, 
especially refers to the tombs of the two apostles in Rome as 
their rpinraia. (<?) Tertullian (Scorpiace^ c. xv. ; PrcescripU 
xxxvi.) expressly names Rome as the place where Paul suffered. 
{d) Eusebius himself says (ibid.) that the tombs of Paul and 
Peter were still to be seen in Rome, with the names of the 
two apostles upon them; and that the tradition was, that 
Paul had been beheaded under Nero, and Peter crucified. 
This is the witness of all later writers. St. Paul's martyrdom 
in Rome may certainly be looked upon as a sufficiently 
attested historical fact, which can hardly be questioned. 
Baur, indeed, seems to regard it as a story not very generally 
believed, but he does not venture to pronounce it unhistorical: 
he contents himself with relating the various circumstances 
which may be gathered from the different accounts. 

§ 176. 
But it is much disputed whether St. Paul suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, in the end of that imprisonment which is 
spoken of in Acts xxviii., or in a subsequent imprisonment^ 
and after cmoHier period of freedom. My opinion is, that, 
apart altogether from the Pastoral Epistles, there are many 
historical hints which render this last opinion exceedingly 
probable. The first writer, indeed, who expressly says that 
St. Paul was liberated from his Roman imprisonment, and 
suffered martyrdom when a second time in that city, is 
Eusebius, H. E. ii. 22 ; and it is clear from the manner in 
which he writes, that he knew nothing either as to the way 
in which St. Paul obtained his freedom, nor as to his subse- 
quent labours. He merely states in general : ^^ It is currently 
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reported that, after defending himself successfully, Paul again 
went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards^ hevrepov 
hnfiavra rjj airnj iroXeL r^ /car' ainov r^XeuoOrjvai imprvpltp ;** 
and then quotes 2 Tim. iv. 16 to prove that the apostle could 
not have suffered at the end of the first imprisonment. It is 
tolerably plain that Eusebius knew of no other writer who 
expressly said anything about St. Paul's liberation from his 
first imprisonment, or clearly distinguished between two dis- 
tinct Roman imprisonments. We may accordingly take it 
for granted, that when other and subsequent writers speak of 
the matter so decidedly (as e.g. Jerome, de vir, illustr. c. v.), 
they really knew no more, and had no more historical evi- 
dence, than Eusebius, so that they are not of any special 
weight as witnesses. 

The historical testimony, therefore, in support of the 
apostle's second Roman imprisonment is very weak indeed. 
But, on the other hand, when we remember how little clear 
and trustworthy information we possess as to the latter part 
of the apostolic age, and indeed of the apostolic age and the 
history of the apostles generally, beyond what the book of 
the Acts affords, and how little even Eusebius knew, we 
must allow that the complete silence of early tradition, and 
writers of the first centuries, is not in itself sufficient to in- 
validate the historic truth of events which other indications 
and evidence oblige us to presuppose. This I believe to be 
the case here. Later writers mention Spain as one of the 
countries in which St. Paul laboured after his liberation from 
the first Roman imprisonment. As Eusebius does not seem 
to have known anything of this, it may perhaps rest only 
upon the statement of the apostle himself, Rom. xv. 24, 28, 
where he expresses his intention to go from Rome into Spain. 
But we have a testimony apparently very old, and certainly 
older than Eusebius, in the Fragment in Muratori (about the 
end of the second, or at latest the beginning of the third 
century; see § 242), where, in a passage otherwise much 
corrupted, we read : profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 

^ Tcrt fAtv OVM dToTiOyviaeifASvoif etv^tf iirl ri)y rev Kripvy fteiTOs ItotKOPiup 
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profieiseentia. It is, to say the least, very probable that the 
writer of this reference, living in Rome, or somewhere in 
Italy, knew something of the apostle's journey into Spain, and 
that he supposes the fact to be known in his own neighbour- 
hood. Still more weighty is the passage already quoted from 
Clement of Rome, where it is said that St. Paul suffered 
in Rome after he had gone iirl to ripfia t^9 Suereo)?. This 
passage has given much trouble to those who deny St. Paul's 
liberation from the first Roman imprisonment. Wieseler for 
eiri would read utto, and thinks that this was the reading 
of the only codex which contains the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanns — viz. of the Cod. Alex, of the N. T., where, 
according to the first printed edition (by Junius), the true 
reading is doubtful. He would accordingly translate the 
words, " after he had appeared before the highest power of 
the West." But later editors of the epistle, who have again 
examined the codex, read (without any comment) iirl (not 
only Wotton, Cambridge 1718, but also Jacobson, Oxford 
1838) ; so that we must regard it as certain that this is 
the true reading of the codex.^ But even if this were not 
the case, there could be no hesitation about supplying iiri 
instead of vtto, and Wieseler's rendering of the words based 
upon it is in the highest degree unnatural. All others are 
agreed that to repiia t^9 Bva-co}^ must be taken in a local 
sense. Some, however, suppose that Clement refers simply 
to Rome itself, or to Italy. So De Wette, Schenkel, Baur, 
Reuss, and others. Baur and Schenkel think that the ex- 
pression is used subjectively with reference to St. Paul, for 
Rome as the limit of his labours in the West, so that the 
genitive is to be taken as explicative — " he came to the goal 
or limit appointed to his labours in the West," ue. to Rome :^ 

1 [YHiile in Junius the letters ut txt are printed in red, Jacobson 
(in his 4th edition, 1863), L p. 28, says: qua tamen in MSto adhuc 
exhibentur. Dr. Petebsen has of late again examined the Codex Alex. 
in the British Museum, and informs us ^* KAIEIIITOTEPMA is beyond 
a doubt, and yrithout lacunas, the reading here." Of. Laurent, in the 
Zeitschr.f. Luther. Theol, 1863, p. 416 sqqj 

' [So also Otto, who takes ro ripficti to denote the goal of a racecourse: 
** the goal appointed for the apostle^s course in the West"] 
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and thus Baur thinks that his apostolic life and labours are 
likened to the course of the snn; and that Kome, as the 
extreme point in the West to which he came, is described as 
the place of "his going down " But this subjective appli- 
cation of the expression is, if we look at the simple words 
themselves, iirl to ripfia t^9 Bvaeoy^ (not even t^9 Swreax} 
avTov) iKdtoVy quite unnatural. Others, as e.g. De Wette, 
think that the relative expression rkpfia is rhetorically applied 
to Rome as the most westerly point of those labours of the 
apostle which began far east in Jerusalem. But Clement 
clearly distinguishes between Svcrt9, which is the simpler anti- 
thesis to avaroKf) and to ripfia rrj^ Sucreo)?, and we must 
keep in mind the fact that Clement lived and wrote in Home. 
A writer living in the far east might perhaps speak thus of 
Rome or of Italy; but certainly one living in Rome — a Roman 
bishop — could make use of such an expression only with 
reference to a point lying far west of Rome : and thus from 
this very passage we are led necessarily to think of Spain. 
We may therefore regard it as certain that St. Paul iieally 
did labour in the parts referred to ; for Clemens Romanus, 
who most probably is named in Phil. iv. 3 as the apostle's 
fellow-labourer, and who was a Roman bishop, in an epistle, 
the genuineness of which is beyond question — an epistle 
which was not (as De Wette and Schenkel think) written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, but certainly in the 
course of the first century — mentions it as something known 
to his readers. This, in my opinion, is a witness sufficiently 
trustworthy for the historical truth of the fact in question, — 
a testimony which is confirmed by the passage in Muratori's 
Fragment. 

Now, if we may regard it as certain that St. Paul had not 
visited Spain any more than Rome, or any country west of 
Rome, previous to his seizure and imprisonment at Jerusalem, 
we are compelled to assume that he was liberated from his 
first Roman imprisonment, and, in the interval between this 
and his second imprisonment there, made a journey into 
Spain, according to the purpose entertained by him during 
his residence in Corinth (Rom. xv. 24, 28). 
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This assamption is by no means contradicted by anything 
that is said in the Acts of the Apostles ; in my judgment, 
the statements there rather favour it, Baur, indeed (PaS' 
tordlbriefey p. 92), finds a conclusive argument against this 
assumption in St Paul's farewell address to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 17 sqq.). At ver. 25 the apostle 
says, " I know that ye all, among whom I have gone preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more */' and 
in ver. 38 we are told that the elders sorrowed "most of all 
for the words which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more." Now, as Baur proceeds throughout on the pre- 
supposition that the entire discourse is the composition of the 
writer of the book, who already had before him the subse 
quent facts, he thinks — and, upon this supposition, with fair- 
ness — that he could not have put these words into St. Paul's 
mouth, nor have emphatically repeated them, if after all the 
apostle was in the issue liberated from his Roman imprison- 
ment, and did visit again the Churches in Asia Minor. But 
the results of our investigations (§ 125, 130) have already 
led us to the conclusion that the discourse to the Ephesian 
eVlers must be looked upon as authentic. And if St. Paul 
did express himself as we are told in Acts xx., we are not 
obliged to conclude that he there delivered a prophecy, or 
spoke by divine revelation or other certain prescience, de- 
claring that the impending imprisonment would end in his 
death, or that the Christians in these districts would never 
again see him. He rather expresses himself as if he felt a 
very strong presentiment of the worst issue. That he could 
not have meant it as a deliberate prophecy, is clear from the 
fact that in the epistles which he wrote during the Roman 
imprisonment, he expresses the hope and confidence that he 
would again visit the churches of Macedonia and Asia Minor 
(Phil. ii. 24 ; Philem. 22). No argument, therefore, can be 
drawn against our assumption from the statement to the 
Ephesian elders, or the comment of the narrator upon it. 
Luke, as he usually does in both his treatises, and in the 
Acts particularly, simply gives the account which he has 
before him without any comment of his own ; and it by no 
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means follows that because he .does so, he was unaware of 
the more happy issue of that Roman imprisonment^ The 
manner in which the book of the Acts closes (eh. xxviii. 31), 
viz. with the statement that Paul ^^ abode two whole years 
in Kome in his own hired house, preaching the kingdom of 
God to all who came unto him, no man forbidding him," is 
by no means unimportant as bearing upon our assumption. 
The composition of the Acts must be placed certainly some 
years after the second year of the apostle's residence in Borne, 
and Luke must have concluded thus summarily and abruptly, 
because at this point an important change took place in the 
apostle's circumstances ; and it is very improbable, judging 
from the style and manner of this conclusion, that this change 
was the trial and martyrdom of the apostle, the final conclu- 
sion of his life and labours. Far more conformable to the 
words of these last verses is it to suppose that the change 
which then took place was the liberation of the apostle, when 
a new series of labours and of visits to other places began, 
concerning which Luke, when he ended the book of the 
Acts, intended at a future time to give Theophilus an account. 
At any rate, we must conclude that the liberation of the 
apostle took place before the burning of Rome by Nero 
(a.d. 64, July 19 and onwards), and the persecution of the 
Christians which followed thereupon ; for after that time he 
certainly could not have obtained his freedom. This may 
certainly have been the case, not only on the supposition of 
St. Paurs arrival in Rome in the year 61, but supposing (as 
seems to us more probable) that he arrived in the spring of 
the year 62. In this latter case his liberation must have taken 
place only a few months before the terrible events referred 
to, and this is quite possible. 

1 [Otto refers to the supposed plan of the book of the Acts (see § 128), 
and to the express revelation of Christ to the apostle, Acts xziii. 11, that 
Paul should bear witness of Him '^ as far as Rome, and no farther." It 
reflects (he thinks) upon the apostolic character of St. Paul, to suppose 
that after that revelation he should have had in mind another goal still 
farther off than Rome. As if in that passage the aposUe^s labours were 
limited to Rome ! — B.] 
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§ 177. 

We know Titas only through the Pauline epistles ; he is 
not mentioned in the Acts. He is first named in Gal. ii. 3, 
on the occasion of St. Paul's second journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts xv. He accompanied the apostle on this journey, and 
had probably been before then his assistant at Antioch. He 
was, according to Gal. ii. 3, an Hellenist, born of Greek 
parents, and had never been admitted as a member of the 
Jewish nation by the rite of circumcision. Very probably 
he had been converted by St. Paul, as the title given him in 
Tit. i. 4 seems to indicate (Tirtp ypijalm rexpfp). He is 
n^xt mentioned in 2d Corinthians. The apostle had pro- 
bably sent him (see § 150) from Ephesus to Corinth with a 
letter, now lost, which had been written between 1st and 
2d Corinthians ; and the importance of this mission on such 
an occasion shows the great confidence which St. Paul re- 
posed in him. The apostle met him afterwards in Mace- 
donia with news from Corinth, and sent him back again with 
our 2d Corinthians, and to make the collection for the Chris- 
tians in Judea. See 2 Cor. ii 13, where he calls him " Titus, 
my brother," vii. 6, 13, 14, viii. 6, 16, 17, 23 (fcocpcovh ifio^ 
KoX eU ifm^ aw€py6<;)j xii. 18. Titus is not named among 
those companions (Acts xx. 4) who were with St. Paul on 
his return journey from Corinth, over Macedonia and Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, and we may perhaps from this conclude 
that he was not then with him. When St. Paul wrote the 
second Epistle to Timothy, Titus had gone to Dalmatia, 
and had been therefore a short time with the apostle (2 Tim. 
iv. 10). According to later ecclesiastical tradition, he was 
the first bishop of Crete (Euseb. H. E. iii. 4 ; Theodoret, ad 
1 Tim. iii. 1 ; Conatitt. aposL vii. 46). Still it is very likely 
that this is based simply on our epistle. 

I may mention further, that in Acts xviii. 7, instead of 
^lovoTov (the name of a aefiofjbcpo^ in Corinth), another read- 
ing gives Tirov (Syr., Erp., Sahid.\ TLtov'Iovctov (E, [Cod. 
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Sin. k], 4 min., Vulg., Copt, Ann., Syr. p., etc.), Tirlov 
'lovoTov (B,D**), and that accordingly Chrysostom, Gro- 
tius, and others suppose that Justus to have been our Titus* 
Wieseler does not indeed confirm this, but he believes that 
our Titus was a Corinthian, who became the companion of 
St. Paul after his residence in Corinth (pp. 204, 326). But 
this is not only a purely arbitrary conjecture : it is decidedly 
erroneous, because according to GaL ii. Titus was with St. 
Paul during those proceedings in Jerusalem (Acts xv.) 
which certainly preceded his first European tour, and is 
not, as Wieseler thinks, to be placed after that tour, Acts 
xviii. (See above, § 136.) 

§ 178. 
When our epistle was written, Titus was in the island 'of 
Crete ; and indeed St. Paul had left him behind to set in 
order the Churches there, and carryforward the correction 
of those things which were defective (Tit. i. 5). From the 
manner in which St. Paul here speaks, it would appear that 
he himself had been to Crete with Titus for a short time, and 
not very long before. Crete is named in Acts xxvii. 7, 8, 
where we are told that the ship in which St. Paul was taken 
to Rome sailed under Crete, and called at a place called 
KaKol Tufiepe^. From this circumstance Grotius and others 
have thought that St. Paul left Titus there, because he found 
that Christianity had been planted here and there upon the 
island. But this conjecture is untenable. Apart from the 
probability that, if this had really occurred in connection 
with one of the apostle's companions, it would have been 
mentioned in a part of the narrative where everything is 
given with the greatest minuteness of detail, and probably 
by Timothy, St. Paul must have written the letter not long 
after, soon after his arrival in Rome ; but the words in ch. 
iii. 12, ixel yhp (i.e, at Nicopolis) KixpiKa wapa'xeifiaa'aVy 
show that the apostle was not when he wrote a prisoner, 
but could plan to go where he wished. The epistle must 
therefore either have been written later, i.e. after the 
Roman imprisonment, which lasted two years, — which would 
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harmonize with the sapposition that immediately after his 
liberation he visited Crete, because a very long time could 
not have elapsed between his visit and his letter ; or both the 
visit and the epistle must be placed at a much earlier period 
of the apostle's life — before the Roman and the Caesarean 
imprisonment, and the seizure in Jerusalem. Many of the 
latest expositors and critics assign a place to it during that 
earlier period, but they differ much as to the point in the 
history on which they fix. Considering merely the external 
historical relations of the epistle, such an assumption is not 
improbable, though neither the Acts nor the other Pauline 
epistles mention any journey of St. Paul with Titus to Crete. 
By certain passages in 2d Corinthians we have been already 
obliged to suppose (§ 146), either that St. Paul's stay in 
Corinth (Acts xviii.) was interrupted and divided by an 
absence which is not named, or that between this stay and 
the subsequent visit (Acts xx. 2) another journey to Achaia, 
and perhaps to Macedonia likewise, which is not mentioned in 
the Acts, had taken place ; and the three shipwrecks named 
in 2 Cor. xi. 25 imply three voyages as having been made 
by the apostle in the course of his missionary tours, of which 
no particulars are given in the Acts. It is open to us, there- 
fore, to suppose that St. Paul, in company with Titus, on his 
way to or from Europe and Asia Minor, or on a journey be- 
tween Syria and Asia Minor, or from one part of the Asiatic 
coast to another, may have been driven to Crete, or that he 
journeyed thither expressly from Antioch, Asia Minor, or 
Greece. 

The internal historical data of the letter would not contra- 
dict this, though they are not of a kind to enable us to fix 
with certainty on any given time. They rather leave room 
for choice of several points in the history. We may infer 
from Tit. iii. 13 that St. Paul intended sending this epistle 
to Titus by one Zenas, who is described as a vofiiKo^^ and by 
ApoUos, or otherwise he knew that these brethren would 
very soon visit Crete, or were in the island already ; the first 
conjecture being the more probable. We know nothing 
whatever of Zenas, save the mention of him here. But the 
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mention of him speaks rather in favour of than against 
the genuineness of the epistle. The mention of Apollos 
shows ns, by comparison with Acts xviii. 24-28, that the 
epistle must have been written after St. Paul's second mis- 
sionary tour, and after his first residence in Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 19 sq.). The conjecture of Michaelis, therefore, is 
inadmissible, that St. Paul went to Crete during his first 
recorded residence in Corinth (Acts xviii.), and that he 
wrote the Epistle to Titus from Corinth. According to 
Tit. iii. 12, it would appear that when the epistle was written, 
Artemas and Tychicus were with the apostle. We know 
nothing further of Artemas. Tychicus was an Asiatic, who 
is named as one of St. Paul's companions in travel when 
he returned from his third great missionary jouniey from 
Macedonia to Asia Minor (Acts xx. 4) : he had perhaps 
accompanied him from Ephesus to Macedonia and Achaia. 
He was afterwards with the apostle in Rome, and was to 
convey the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians (Col. 
iv. 7, 8 ; Eph. vi. 21, 22). In 2 Tim. iv. 12, St. Paul 
says that he has sent him to Ephesus. Thus he seems to 
have been much with the apostle, and to have been very 
serviceable to him in the ministry; so that nothing more 
definite concerning the date of our epistle can be discovered 
even from him. Nor can any inference be drawn from the 
intention expressed to winter in Nicopolis (iii. 12). We 
know not whether St. Paul did spend a winter at a place 
called Nicopolis. It does not necessarily follow, from what 
he here says, that he actually did so; circumstances may 
have changed, and he may have been compelled to give 
up his intention. This much, however, is probable, that 
when St. Paul wrote the epistle, he was residing not in 
Nicopolis, as the postscript in Cod. A and others read, — for 
then, as Wieseler, § 330, has remarked, we should have ex- 
pected (S& and not i#c€i, — but in the neighbourhood of this 
town. But there were several places of this name, and in 
different countries : viz. (a) in Epirus, on the sea-coast, built 
by Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium ; (6) in 
Thrace ; (c) in Macedonia, on the river Nestus, not far from 
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PhQippi ; (d) in Annenia, built by Pompey ; (e) in Cilicia ; 
(/) in Bithynia ; (g) in Pontus ; (A) in Egypt, and others. 
Titus, of course, would know which of these was meant, be- 
cause he knew not only the province to which St. Paul had 
gone when he left Crete, but also in which of these towns 
Christianity had obtained a footing, and with which of them 
St. Paul had personal dealings and associations, as he pro- 
bably had with the town here mentioned ; but to us nothing 
whatever is known upon either of these points. The ordi- 
nary postscript names the Macedonian NicopoHs as the place 
of writing, and so does Theodoret ; but this can be regarded 
only as a conjecture. This mention of Nicopolis does not 
bring us a whit nearer to a definite and ascertained conclu- 
sion : all we can say is, that the naming of this place, which 
is not spoken of elsewhere in St. Paul's history, is an argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the letter, because a forger 
would not insert the name of a place with which it was not 
otherwise known that the apostle had personal dealings. 

We may therefore regard the facts of the case variously. 
If the second visit to Corinth, implied in 2d Corinthians, 
took place subsequently to the journey from Corinth to 
Ephesus mentioned in Acts xviii. 18, St. Paul might have 
gone to Crete on that journey from Syria or Asia Minor to 
Corinth or back, and might have written the epistle from 
Ephesus; for ApoUos had returned thither from Corinth. 
In this case, NicopoHs might have been the place of that 
name in Cilicia, and the apostle's intention to winter there 
was not carried out. This conjecture seems to have the most 
probability in it ; ue, supposing that the visit to Crete and 
the epistle are placed before the first Roman imprisonment. 

But seeing we are obliged, on other and distinct grounds, 
to conclude that the apostle was liberated from his first 
Roman imprisonment, both the journey to Crete and the 
composition of the epistle are best placed in the interval be- 
tween the first and the second Roman imprisonment. This, 
when we consider it, is by far the simplest and most pro- 
bable view. The following are the main considerations in 
its favour : — 
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a. The relation which our epistle bears to 2d Timothy, 
which, as we shall see, must certainly have been written in 
the last Roman imprisonment. The close affinity subsist- 
ing between these two epistles in style and language, and 
the corresponding difference between them both and the 
other earlier Pauline letters, are best explained upon the 
supposition that they stand tolerably near together in point 
of time. 

6. Apart from this, the expressions ZtZaaKoKia xrfutlvovaoj 
i. 9, ii. 1 ; vyuziveiv iv r^ irioTei, i. 13, ii. 2 ; and the direc- 
tion given in ch. iii. 10 as to the treatment to be pursued 
towards an alperiKov avOpoairoVy make it probable that the 
epistle belongs to a later time, when many false doctrines 
had arisen in the Churches, and when these had attained a 
more definite form and settled character, in opposition to the 
true apostolic doctrine, than they had before the apostle's 
seizure in Jerusalem. 

c. Had the epistle been written during the earlier period, 
there must have been Christian Churches in Crete when St, 
Paul travelled as a prisoner from Csesarea to Rome; and 
in this case we should certainly expect that, in the very 
detailed and circumstantial narrative of Acts xxvii., some 
reference or hint would directly or indirectly have been 
given : e,g.^ that Paul and his company would have liked to 
have wintered there, not only on account of the weather, but 
to see the Christian brethren there, even if they were living 
at a different place in the island from that where they 
landed ; or that the apostle was grieved that he could not 
visit them. [Such a supposition is further sanctioned by 
what we are told did happen both in Malta, and on their 
landing in Italy, where they met the brethren.] 

§ 179. 
The object of the epistle is to give Titus rules for his 
guidance in ordering the affairs of the Churches, and in 
appointing office-bearers, and to tell him what he must 
chiefly have at heart in the oversight of the Churches and 
of individuals. As to the appointment of office-bearers, it 
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is important to observe that no distinction is made in the 
epistle between the iwia-Kowo^ and the irpea^vrepo^ (i. 5, 7) ; 
and that no mention whatever is made of deacons as distinct 
from, and side by side with, the eTriWoTTOt. This indicates 
great simplicity of church organization, and, taken together 
with the evidence otherwise furnished of the genuineness of 
the epistle, shows that it could not have been written, as 
some think, long after the apostolic ^ge. We learn from 
Philo (Legat. ad Cat. § 36), that Jews had settled in Crete ; 
and the epistle shows that St. Paul was anxious about the 
influence they might have in disturbing the Churches there, 
though he only hints at this (i. 10, 14, iii. 9). The style of 
the polemic against errors which had arisen or were threat- 
ening, furnishes no objection, as far as I can see, against 
the genuineness of the letter, though De Wette (§ 154, e) 
thinks it does. It certainly cannot be thought strange that 
Jndaizing teachers were already threatening to disturb the 
Churches, even before they were thoroughly organized or 
had elders ordained over them, for we find the same thing 
at Colossse. Nor can I see, in the qualifications specified 
for the bishop in ch. i. 9, any proof that Christianity must 
have been established in the island a longer time than other 
statements of the letter, and circumstances connected with 
it, oblige us to suppose. 



THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY. 

§180. 
Timotheus (cf. § 140) was the son of a Gentile father and 
of a Jewish mother belonging to Lystra in Lycaonia. St. 
Paul first met him there on his second great missionary 
journey, and took him with him as his assistant, having cir- 
cumcised him because of the Jews which were in that quarter 
(Acts xvi. 1 sqq.). At that time Timotheus already belonged 
to the Christian Church, for he is called a fia0r)Tq<s, and so 
did his mother (vio^ yxn/at^Ko^ ^lovBala^ iruTrrj^^ Acts xvi. 1). 
They both had probably been brought to the knowledge of 
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the gospel by St. Paul himself on his former journey (xiv. 6). 
According to 2 Tim. i. 5, his grandmother was also a Chris- 
tian, and her name is given as Lois, and that of his mother 
as Eunice. On that journey of Acts xvi., Timotheus accom- 
panied Paul and Silas to Philippi, where it seems that he 
remained after Paul and Silas left, meeting them again 
afterwards at Berea. Here again he remained behind upon 
St. Paul's departure, and came to him again at Athens. 
The apostle then sent him into Macedonia, and perhaps to 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 2), whence he came with Silas to 
St. Paul at Corinth, and was with him at Corinth when he 
wrote the Epistles to the Thessalonians, but had probably left 
when the apostle departed to go by Ephesus to Jerusalem. 
He was, however, with the apostle during his protracted 
residence at Ephesus. From Ephesus St. Paul sent him 
(probably with our 1st Corinthians) to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17, 
xvi. 10), whence he returned again to the apostle, who again 
despatched him with Erastus to Macedonia (Acts zix. 22), 
a short time before he went thither himself. He was with 
St. Paul in Macedonia when he wrote 2d Corinthians (i. 1), 
and with him at Corinth when he wrote the Epbtle to the 
Bomans (xvi. 21). He returned to Asia Minor with St. 
Paul (Acts XX. 4), and certainly accompanied him all the 
way to Jerusalem, and most probably was with him on his 
voyage from CsBsarea to Rome ; for he was, we think, the 
narrator of that eventful journey, as well as of the journey 
from Macedonia to Jerusalem, and of the second missionary 
tour from Troas to Philippi (see § 124, 125). He was cer- 
tainly in Rome with the imprisoned apostle when he wrote 
the Epistles to the Philippians, to Philemon, to the Colos- 
sians, and the Ephesian epistle. It is further evident, from 
Heb. xiii. 23, that Timotheus had been for some time a 
prisoner before that epistle was written, and had a short time - 
before been liberated. This was probably in Rome, and 
after St. PauFs death. Ecclesiastical tradition makes Timo- 
theus the first bishop of the Church at Ephesus (Euseb. 
iii. 4 ; Const. aposL vii. 46) ; and the last-named work says 
that he suffered martyrdom under Domitian or Nerva. 
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THE ^GOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 

§181. 
St. Paul, when he wrote this epistle, was a prisoner (i. 8, 
12, 16, ii. 9), and in Rome, as is clear from ch. i. 16, 17. 
He had already once stood his trial there, without being con- 
demned (iv. 16, 17). From ch. iv. 6-8, he seems to take it 
for granted that his imprisonment would soon terminate in 
death : iyoi> yhp rjj&q {nrhhofiai^ koI 6 Kaipo<: rrj^ avdXvaem 
fwv iif>4(mjK€v. This, however, must be regarded simply as a 
presentiment, and not as an assured conviction, as is clear from 
vers. 17, 18, and still more from the contents of the entire 
epistle, which show that he did not expect to suffer imme- 
diately. Of his helpers in the gospel, Luke only was with 
him (iv. 11). He sends greetings from several — of whom 
we know nothing, save that they were doubtless confessors 
of the Lord, and probably residents in Rome, without being 
officially employed in the service of the gospel — Eubulus, 
Pudens, Linus, Claudia, " koX oi aB€\<f)ol irameir Other 
helpers had been with him during this imprisonment (iv. 
10, 12), who had now left, and whose departure he seems 
keenly to have felt : viz. (a) Demas, of whom he says, ^^ he 
hath forsaken me, having loved this world, and has gone to 
Thessalonica^" He is named in Col. iv. 14, Philem. 24, 
where St. Paul sends greetings from him, so that he must 
then also have been with the apostle, {b) Crescens, who 
had gone to Galatia, of whom we know nothing more, (c) 
Titus, who had gone to Dalmatia, where Christianity had 
probably been preached and planted by the apostle, because 
Dalmatia belonged to the province of Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19). 
{d) Tychicus, whom he had sent to Ephesus, and whom we 
have already had before us as the messenger to whom the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians were entrusted, 
and who probably conveyed the Epistle to Titus to Crete. 
In ch. i. 15 he speaks of ^^ those who are in Asia " {ol iv 
^Aaia^ who had turned away from him, and among whom 
were Fhygellus and Hermogenes (pei*sons unknown to us). 
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He speaks of this as a fact already known to Timotlij, 
though it is not expressly said that they had been with him 
in Rome. Immediately afterwards he highly commends 
one Onesiphorus, who had been of great service to him in 
Ephesus, and who in Rome had evinced great love to him. 
This Onesiphorus seems to have been an Ephesian, who 
during St. Paul's imprisonment in Rome came thither, and 
apparently was still there; cf. iv. 19, aairaaa^ . . . tov 
^OvqaL<\)6pov oheov. Timothy was not himself near to the 
apostle, but in Asia Minor, probably in Ephesus or the 
neighbourhood : the comparison of iv..l9 with i. 18 leads us 
to this conclusion ; so also iv. 14, cf. Acts xix. 33, 34. There 
also were probably Aquila and Priscilla (iv. 19, atnraatu 
npiaxav Koi ^AkvXxiv)^ who had formerly resided in Rome, 
but who were obliged to leave through the edict of Claudius, 
and had come to Corinth (Acts xviii.), where St. Paul once 
sojourned with them. With him they had gone to Ephesus, 
where they remained a long time ; thence they must have 
removed to Rome, for they were at this city when the Epistle 
to the Romans was written. We may with probability assume 
that they were not at Rome when St. Paul wrote our Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon; otherwise they would 
surely have been mentioned, at least in the Colossian epistle. 
Before St. Paul's first coming to Rome they may have re- 
turned to Asia, and have settled at Ephesus, where we here 
find them. 

The apostle's immediate object in the epistle was to urge 
Timothy to come to him as soon as possible (i. 4, iv. 9, 21, 
irpo ')(€viJmvo<;) ; and he commands him to bring Mark with 
him (iv. 11), who must have been at the time not far from 
Timothy ; also to bring some things which the apostle had 
left behind him at Troas on a former visit to those parts 
(iv. 13, TOV 4>eKovnv^ " the cloak" or " the bag"). 

§182. 
In inquiring the time of writing, we take for granted the 
genuineness of the epistle ; and we are fully warranted to do 
this by the numerous personal references occurring in it, 
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which are of such a character that it would he almost im- 
possible to explain them on the supposition of the spurious- 
ness of the epistle. Genuineness, indeed, is stamped upon 
the letter throughout, so clearly and unmistakeably, that we 
cannot for a moment entertain the idea of its being a for- 
gery. It would be very diflScult to discover an object that 
could have induced any later writer to forge such an epistle 
in St. Paul's name. The question therefore arises, whether 
the liistorical facts and circumstances presented in the letter 
in any way point to and correspond with that Roman im- 
prisonment which is mentioned in the end of the book of the 
Acts, and during which the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, were written. Some of 
the latest expositors think that they do. Our epistle might 
have been written either before or after these others, either 
in the first or last portion of the two years' imprisonment : 
almost all (except Hug) are agreed in saying that it could 
not have been among these letters, i.e. after one and before 
another; and they certainly are right in this, because in 
all those four Timothy is represented as with St. Paul, but 
when this was addressed to him he was far away. Most of 
those who put this epistle in this imprisonment hold that 
it was written later than the other four (so Hemsen, Kling, 
Wieseler); but others, e,g, Matthies, before them. The 
difference in Timothy's circumstances seems to favour this 
theory, just as that in Mark's relations, who, according to 
Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24, had been with St. Paul at Rome ; 
whereas in our epistle (iv. 11) he commands Timothy to 
bring him with him from Asia Minor. This might be ex- 
plained if the epistle had been written in the beginning of 
the imprisonment ; for Timothy and Mark might have come 
to Rome in consequence of this command of the apostle, so 
that they would have been with him when he wrote Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, and Philemon, and Timothy at least when 
he wrote Philippians. Our theory, indeed, that Timothy 
accompanied the apostle from CsBsarea to Rome, and wrote 
the account of that journey given in the Acts (xxvii. xxviii.), 
would not agree with this supposition. But there are other 
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personal references in 2d Timothy which also militate against 
the opinion : e^. (a) that Demas had forsaken him (iv. 10), 
for he was with St. Paul when Colossians (iv. 14) and 
Philemon (24) were written ; and as he is mentioned in 2d 
Timothy, it is very improbable that he had so soon come 
back to him again. It rather implies that 2d Timothy was 
written later. Again, {b) according to Acts xxvii. 2, Aria- 
tarchus sailed with St. Paul from Csesarea to Rome ; and he 
was still with the apostle, Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24, but not 
with him certainly when our epistle was written (see iv. 11). 
Aristarchus therefore, like Demas, as he was away from 
Rome when 2d Timothy was written, must have returned 
again to the apostle, which is still less probable. Further^ 
(c) Tychicus, who was to convey the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, had been sent, according to 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, by the apostle to Ephesus. This also tells in favour 
of the opinion that 2d Timothy was written after those 
other epistles, even if it be thought by some that the mission 
named in 2d Timothy is the same as that in which he was 
entrusted with the Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon. 

In limiting the date of the epistle to one and the same 
Roman imprisonment, we are thus compelled by overwhelm* 
ing considerations to place it last. Accordingly Timothy 
and Mark must have left home since the writing of the other 
four epistles, and have gone to Asia Minor ; and this we may 
suppose, though it is not without difficulty, (a) It hardly 
is reconcilable as to time, considering that this imprisonment 
seems, according to the mention of it in the Acts, to have 
lasted only two years ; and that of those four earlier epistles 
sent during this Roman imprisonment, one (Philippians) was 
written at a different time from the other three, and under 
different circumstances, and none of them were written 
during the first half of the period named ; and yet that after- 
wards Timothy was sent by St. Paul to Asia Minor, and a 
fifth letter written recalling him again to Rome, when he 
could hardly have reached his destination. It is difficult to 
conceive of all these epistlej, events, and changes being 
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crowded into one and the same jear. Moreover, (b) there 
is in 2d Timothy no hint whatever that Timothy had been 
with the apostle daring the imprisonment in which he writes, 
still less that he had left him only a short time before ; nor 
is there any hint of the same kind concerning Mark. Still 
greater difficulty is presented in 2 Tim. iv. 20, against the 
opinion that the epistle was written daring the first Roman 
imprisonment. This passage is not easily explicable upon 
such a supposition : "Epcurro^ Sfis^pep iv Kopip0q>y Tp6<f>^fiov 
Se airikvirov hf MCKrfrtp aadevoxnna. These words, in their 
natural sense, certainly lead us to suppose that St. Paul him- 
self had been upon a journey, and had left Trophimus behind 
liim at Miletus sick, and that Erastus had parted from him 
at Corinth. Now, if the epistle were written during the 
first Roman imprisonment, the reference in these words can 
only be to the last journey of the apostle recorded in the 
Acts from Achaia over Macedonia to Jerusalem. As to 
Erastus, it is not improbable that, as St. Paul had sent him 
with Timothy from Ephesus to Macedonia (Acts six. 22), 
and as he was with the apostle in Corinth when the Epistle 
to the Romans was written, and probably occupied a public 
position there (Rom. xvi. 23, oIkov6/jlo<: rrj^: TroXecD?), St. Paul 
may have left him behind when he departed from Corinth ; 
for he is not mentioned among the companions in travel 
upon the return journey in Acts xx. 4. But we can hardly 
understand how, after an interval of three years, St. Paul 
could thus have to inform Timothy of this fact ; for Timothy 
was himself in company with St Paul on that return 
journey, and is named as one of the companions in travel 
(Acts XX. 4). As to Trophimus, he was an Ephesian, and 
one of the apostle's companions on that journey from Mace* 
donia to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4) ; but he could not have 
been left at Miletus, because we find him with the apostle in 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29) ; nor could he have been left there 
upon the voyage from Csesarea to Rome, for in the detailed 
account of that voyage Miletus is not named as one of the 
seaports at which they called. The way in which Wieseler 
endeavours to set aside this difficulty is very far-fetched. 
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He argues that the ship in which St. Paul embarked at 
Csesarea was bound for the coasts of Asia Minor (Acts 
xxvii. 2), 80 that, if they had remained on board, they would 
have gone forward to Miletus ; but when the Roman cen- 
turion embarked with his prisoners on board another vessel 
at Myra in Lycia, Trophimus remained in the first ship, and 
went on in her to Miletus. But had this been so, St. Paul 
could hardly have said, " Trophimus / left sick at Miletus," 
which is 150 miles from Myra. We cannot, moreover, sup- 
pose that the apostle could have had thus to inform Timothy 
of this circumstance two years after it occurred, when for a 
considerable part of this time Timothy had been with him in 
Rome, or especially when, according to our view, Timothy 
had been with the apostle on that very voyage. Whether 
this view of ours be adopted or not, the difficulty remains 
insuperable. If our epistle was really written during the 
first Roman imprisonment, we should have to give another 
meaning to this verse, to the effect that Paul had not been 
to Corinth and Miletus when Erastus and Trophimus re- 
mained behind there, but that he simply had been expecting 
these friends, and they had not come ; and thus Hug, 
Matthies, Hemsen, Kling, and others, explain it. Hug 
takes the airikvirov as the 3d plur. thus : " Trophimus have 
they left at Miletus sick, ue. they of Asia, with whom he 
was to have come to me, as witnesses for my case." Had 
this been the meaning, we should at least have expected that 
"they of Asia" (i. 15) would have been mentioned imme- 
diately before. Matthies (p. 588) renders it, " On account 
of his sickness, I have been obliged to let him remain at 
Miletus." But any one fairly considering the language 
used must grant that St. Paul could not have expressed 
himself as he has, if he did not really mean to intimate that 
be had been to Miletus, and that Trophimus through sick- 
ness could not accompany him farther. In like manner, if 
he did not mean that Erastus had parted from him, and 
stayed behind in Corinth, he could not have said cfbewev iv 
Kopiv0G>j but would certainly have used some other expres- 
sion ; e.g.f " Erastus has not come to me," or the like. 
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§183. 
Assuming, therefore, the indisputable genuineness of this 
epistle, its contents confirm our belief in the twofold Koman 
imprisonment of St. Paul. And bearing in mind the data 
of the Epistle to Titus, and the passage from Clement of 
Rome, the most probable supposition seems to be, that when 
St. Paul obtained his freedom at the end of the two years* 
imprisonment, he went first into Spain, thence with Titus to 
Crete, thence to Asia Minor and Greece, visiting Troas, 
Miletus, and Corinth, and that he had not seen Timothy 
since he was at these last-named places. We have indeed 
no information as to the manner in which he came to 
be again a prisoner in Rome. Possibly he went thither 
voluntarily, in order to visit the brethren, and was appre- 
hended during his residence there, and his imprisonment 
ended in his martyrdom. At any rate, we must assume 
(a) that a tolerably long interval elapsed between the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second Roman impri- 
sonment, probably not less than two years ; {b) that during 
this interval the burning of Rome, and the first bloody per- 
secution of the Roman Christians by Nero following there- 
upon, took place. If this had not preceded, we can hardly 
undei-stand how St. Paul could have said, with reference to 
the Roman authorities (2 Tim. iv. 17), eppvaOrfv iic aro/mrof: 
XiovTo^. (c) That when the apostle returned to Rome, the 
first outburst of rage against the Christians had assuaged ; 
otherwise the proceedings against St. Paul could not have 
been so protracted as this epistle implies, (d) That the 
martyrdom of St. Paul could not have taken place before 
A.D. 66, and perhaps somewhat later. This is very probable, 
and tallies with the date given by Eusebius, viz. a.d. 67. 



THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 

§184. 
We" have seen (§ 173) that criticism was directed against 
the genuineness of this book long before the two other pas- 
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toral epistles, and that amongst others Neander himself con- 
fessed that he was not so fully satisfied ahont it as aboat all 
the other Pauline epistles in our Canon, including Titus and 
2d Timothy. Most modem expositors and critics, on the 
other hand, think that we must form the same judgment 
concerning this as concerning the other two, and that all 
three must stand or fall together. It cannot be denied that 
there is a great similarity between 1st Timothy on the one 
hand, and 2d Timothy, and especially Titus, on the other, 
and that the three together stand contrasted in many points 
with the rest of St. Paul's epistles (see De Wette, § 155 a — e) ; 
showing apparently that they are the work of one and the 
same writer, and if not contemporaneous, were at any rate 
written very near together. My opinion is, that the case of 
1st Timothy is very different from that of Titus and 2d 
Timothy, and that, if viewed as a genuine letter of St. Paul's, 
it presents far greater difficulties than do those. They who 
hold all three epistles to be spurious acknowledge this ; for 
they (e.g. Eichhom, Baur, De Wette) regard 1st Timothy as 
written after the other two, and as to some extent dependent 
upon them, though perhaps by the same writer. Those who 
hold that all three epistles are genuine cannot allow this ; 
for, according to them, 1st Timothy must have been written 
at least before 2d Timothy. 

There is no question that this epistle, like the others, claims 
to have been written by St. Paul, who is expressly named 
as the writer (i. 1), and who is represented as addressing his 
letter to Timothy, whom he had left behind at Ephesus on 
his journey to Macedonia,^ and who had since been called 
upon to combat certain false teachers (i. 3). Directions are 
here given to Timothy to guide him in refuting these teachers, 

* [Otto, on the contrary, by a very far-fetched and distorted inter- 
pretation of 1 Tim. i. 8, nudceB ont that it is not St. Pan], but Timothy, 
who is said to have gone to Macedonia, whither St. Paul had sent him 
(Acts xix. 22). The epistle, he thinks, refers not so ranch to Church 
affairs in Macedonia generally, but to the Church at Corinth, whither 
Timothy had proceeded : it was, he thinks, not a letter sent to Timothy, 
bat a paper of instructions given to him.] 
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in his behaviour to varioos classes of persons in the Church, 
and in enlarging and completing the organization of the 
community, until the apostle should himself come thither, as 
he hoped to do soon, though he might be delayed (iii. 14, 15, 
cf. iv. 13). It cannot be denied that it is very difficult to 
find a point in the portion of the apostle's life recorded in 
the book of the Acts answering to the historical relations 
implied in this epistle. I make the following remarks : — 

a. For a journey of St. Paul's from Ephesus to Macedonia 
we naturally turn our thoughts to that mentioned in Acts 
XX. 1, and most early expositors^ think that this is the one 
intended. But considering what we otherwise know of this, 
it do^ not correspond with the relations implied in our 
epistle. According to Acts xix. 22 (as we have seen), before 
Su Paul took that journey from Ephesus to Macedonia and 
Achaia, he had sent Timothy with Erastus from Ephesus, 
and Timothy was with the apostle in Macedonia when he 
wrote our 2d Corinthians. St. Paul could not then have 
written a letter wherein he implies that on coming from 
Ephesus he had left Timothy behind him there. To meet 
this objection, some expositors suppose that the mission of 
Timothy to Macedonia recorded in Acts xix. 22 is the same 
with that to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, 11), returning 
from which, St. Paul was expecting him again in Ephesus 
(1 Cor. xvi. 11): he would therefore be returned again, 
when the apostle left Ephesus ; and the apostle would leave 
him behind when he started, and would write the epistle 
to him either from Macedonia, or on his journey thither. 
Contrary to expectation, however, Timothy was obliged by 
unforeseen circumstances to leave Ephesus again and follow 
the apostle, so that when 2d Corinthians was written, he 
would be again with St. Paul in Macedonia. This combina- 
tion of circumstances is in more than one particular impro- 
bable. The account in Acts xix. 21, 22 shows plainly that 
the mission there mentioned of Timothy and Erastus to 
Macedonia took place only a short time before St. Paul's 

^ So Theodoret, Esnus, Hammond, MiCHAELiSf Hanlein, Schmidt, 
HMKPifiHR^ Planck, Cubtius, Huo, Akoer, and othera. 
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departure thither, and it is very unlikely that Timothy could 
have returned to Ephesus before St. Paul started. It is 
certain that the writer of that account knew nothing of such 
an occurrence, or of St. Paul's expecting him back, still less 
receiving him back, before he himself started.^ If St. Paul 
had written the letter under these circumstances from Mace- 
donia, we can scarcely think that he could have intended, as 
1 Tim. iii. 14 shows, to return very soon again to Ephesus ; 
for, according to Acts xix. 21 (cf. xx. 16), his purpose was 
to go on from Macedonia to Achaia, and it appears from 2d 
Corinthians that he kept to this. 

b. Matthies has advocated a very singular view. He 
thinks that St. Paul, upon his journey from Achaia (Acts 
XX. 1 sqq.), and before he returned over Macedonia to Asia 
Minor, despatched Timothy with oral instructions to Ephesus, 
and told him to stay there till he came ; and thus he takes 
the participle irop^vojievo^ eh MaKeBoviav (i. 3) to refer to 
Timothy. But this is hardly admissible on grammatical 
grounds, for in this case it should have been in the accusa- 
tive. But apart from this, if St. Paul had sent Timothy 
from Achaia over Macedonia to Ephesus, to stay at this last- 
named place, he could not have said, ^^ I commanded thee, 
when thou wentest to Macedonia, to abide still at Ephesus." 
In Acts XX. 4, moreover, Timothy is named among the 
apostle's companions on his journey back from Macedonia 
into Asia, and St. Paul could not have intended upon this 
journey to spend longer time in Ephesus, as 1st Timothy 
intimates. 

c. Other expositors, e.g, Moshelm, Schrader, Wieseler^ 
Reuss, assume, for the sake of this epistle, an earlier journey 
of the apostle's not mentioned in the Acts, during the three 
years' residence in Ephesus (Acts xix.). Wieseler thinks 
that St. Paul made this journey in the last of those three 
years to Macedonia, Corinth, and Crete, whence he returned 
to Ephesus; Reuss, on the contrary, conjectures that he 
went first to Crete, then to Corinth, then to Illyricum, and 
then over Macedonia back to Ephesus. This last conjecture 
is the least tenable; for on such a joui*ney as Reuss supposes. 
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St. Paal could not have expressed himself as he does (1 Tim. 
i. 3), that when he departed to Macedonia he told Timothy 
to abide still at Ephesus. But apart from this, if it be advis- 
able for us to suppose that St. Paul did not spend the whole 
of these two or three years uninterruptedly in Ephesus, it is 
quite improbable — according to Acts xix. 10, and particularly 
St. Paul's own statement (Acts xx. 31) — that he could have 
made a journey of such length and importance during the 
Ephesian visit as this conjecture involves. Moreover, the 
relation of 1st Timothy to the other two Pastoral Epistles (on 
the supposition of its genuineness) obliges us to fix its date 
much nearer to these than such a conjecture would allow ; 
and least of all in relation to 2d Timothy, if it was written 
(as we believe) during a second Roman imprisonment. 

§185. 
The question assumes another form if we put our 1st 
Timothy after the liberation of the apostle from his first im- 
prisonment in Bome.^ We must in this case suppose that 
after his liberation St. Paul went to Ephesus, not long be- 
fore he wrote our epistle, and that, leaving Timothy there, he 
went on into Macedonia. Considering the results at which 
we have already arrived (§ 178, 182), we might suppose the 
course of events to have been as follows : — St. Paul, having 
on the termination of his first imprisonment visited Spain 
and Crete, went into Asia Minor, and spent some time 
there, especially at Ephesus ; that here he left Timothy (who 
had perhaps been with him ever since he left Rome), while 
he went himself by Troas to Macedonia; that when in 
Macedonia he wrote 1st Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, 
almost at the same time. He then may have returned to 
Rome by way of Corinth and Miletus, before he had again 

1 So already (Ecumenius and Theophtlact ; so also Usher, Mill, 
Pearson, Clericus, Mynster (Kleine theoL Schriften^ Oopenh. 1826, p. 
191 sqq.), Wurm, TVegscheider, Feilmoser, Heydenreich, Guericke, 
BdHL, Flatt, Mack {Com, iiher die Pastoralbr. des Ap, P., Tiib. 1836, 
2d ed. 1841), Leo {PaxiU ep. prima ad Tim. grasce cum comm. perpetuo^ 
Leipz. 1837). [Gonybeare and HowsoN, Alford.] 

VOL. 11. P 
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seen Timothy ; and liaving arrived in the city, he was again 
imprisoned and wrote 2d Timothy. In this case we must 
suppose that he did not fulfil his intention, named in our 
epistle, to go to Ephesus again. Or we may suppose that, 
after writing our epistle, he did go to Ephesus, and thence 
came by Miletus and Corinth to Rome. Whichever conjec- 
ture we adopt, it does not affect our epistle. 

This certainly may have been the case. But when we con- 
template owT epistle as written at this time, and under these 
circumstances^ it presents both in its contents and its general 
bearing very serious difficulties : as a letter of St. Paul, 
with reference to the affairs of a Church which he had three 
times visited, spending during one of these visits between 
two and three years labouring among them, — a Church 
with whose members and officers he had many strong ties of 
affection (Acts xx.), among whom he had been a short time 
before he wrote ; a letter addressed to such a fellow-labourer 
and friend as Timothy, who had been in his service for many 
years, partly living with him, and partly fulfilling his com- 
missions to other Churches, who had been in Ephesus with 
him more than once, and was known there as the most 
trusty companion of the apostle. That, in a letter written 
under the circumstances at the time implied, St. Paul should 
give Timothy so many directions and counsels in reference 
to the Church, and Timothy's personal position in relation 
to it, may not seem strange ; and we may suppose that he 
might write this or that which we are sure Timothy must 
long before have heard and known : he might intentionally 
do this, because the epistle was to be communicated to the 
Church ; and he wished to justify and confirm Timothy in 
his personal and official relations to the community. But 
these directions are of a very general character, such as 
would be as applicable to any other Church as to that at 
Ephesus ; e.g. iii. 1-13, v. 9 sqq., concerning the qualifica- 
tions necessary in presbyters and deacons, the wives of pres- 
byters and deaconesses. We cannot doubt that, when the 
epistle was written, these offices had long existed in the 
Ephesian Churchy and were filled by certain individuals (cf. 
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Acts XX. 17); but they are spoken of as if they were now for 
the first time about to be established in a newly formed com- 
munion. It has indeed been supposed that, daring the long 
imprisonments at Csssarea and in Rome, the Churches had 
been much troubled and disordered by false teachers and 
disturbers of the peace ; and St. Paul, after his liberation, 
had stayed at Ephesus only a short time, so that he could not 
re-arrange matters fully. He had therefore left Timothy 
behind for this purpose, and thought it advisable to give him 
all necessary directions in writing. But supposing it was so, 
we certainly might have expected that these directions would 
have been expressed differently, and not as we find them. 
Considering the close intimacy subsisting between St. Paul 
and the Ephesian Church, we may be sure that he was kept 
informed, both at Csesarea and Rome, of their state and cir- 
cumstances, and had as frequent intercourse with them as 
the distance would allow. He could not therefore have been 
very ignorant of the state of matters among them during the 
years he was absent. Admitting all this, our epistle inti- 
mates that St. Paul had been again with them; and whether 
his stay was long or short, it would be long enough to renew 
old friendships, and to learn what changes had taken place 
in the personal circumstances of the community. We are 
therefore justified in expecting that, in his directions con- 
cerning Church officers, St. Paul would not be satisfied with 
an enumeration of the qualifications necessary for the office 
generally, but would have referred Timothy to certain indi- 
viduals ; for he must himself have known the qualifications 
of individuals in the Church, and their fitness to fill certain 
offices. In the Epistle to Titus, indeed, we find the direc- 
tions given regarding the election of elders in a general way 
only ; but there the case was different. The direction* are 
addressed to one or more Churches lately formed, with 
which the apostle had spent only a very short time — not long 
enough to become fully acquainted with personal matters. 

We can hardly believe that St. Paul would have kept 
personal matters and references to personal relations so en- 
tirely in the background in other respects also. There are 
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no greetings either from St. Paul to the Church, or to par- 
ticular members of the Church ; nor to Timothy on the 
part of the Macedonian Christians, who had been personally 
known to him, for he had often been among them, and had 
had a share in their first conversion. This appears all the 
more strange, because in his epistles generally St. Paul is 
wont to give so much prominence to what is personal, 
whether in the way of praise and comfort, or reproof and 
warning. Our epistle presents quite a contrast to 2d 
Timothy and to Titus in this respect ; and I confess that 
I cannot satisfactorily to myself explain this phenomenon 
in our epistle, upon the supposition of its genuineness, and 
that herein there lies for me a very serious ground of doubt.* 

§186. 

Other grounds I regard as secondary; still the epistle 
presents much that is questionable. I may name the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a.) The epistle contains much that reminds us of other 
Pauline Epistles, and much that is akin to the two other 
Pastoral Epistles. But this relationship is undeniably of such 
a kind, at least in part, as to be the more easily explained 

^ [We cannot fail to be struck with the diffidence and reluctance with 
which Bleek here states his doubt, nor to perceive the candour with 
which, having balanced the arguments pro and con^ and finding the 
preponderance in his reckoning on the negative side, he suffers not his 
religious sympathies and Christian conservatism to override his critical 
judgment. But while admiring his fairness and impartiality, we cannot 
estimate as he does the weight of the objection. Indeed, we might refer 
to some statements of his own, with reference to other epistles, which 
seem to meet the objections here advanced, (a.) It is admitted, even 
by Baur (see Alford's Greek Test. iii. Prolegg. 86), that we have in 
this epistle a reflection and counterpart of what St. Paul declared to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 29, 80), in the prospect of his speedy im- 
prisonment and martyrdom (Acts xxi. 13), — a martyrdom which did not 
then occur, a presentiment which was not yet to be fulfilled. We can- 
not, moreover, read the beautiful words of 1 Tim. L 11-17, wherein the 
apostle so toucbingly refers to his past history, and to the gracious deal- 
ings of the Lord towards him, and the personal references to Timothy 
and others which follow (vers. 18-20), without feeling that we have 
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upon the supposition that 1st Timothy is the production of a 
later writer imitating St. Paul, than if we regard it as a 
genuine work of the apostle. This affinity is striking in 
1 Tim. iii. 1-13 as compared with Tit. i. 5-9, where the 
qualifications necessary in the office-bearers of the Church 
are enumerated. Here the coincidence is striking, not only 
in thought, but in language ; but in Titus the irpeafivrepoi 
only are named, while in 1st Timothy we have both the 
irpeajSvrepoi as distinct from, and side by side with, the 
BuzKovoiy yet without any characteristic difference in the 
qualifications specified, though their functions were very dif- 
ferent. It seems more probable that the latter has come 
from an imitator of the apostle's words to Titus, than from 
the same apostle who wrote the Epistle to Titus. We would 
infer the same from the manner in which " sound doctrine " 
is spoken of, 1 Tim. i. 10, as compared with passages in the 
other two epistles. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4, i. 13; Tit. i. 9, 13, 
ii. 1, 2, 7, 8. " Sound doctrine " is named in these places 
as contrasted with what is efTeminate, weak, pleasant only to 
the ear ; and thus it is applied in 1 Tim. vi. 3, 4. But in 
1 Tim. i. 10, the worst crimes are set in antithesis to it : 
" murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers, whore- 
mongers, them that defile themselves with mankind, men- 

here the genuine outgo of the apostle's tender, sympathiang, and in- 
tensely human heart (see HowsoN on the Character of St. Paul), (?>.) 
The facts, moreover, that St. Paul had been at Ephesus so short a time 
before (i. 8), and that he expected so soon to be there agam (iii. 14), 
may partly account for the absence of greetings, (c.) The letter seems 
to have been intended as a summary of directions for Timothy's use and 
guidance, not only at Ephesus, but in other Churches. Timothy may 
have asked the apostle for such a summary of his oral counsels ; and 
considering the age of the apostle, and the uncertainty of his life, as 
well as the growing difficulties and perplexities of Church organization 
and discipline, it was natural for him to seek from the apostle such a 
summary of directions, and natural for the apostle to give it. " These 
things I write unto thee," he says, iiL 14, 15, " though I hope to come 
unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the Church of 
Ae living God." See the Prolegg. of Alford, the notes of Elucott, 
and the article in Smith's Dictionary of the Bibk.—TR.'} 
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stealers, liars/' etc. This is so unnatural an application of 
the term, that we can hardly believe that St. Paul himself 
used it in such a connection, but rather another writer who 
imitated the Pauline expression. 

(6.) In 1 Tim. i. 20, St. Paul says that some had made 
shipwreck of the faith, among whom were " Hymenaeus and 
Alexander, whom," he says, " I have given over unto Satan, 
that they may learn not to blaspheme." This delivering over 
unto Satan certainly includes, if it does not simply mean, 
excommunication — expulsion from the Christian Church. It 
does not clearly appear whether St. Paul had himself, when 
at Ephesus, performed this act of discipline — the persons 
named having behaved in a manner which he regarded as 
contrary to pure and sound doctrine — or that he now for the 
first time pronounces the excommunication in this epistle. 
In either case, the mode of expression is not quite natural. 
But the main difficulty here arisen from a comparison of this 
verse with 2d Timothy, where a Hymenaeus and an Alexander 
are spoken of in a condemnatory manner, though in different 
connections. Hymenaeus is named 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18 with a 
certain Philetus as a false teacher in Ephesus, who " believed 
that the resurrection is past already ; " and the apostle says 
of them, " they overthrow the faith of some," and " their 
word will eat as doth a canker." It is very unlikely (as some 
think) that this Hymenaeus is different from the Hymenaeus 
named in 1st Timothy: for if so, there must have been 
two false teachers at Ephesus of the same name, and this 
an uncommon name ; and if there were two, an intimation 
would have been given as to which of them was meant. 
But if both epistles refer to the same person, it would appear 
that he was still active in promulgating his views after he 
had been excommunicated ; and yet no notice is taken in 2d 
Timothy as to the fact of his previous excommunication, 
which we should certainly expect if the Church had acted 
upon the apostle's condemnation, or had neglected it. It is 
difficult to reconcile the two passages, supposing both epistles 
genuine. But we can easily understand how a later writer 
might be induced by the statement in 2d Timothy to men- 
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tion HymeDseas, even if he knew nothing more of him, as he 
is mentioned in 1st Timothy. And so also as to Alexander. 
An Alexander is named in 2 Tim. iv. 14, who is called '^ the 
coppersmith," and who did the apostle " much evil," and 
who "greatly withstood his words;" of whom Timothy is to 
beware also. We may therefore suppose that this man was 
at least then in Ephesus, in the same place with Timothy. 
An Alexander at Ephesus is named in Acts xix. 33, a Jew, 
who was put forward by the Jews at the insurrection against 
the Christians in Ephesus to defend them, lest they should 
be confounded with the Christians. At that time he cer- 
tainly was not a member of the Christian Church there ; but 
he may be the same with the Alexander named in 2 Tim. 
iv. 14, for the mention of him here does not necessarily 
imply that he belonged to the Church : we are not at least 
obliged to regard him as a false teacher, as he is represented 
in 1st Timothy. As the name Alexander was much more 
common than Hymenseus, we might suppose there were more 
than one of the name opposed to the apostle in Ephesus. 
Still the fact that in 2d Timothy he is called x^xKKev^ does 
not oblige us to suppose that there were others of the same 
name who were also hostile to the apostle, and that it was 
more necessary to warn him than them. But we can easily 
understand how a later writer who knew 2d Timothy might 
mistake this Alexander for a false teacher like Hymen 8Bus, 
and put them both together in the same censuie, as we find 
in 1st Timothy. 

(c.) The words in 1 Tim. iv. 12 : firjBek cov t^? veorrjTo^ 
/caTa<l>pov€iT(o, We have here, as the connection shows, a 
warning to Timothy that, in his behaviour as a teacher, and 
in his general walk and conversation, he should give no occa- 
sion for any one to despise him on account of his youth. Cf . 
Tit. ii. 15. The difiiculty lies in the t^9 veorrjTo^, supposing 
the epistle to have been written by St. Paul after the first 
Boman imprisonment. For, though Timothy was not yet an 
old man, he had already been many years a faithful fellow- 
worker with the apostle, and had been sent by him upon the 
most difficult missions. During St. Paul's second missionary 
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tour, when the apostle took him with him from Lycaonia, he 
sent him from Athens to the newly formed Church in Thes- 
salonica, to confirm the believers there in the faith, and to 
exhort them lest any should waver under trial ; and he calls 
him his " brother and fellow-labourer with God in the gos- 
pel of Christ " (1 Thess. iii. 2-4) : showing how already on 
this journey Timothy had approved himself to St. Paul by the 
ripeness of his Christian knowledge and practical prudence 
and ability. Now, supposing 1st Timothy to have been 
written after St. Paul's first imprisonment, a space of at 
least ten years must have elapsed since this commendation 
was written ; and during those ten years, the Ephesians in 
particular had ample opportunity of knowing and appre- 
ciating Timothy. St. Paul had sent him from Ephesus with- 
out hesitation to a Church so rent with dissension as was at 
Corinth; and this witnesses to the great trust the apostle 
reposed in him, and to the esteem in which he was held by 
the Pauline Churches. It therefore certainly does seem 
very improbable that, in an epistle written at least five years 
later, the apostle should be anxious lest the Ephesian Chris- 
tians should despise Timothy on account of his youth ; and 
it seems to me easier to suppose that a later writer altered 
Tit. ii. 15, and applied it in this inappropriate manner to 
Timothy.^ 

(cf.) 1 Tim. ii. 7 also contains what is strange, viz. the 
great emphasis with which St. Paul assures Timothy, who 
had been his fellow-labourer and friend for so many years : 

^ [" Hoc dicit tam aliomm respectu, quam ipsius Timothei." — Calvin, 
in loc. '* There is no diflftculty in the term vtoring applied to Timothy. 
It is in a high degree probable (see Acts xvi 1-3) that Timothy was 
young when he first joined the apostle (a.d. 60, Wieseler) : if he were 
then as much as twenty-five, he would not be more than thirty-eight 
(according to Wieseler's chronology) or forty (according to Pearson's) 
at the assumed date of this epistle, — a relative vtoriti when contrasted 
with the functions he had to exercise, and the age of those (ch. v. 1 sq.) 
he had to overlook." — Ellicott, in loc. So also Alford, Greek Test, iii. 
Proleg. 97. Davidson, Introduction to the N. T. (1851), iii. 30, follow- 
ing Wieseler, uses the argument from ^ton/is in proof of the early 
composition of the epistle by St. Paul. — Tk.] 
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€19 & iriOfjv eyo) tCTjpv^ koI airoaroko^ — aKrjBeiav Xeyto, ov 
yfrevSofuu — Bi£daKa\o<; kdv&v iv irl<TT€i koI oKr^Oeia. With- 
out this emphasis, and yet with verbal coincidence, we have 
the expression in 2 Tim. i. 11 : et? S iriOrjv ^a> te^pv^ /cal 
avooToXo^ KoX BtScuTKoKo^ iOv&v. We find an asseveration 
in similar language, but in a very different and more appro- 
priate place, in Rom. ix. 1 (aXr^Oeiav Xeyco iv Xpurrw, ov 
'i^^vSofuu)^ when affirming his great grief on account of the 
apostasy of his nation. But it is quite inexplicable how, in a 
letter to Timothy, and in such a connection as in 1st Timothy, 
the apostle could resort to such asseveration. We may far 
rather suppose that another writer has here blended together 
the two passages referred to in an inappropriate manner.^ 

(e.) In 1 Tim. v. 18 are quoted, as declarations of Scrip- 
ture (Xeye* ij ypcuf>i])y first Deut. xxv. 4, and immediately 
afterwards, as another saying (coupled by Kal\ a^io^ o 
ipydrrj^ rov fiurOov airrovj which occurs in Christ's words, 
Luke X. 7.^ It is not improbable that Christ Himself 
adopted this declaration, couched in these words, from some 
Jewish work which St. Paul also here has in his mind ; but 
it is much more likely that in our epistle the saying of 
Christ Himself is meant, and is, like the passage in Deuter- 
onomy, given as a declaration of Scripture. If this be so, 
it makes it probable that the epistle was composed subse- 
quently to the apostolic age strictly so called ; for the Gospel 
of St. Luke was certainly written after the apostle's death. 

(/.) There are still other expressions in the epistle which 
tell against its genuineness : e.g. ii. 14, 15 of the woman : 
acoO'qaerat Biit rrp; refcvoyovia^:. It is added, indeed, if they 

1 ["De Wette seems clearly right in maintaining that this protesta- 
tion refers to the preceding word (a^xoWoXo;); the asseveration with 
regard to his apoetleship was of course not intended for Timothy, but 
for the false teachers who doubted his apostolical anthority." — Elucott, 
in /oc.— Tb.] 

* IQuod suhficit continuo post, " operarium dignum esse mercede sua,''^ 
non citat quasi Scripturm testimonium, sed quasi dictxtm proverbiale, 
quod omnibus dictat communis sensus. Quemadmodum testimonium et 
Christus quum idem dicehat Apostolis, nihil aliud quam sententiam prO' 
ftrebat omnium consensu approhatam, — Calvin, in loc, — Tb. j 
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continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety 
(fiercL aa><l>po<TVP7f<;) ; but it is very strange, and by no means 
Pauline, that refcpoyovla should be given as the ground of 
the <r<aT7ipla of the (individual) woman : cf. 1 Cor. vii. 7 
sqq., 25 sqq., 40.* Again, vi. 20, avrtOiaei^ Tij9 yp^evSfovvfiov 
ypdaem^y where yvdxn^ seems to be used as a technical term 
to denote a certain tendency of doctrine, — a term which re- 
minds us of the post-apostolic age. 

§ 187. 
What we have now advanced will sufSce to show that this 
epistle presents serious difficulties — much more serious than 
the other two Pastoral Epistles ; difficulties which lead us to 
conjecture that it may have been written in St. Paul's name, 
by a later writer, who made use of St. Paul's epistles, and 
especially of the two other Pastoral Epistles, and partially 
imitated them. If this conjecture be correct, however, the 
epistle is not to be classed among the apocryphal writings of 
a fabulous or heretical character, or as presenting in its con- 
tents anything at variance with apostolical doctrine. It did 
not originate in any of the sects, but within the orthodox 
Church ; and the author must have written with a good pur- 
pose in view — in order to counteract the erroneous tendencies 
prevailing in the Churches in his day : for which reason he 
adopted the guise of a Pauline epistle, in order to give his 
words a higher and apostolical authority ; and perhaps be- 
cause those whose views he combats appealed to St. Paul 
and his epistles, — finding therein a sanction, on the one hand, 
for antinomianism and contempt or rejection of the law (i. 
7-11) ; and, on the other hand, an approval of celibacy (ii. 
15, iv. 1 ; cf. iii. 2, 12, v. 14). The author seems to oppose 
a false ascetic tendency which condemned the use, beyond 
what was absolutely necessary, of God's earthly gifts as 
sinful (iv. 3, 8, v. 23) ; and it would appear that in the dis- 
trict where he lived and wrote this asceticism was enjoined 
by Christian teachers. The author opposes these tendencies, 

1 Ellicott, following Hammond, takes nKvoyopiti to refer to the 
IncamatioD, *^ by the child-beariog. "-^Cc/mm. on 1st Tim, in he. 
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and gives many directions and exhortations, especially with 
reference to Church organization, which were appropriate in 
his neighboorhood. As to the country in which the letter 
was written, and the time, we know nothing with any cer- 
tainty. There is a passage in Polycarp, ad Phil. 4 (see 
above, § 173), which so much resembles 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10, even 
verbally agreeing with it, that we may with a high degree 
of probability conclude that Polycarp had our epistle before 
him, and followed it, so that even he knew our epistle. We 
may therefore conclude that it was written not later than 
the end of the first or the beginning of the second century. 
Baur is certainly wrong when he puts it in the middle of 
the second century, and thinks that it was written, together 
with the two other Pastoral Epistles, in opposition to the 
Marcionite heresy. This is a very improbable assumption. 

§188. . 

We have now considered all the Pauline Epistles which 
the N. T. contains. Of other epistles which have come 
down to us under St. Paul's name (an apocryphal inter- 
change of letters with the Corinthians), we have already 
spoken, § 151. Besides these, the following of the same 
kind may here be named : — 

(a.) A Letter of St, Paul to the Laodiceana^ in Latin, found 
in many MSB. of the Vulgate among the Pauline Epistles, 
generally after the Colossian epistle. It h^ often been 
printed: e^. in Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. ii. 873-879 
(with a Greek translation by Elias Hutter) ; and lastly, by 
Anger (Ueber den Laodicener-Briefj Leipz. 1843, pp. 155-- 
165). It is a small document, consisting of twenty short 
verses, a very meagre production, without spirit or point, 
made up of texts from St. Paul's epistles, especially from 
that to the Philippians. The Latin is probably the original 
version of the letter, and it is the same that is mentioned 
in Muratori's Fragment ; in Jerome, De vir. illustr. 5 ; in 
Theodoret, ad CoL iv. 16, and elsewhere* Its composition 
was suggested by Col. iv. 16. 

(6.) Correspondence between St, Paul and Seneca, This 
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was first mentioned by Jerome (JDe vir, ill. xii.) and Augus- 
tine (Ep. 153, ad Macedonium). It is to be found in Fabri- 
cius, ii. 892-904, in Latin, in which doubtless it was first 
written. It consists of foiu*teen letters or notes — eight from 
Seneca to St. Paul, six from St. Paul to Seneca. Seneca 
seems in them to be a warm admirer of St. Paul, interested 
alike in his letters and in himself personally. Their contents 
are unimportant, and of their spuriousness there is no doubt. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.^ 

§189. 

Among the New Testament epistles is one attached to 
those of St. Paul, though the name of the author is not 
given, entitled 7rpo9 *E^palov<;y ad HehrceoSy to the HebrewSy 
which, from early times to our own day, has often been 
attributed to this apostle. It is described as his not only in 
the superscription and postscript of many Greek MSS. and 
the older versions, but occasionally, even in very ancient 
MSS., is placed among his acknowledged writings. Some of 
the Fathers suppose the epistle to have been written in 
Hebrew (i.e. Aramaean), and translated into Greek by another 
hand,* — a view which in modem times has to some extent 
been advocated by the younger Hallet (1727), and more 
decisively by Michaelis (especially in his Introduction to the 
N. T. § 224-230). 

But if it is impossible, as we have seen, to maintain any 
notion of this kind in respect of Matthew's Gospel, it is 
emphatically more so in respect of this epistle. The origi- 
nality of the Greek text is proved by its characteristic 

1 Fr, Bleek, Der Brief an die Hehrder, erldutert durck EinUitung 
Uehersetzung und fortlaufenden Commentar: Abthlg. i. Versuch einer vdll- 
standigen Einl in den Briefs BerL 1828 ; Abthlg. ii UbersL und Com- 
ment. in 2 Hdlften, 1836-40. 

« So Clemens Al. (in his Hypotyposes ; Euseb. H, E, vi. 14), Eusebius, 
Jerome, Theodoret, etc. ; while some of the early Fathers oppose the 
view. Cf. iU supra, voL L p. 51. 
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phraseology and style tliroughout; the manifestly careful 
and sometimes complicated structure of its sentences, which 
could not have been framed directly and simply in Hebrew 
or Aramaean ; and the cotaparatively pure, select, and elegant 
Greek terms employed, the meaning of which could not have 
been set forth in Hebrew or Aramaean except periphrasti- 
cally, whence it is clear that they are not meant to repre- 
sent in a translation a Hebrew-Aramaean original, but are 
due solely to an author who thought and wrote in Greek : 
e.g. i. 1, irdKvfiepw fcal 7roXuT/)07ra)9 ; i. 3, a'jravyaafia ; v. 2, 
fLerpuyrradeip ; v. 11, Svaepfirjpeirro^ ; xii. 1, evireplcnaro^;, etc. 
Further, we have numerous paronomasia, as e.g. v. 8, efiadev 
cuf> &v €7ra0€V ; xiii. 14, fiivovaap . . . fiiXkovaaPy and many 
others : in fact, they are so numerous, and here and there so 
peculiar, that they are sometimes evidently employed of set 
purpose, — another proof that they are due to a Greek author 
rather than to a translator of an already existing text in a 
very different language. Finally, the citation of O. T. 
passages, whether directly or by way of application and 
allusion, shows the influence of the LXX., even where that 
version varies in no unimportant degree from the sense of 
the Hebrew text, and indeed where the latter would not 
have allowed the particular passage to be applied as it is in 
our epistle. (See my EinL § 2-7, pp. 6-23.) 

§190. 
There has always been much more discussion on some 
other points, especially as to the author of the epistle, and 
the persons to whom it was primarily addressed. No men- 
tion is expressly made of the one or the other in the epistle 
itself, which begins not, as St. Paul usually does, with an 
introductory salutation to the readers, but with a simple dog- 
matic statement ; and in its subsequent course neither gives 
the author's name, nor any hint as to the reason why he 
wrote. The work, however, certainly has all the character- 
istics of a letter, though this has sometimes been denied.^ 

1 Even recently by Schwegler (Nachap, Zeitalter^ ii. 304) and 
Ebrard {Commentary Konigsb. 1850, p. 10 sq.). 
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From iii. 1 onwards, the author generally addresses his 
readers in the second person, teaching and admonishing 
after the manner usual in other N. T. epistles, and in such 
a way, too, as to show that he had plainly in mind a par- 
ticular society of believers, with special faults and needs. 
Still more definitely does the epistolary character of the work 
appear towards the close, especially from xiii. 1, where also 
the writer makes his own personality more distinct. Two 
points, therefore, are quite clear : (a) That the epistle was 
addressed to a select circle of readers residing in a definite 
locality ; (b) that the writer did not wish to conceal himself 
from his readers, but rather takes it for granted they knew 
who he was, or could and would do so from the person or 
persons conveying the epistle to them. Hence we might 
have expected that, in this way, information on this point 
would have spread over the whole existing Church contem- 
poraneously with the circulation of the epistle. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been the case, since we find that 
even in the first centuries there was a variety of opinions 
upon it, while some do not appear to have known enough to 
form any opinion at all. Such was then the state of the 
question as to the author of our epistle, and it is even now-a- 
days still uncertain. The most general opinion in the Church 
has been that St. Paul was the author ; and in many of the 
older editions, as well as in many MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment (but not, however, in the most ancient), he is expressly 
mentioned as such. 

§ 191. 
Probably particular expressions bearing on the author's 
personal circumstances at first sight seem to identify him 
with Paul. But on a closer scrutiny, we see that these are 
by no means such as apply only to that apostle, but rather 
the contrary. It has been inferred from xiii. 18 sq., that at 
the time of writing the author was in prison, — an inference 
strongly corroborated by x. 34, if we accept the reading 
there of the teattts receptus : kolL yctp rofe BeafioU fiov <rw€- 
iradricrare. The expression also in xiii. 246, aaird^omtu 
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i/ia9 ol dno T^9 'IraX/a?, has sometimes been thought to 
favour Paul's claims. But, first of all, the airo of the latter 
passage makes it far more likely that the author was living 
somewhere out of Italy; while in x. 34, it is now almost 
universally acknowledged that the true reading is toU Seo-- 
fiiot*;. The first of these passages (xiii. 18 sq.) may certainly 
refer to some imprisonment the writer was undergoing, but 
it does not inevitably lead to this conclusion ; and that it was 
not any such imprisonment as Paul's at Kome seems quite 
clear from ver. 23, where he promises to visit his readers in 
company with Timothy, if the latter should come to him 
shortly. He must therefore have been at liberty to leave 
his place of abode, wherever it was. It is true the way in 
which Timothy is mentioned would lead us to think of St. 
Paul as the writer, since we know that Timothy was his 
trusty fellow-labourer and frequent companion. But this 
alone is not decisive. Even in Paul's lifetime, and still 
more if our epistle was written after his death, it is possible 
for some other Christian teacher to have been so intimate 
with Timothy as earnestly to desire that evangelist's com- 
pany in any proposed visit. In support of this view, we may 
notice that the words in xiii. 23, yivdxTKere rbv aS€\<f)bv 
(Lach. fifjL&v) Tifi60€ov airoXeXvfJbevov, evidently refer to some 
imprisonment from which Timothy had been liberated. This 
imprisonment is supposed to have been well known to the 
readers, and probably also its termination, for it is better to 
construe yivaxTKere in the indicative. Hence, as is here 
implied, we may infer that the occurrence was of some note 
(as well as its occasion), and also of some duration. We do 
not, however, read of an imprisonment of Timothy anywhere 
else in the New Testament, and therefore we may conclude 
it took place at a time subsequent to that covered by the 
narratives in the Acts of the Apostles and the composition 
of St. Paul's epistles, including even 2d Timothy (probably 
written very shortly before the apostle's death), where we 
should certainly have expected some reference to it, espe- 
cially at iii. 10 sqq., and also at i. 8 sqq., ii. 15, iv. 5 (cf. 
Credner, § 203). When this second epistle was written, 
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Timothy was not at Rome with the apostle^ who entreats him 
to come to him as soon as possible (cf. iv. 2, 21 ; cf. i. 4), — 
a request which we may be sure was complied with. Now, 
whether on his arrival he found the apostle still living or not, 
it is at any rate not improbable that, as his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Timothy was apprehended either at Rome, or, on 
his journey thither, somewhere in Italy, and kept for some 
time in prison, but afterwards set free. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is pretty plain how intelligence of the fact 
would spread over the whole Church, and allow the author 
of our epistle to assume it had come to the ears of his readers, 
whoever and wherever they might be. This passage, then, 
furnishes no ceitain proof that St. Paul wrote it, but rather, 
taken in connection with the silence of every other part of 
the N. T. as to the event it records, suggests the conclusion 
that it was not written till after his death by some other 
Christian teacher belonging to the Pauline section of the 
Church. 

But it is at ii. 3 that we have the most decisive evidence 
against the Pauline authorship of this epistle, since the 
writer there plainly distinguishes himself from such as had 
heard the word of salvation directly from the Lord, and 
takes his place among the second generation of Christians ; 
consequently with those who had acquired their knowledge 
of the gospel mediately through the first disciples. This is 
quite contrary to St. Paul's plan. That apostle continually 
guards against the notion that he had received his gospel 
from the other apostles, or indeed through the medium of 
men at all. He constantly asserts that it came to him by 
immediate revelation from the Lord (cf. Qal. i. 1, 11 sq., 
15 sqq., ii. 6 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xi. 23 ; Eph. iii. 2 sq.). He 
therefore would not have expressed himself as the writer of 
our epistle does, especially when the connection of the pas- 
sage easily allowed him to show that the gospel had come to 
the readers of that generation in a way too trustworthy to 
permit a doubt of its truth. Unquestionably, too, on such 
an occasion St. Paul would not have neglected to confirm 
what he said by a reference to that testimony which the Lord 
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bad Tonchsafed to him. Accordingly, Luther, Calvin, 
Cajetan, and others, have rightly found in this passage a 
conclusiye argument against the hypothesis that Paul or any 
one of the Lord's personal disciples wrote our epistle ; and 
Ebrard is certainly quite in error when he says (p. 440 sq.) 
that even Paul would not have expressed himself in other 
words. The passage shows plainly that the writer never 
wished to pass himself off as Paul, or one of the first gen^^ 
tion of disciples ; nor do the passages already noticed by any 
means warrant such a supposition. 

§ 192. 

We are also led to decide against the attribution of this 
epistle to St. Paul, by comparing it, in respect of its whole 
character, doctrinal contents, method, and language, with 
Paul's acknowledged epistles. I shall content myself with 
noticing merely a few points under this head. 

a. There is a striking difference between this epistle and 
those of St. Paul in point of style and language, as some of 
the Fathers long ago saw. I do not lay so much stress on 
differences in the way of particular expressions, phrases, and 
constructions, as on the general characteristics of the style. 
Our epistle is certainly not altogether free from the Helle- 
nistic peculiarities so prominent in the New Testament writ- 
ings generally; but, compared with most of them, it is beyond 
all question written in better Greek, purer and more correct. 
Origen in his day justly remarked (Euseb. H. E, vi. 25) : 
"Otl 6 j(ap(ueTrfp rrj^ Aif€a>9 t^9 Trpo? ^E^paiov^ hrirfeypafji^ 
fupry: €7ruTToXrj^ ovk i^ev to hf Xtiyq) iZuotlkov tov avooToKov 
(2 Cor. xi. 6) . . . aXXct iarlv ^ hrurroyJ} tnjvOeaet T179 Xef eoK 
'EXKrjvuuoTepOy was o iTriOTafievos Kpiyeiv ^paaecav iia^ophs 
hyuoKtyfr\<yai av. The epistle is throughout distinguished by 
accuracy in the position of words, the result, apparently, in 
very many instances of careful design, and by the regular 
construction of its sentences. The paragraphs are some- 
times arranged in a regular series of premises and conclu- 
sions, with parentheses, which yet have a connection with the 
main topic; while the whole is developed in a regular manner, 
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without a single anacolouthon. (See e.g. ii. 2-4, 14, 15, ix. 
13, 14, and especially vii. 20-22 and xii. 18-24.) In this 
respect it presents the greatest possible contrast with the 
style exhibited in the epistles of Paal, who, when he lays 
down some leading proposition at the beginning of a para- 
graph, apparently intended to evolve it, does not carry it on 
smoothly according to strict grammatical rule, but frequently 
joins one proposition to another ; or if he retains his hold 
of and resumes the particular one with which he started, 
seldom does so in such a way as to make the close agree with 
the commencement, at least in construction. Hence in this 
apostle wa seldom meet with parentheses strictly so called, at 
any rate of any length. It is true that very often, before he 
has fully unfolded the principal thought in some main para- 
graph, he adds various intermediate paragraphs; but then 
usually he does not return to complete the construction of 
the main paragraph, or even once connect his continuation 
with it, so far as the thought is concerned, but rather with 
the paragraphs which, strictly speaking, are merely subordi- 
nate and secondary. In proof of this, let any compare the 
passages just cited from the Hebrews with, for example, 
Kom. V. 12 sqq. PauFs style agrees well with his impe- 
tuous and fiery character, which does not allow him in his 
epistles to think much of rounding and perfecting his periods 
with strict grammatical accuracy. Very difTerent is it with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is a work of far more art, 
and discovers more of conscious painstaking, and a far more 
constant use of the file, which indeed the author applies from 
beginning to end, than is usual with St. Paul, or could in- 
deed be at all expected when we bear in mind that apostle's 
impulsive character. Nor can these differences be explained, 
as some have thought, by the date of writing, or by the 
special circumstances of those to whom the epistle was 
addressed. As regards the first point, if the epistle was 
written by Paul, it could hardly have been so much later 
than the latest of his other ones; and then we could not ex- 
plain the total change in his style, which certainly to a great 
extent could only have been the result of some revolution 
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in his character. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive at all 
how such a style as we meet with in Paul's genuine epistles 
could change into that which we see in this Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Again, the difference of style could not have 
been caused by any peculiarities in the position and require- 
ments of very different classes of readers. Whatever opinions 
may be held as to the persons to whom the epistle was ori- 
ginally addressed, it is almost universally allowed that they 
were Jews by race, and not Greeks. But if so, it is hard 
to understand why, in a letter to such persons, Paul should 
have taken far more pains with his style and diction than he 
did when vmting, for example, to Greeks so highly educated 
as the Corinthians, his epistles to whom do not differ essen- 
tially from those he sent elsewhere, and certainly cannot be 
brought into the most distant comparison with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, while it is in them he himself confesses he is 
but an iBian7j<; r^ \6yq> (2 Cor. xi. 6). Lastly, these differ- 
ences cannot be explained by assuming that Paul dictated 
this epistle to one who knew Greek far better than those 
whom he employed in the case of his other epistles. If the 
idiosyncrasies of those to whom he dictated could have so 
marked an influence on the whole style of an epistle, we 
should certainly expect to find illustrations of the fact in his 
various other epistles, where we know he did not always avail 
himself of the same help, as well as in this to the Hebrews, 
especially if we brought into the comparison such as were 
written by his own hand. This, however, is not the case. 
For example (according to Eom. xvi. 22), he dictated the 
Epistle to the Bomans to one Tertius, who, judging from 
his name, was not a Jew, while the Epistle to the Galatians 
was written by himself ; yet we cannot detect any essential 
difference of style between the one and the other, at least 
nothing like that to be found when we compare these two 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

J. We are led to the same conclusions by the by no means 
unimportant difference in many ways between our epistle and 
those of Paul, in the citation of Old Testament passages. 

(a) We shall notice first the relation which the citations bear 
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to the Hebrew text and the LXX. In this epistle the Old 
Testament is regularly quoted (cf.'§ 189), with the single 
exception of x. 30, which is from Deut. xxxii. 35 (cf. § 196), 
according to the LXX., and for the most part with such 
verbal exactness, especially in the case of the longer passages, 
as to make it highly probable that the author either turned 
them up, or had them lying open before him in his codex of 
the LXX., for the purposes of citation. The words of the 
LXX. are adhered to, and the argument is to some extent 
based upon them, though they may differ more or less from 
the sense of the Hebrew* Even where there are no express 
citations, but only reminiscences of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and allusions to their contents, it is always the expres- 
sions of the LXX. which the author has before his mind. 
It cannot be denied that he seems to have derived all his 
knowledge of the Old Testament from the LXX., and 
exhibits hardly a trace of any acquaintance with the original 
Hebrew text. Very different is it with the Apostle Paul* 
It is true he, too, usually cites the Old Testament from 
the LXX. ; but he also not unfrequently appeals to the 
Hebrew text, and either corrects the LXX. by it, or trans- 
lates it himself into Greek, departing from the LXX. 
especially when that version is inaccurate, and the varia- 
tion has a bearing on his argument, — though sometimes 
also when this is not quite the case. Moreover, Paul allows 
himself great freedom in his citations, and generally quotes 
passages according to the sense rather than according to the 
letter. The difference exhibited by our epistle on this last 
point is in harmony with its general character — the greater 
literary care bestowed throughout upon it. But as to the 
other point of difference, it is not easily explicable on the 
hypothesis of identity of authorship. We can see from his 
epistles that the Apostle Paul knew the O. T. Scriptures 
quite as well in the original text as in the Alexandrian 
translation ; and his use of the latter in most cases was due 
to the very natural supposition, that his Greek and Helle- 
nistic readers would be better acquainted with it than with 
the Hebrew. In an epistle, however, such as this to the 
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Hebrews, written certainly for Jews only, the wtiter would 
have no need to keep so much more in the background than 
is the case in the Pauline Epistles, his knowledge of the 
original text of the Old Testament. The phenomenon can 
only be explained on the supposition of an author different 
from Paul, less skilled in Hebrew and the original text of 
the Old Testament than the apostle, who had been brought 
up in a school of learning at Jerusalem. (See furdier my 
EinL § 79-81, pp. 338-369.) 

{fi) It is also worth while to notice on this point the differ- 
ence in the formulsB by which O. T. citations are introduced. 
In the Hebrews, by far the most usual practice is to describe 
these citations as the statements or testimonies of God — o 
0609 Xeyci, ehreifj €ipr)/c€Vy XaXeZ, fiafyrvpeiy and the like — 
whether the word God be expressly mentioned or obviously 
left to be understood from the context. In this way, even 
such passages are introduced as speak of God in the third 
person, and where, therefore. He cannot be regarded as 
directly the speaker (i. 6, 7, 8, iv. 4, vii. 21, x. 30) : we also 
find twice, to Ilvevfia to 07(01^ \eyet — /jLaprvpev (iii. 7, x. 15) ; 
and twice passages are quoted as direct statements of Christ, 
the Son of God (ii. 11, 13, x. 5, 8 sq.). It is otherwise with 
St. Paul. To be sure, he several times quotes O. T. passages 
as the words of God — Xeyei 6 06O9, and the like ; but this is 
only in passages which, in their position in the O. T. itself, 
represent God directly as the speaker, and apply the first 
person to Him (Rom. ix. 15, 25; 2 Cor. vi. 2, 16, 17 ; Gal. 
iii. 16), never where this is not the case. Besides, St. Paul 
very often names the human author as the speaker or writer, 
especially in his Epistle to the Romans : AaviS Xeyei, Mcovaij^ 
Xer/ei — ypd(j>€ty *Haata^ Xiyev — Kpd^ei; and these even in 
passages where God Himself is represented as speaking in 
the first person (Rom. x. 5, 20, 21). Still more usual is it 
with him to cite a passage as the words or statements of 
Scripture, never using the formulae customary in our epistle — 
yeypairrcuj Kadmfi (ci?) ^e^paTrraVy Karh to yeypafifiivovy Karh 
TO eiprffievovy X^ev 17 ypa^l sometimes also with a more 
definite reference to the part of Scripture where it is to be 
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found — yeypoTTTat iv r^ vofjup, or iv r^ McavakcD^ vofiq), \eyei 
fl ypcKJ)}) iv 'H\ia, 6 v6fio^ eKeyev^ and so on. A difference 
of this kind cannot be easily explained on the supposition 
of the Pauline authorship of our epistle. It would seem to 
be the result of a somewhat different dogmatic position, rest- 
ing on a stricter idea of the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
which led the writer to regard and distinguish every separate 
clause, irrespective of the context, as the very utterance of 
God, of the Holy Ghost, or even of the Son of God, and 
not with St. Paul, as utterances of a human writer, or of 
Scripture in general (see my EinL § 83, pp. 375-381). 

(7) I cannot omit to notice still further, in respect of the 
citations from the LXX., that Paul's agree chiefly with the 
readings of the Codex Vaticanus, while those of the Hebrews 
agree rather with the Codex Alexandrinus. Hence it would 
seem that the writer of our epistle had before him and used 
a codex somewhat different from St. Paul's, which points 
liim out to have been a different person. 

c. In its doctrinal contents, moreover, and its treatment 
of various main points and leading ideas, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews exhibits peculiarities which distinguish it from Paul's 
acknowledged epistles, and though not indeed exactly con- 
tradictions, yet render it probable it was not written by that 
apostle, but by some other Christian teacher, though unques- 
tionably one connected with the Pauline party, who to some 
extent developed its principles still further. Under this head 
we may refer to the treatment of the conception involved in 
the word tt/ot*?, and its antithetical relation to 6/570, also 
justification by faith ; the special prominence given to Christ's 
death as that of a high priest sacrificially expiating sin; 
the significance attached to the Saviour's resurrection ; the 
contrast instituted between the old covenant and the new, 
with the proofs of the antiquated character of the former, 
and all its laws and institutions, even for the Jews; the 
omission of all notice of the Gentiles in relation to the 
chosen people of God, and other points (see my EinL § 
72-74, pp. 303-315). 

d. There is also another fact which bears against the 
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notion that Panl wrote this epistle. In ix. 1 sqq. the writer 
treats of the chief arrangements within the Jewish temple. 
Much maccnracy is to be found, however, in what he says; e.g. 
that the altar of incense belonged to the holy of holies, whereas 
it stood in the holy place, and the like. Nor is it less re- 
markable that his description in the main follows the account 
given in the Pentateuch of the various regulations of the 
tabernacle, the writer apparently supposing these to apply 
equally to Herod's temple in his own day ; quite contrary to 
fact, for we know that in Herod's temple the ark of the cove- 
nant, with its appurtenances, was altogether wanting (see 
Einl. § 84, p. 381 sqq., and Commentary in loco). Now it is 
not likely Uiat Paul, who had lived so long at Jerusalem, 
and had been brought up in the school of the Pharisees 
there, should have been so little acquainted with the temple 
and its ritual as the writer of this epistle seems to be. Hence 
we are led to conclude he must have been some other writer, 
who, if ever in Jerusalem or Judea at all, had not stopped 
for any length of time, or, at any rate, received his religious 
education there. 

§193. 
It has sometimes been alleged, and even very recently, 
that the external history of the Church decidedly favours the 
Pauline authorship ; since it shows that from its very first re- 
ception the epistle must have been regarded as one of Paul's 
writings. But an unprejudiced consideration would rather 
lead to quite an opposite conclusion (see my EinL § 21-62, 
pp. 82-242, and § 85, pp. 387-392). I shall, however, at pre- 
sent notice only the few following points. We certainly find 
at an early period clear proofs that the epistle was received 
and used in the Church. Clement of Eome, in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, unquestionably avails himself of it, re- 
peatedly imitating in several places whole passages, and 
adopting its ideas and expressions (especially, e.(jr., ch. xvii., 
cf. Heb. xi. 37 ; ch. xxxvi., cf. Heb. i. 3 sqq.). But direct 
quotations from the epistle are not to be found in him ; and 
hence he had no occasion to mention the author^s name, even 
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if he had any knowledge at all on that point. It is utterly 
incorrect to assert, with Guericke (even in his 2d ed. p. 407), 
that Clement quotes several passages from the epistle, and 
appeals to it as holy Scripture; or to assume, with others, that 
the use he makes of it proves the epistle to have been known 
to him and the Churches of his day as posseted of apostolical 
authority. All we can say is, that Clement knew and valued 
its contents, much of which he found suited to his purpose, 
and therefore adopted. Many learned men have also ima- 
gined they saw another ancient witness to the Pauline origin 
of our epistle in 2 Pet iii. 15. But, apart from the fact 
that the author and date of 2d Peter itself, as we shall see, 
are very uncertain, the passage now quoted is not by any 
means so strictly applicable to our epistle as to make it pro- 
bable the writer had it in his mind. Far more probably he 
was referring to some apocryphal writing which went under 
Paul's name, and is now lost (see my EinL pp. 82-89). 

Passing over these instances, then, we find that the earliest 
who received this epistle as apostolical, and written by St. 
Paul, belonged to the Church of Alexandria. As such it was 
probably regarded by Pantgenus (according to Clemens Al. 
in Eusebius, vi. 14), and Clemens Alex, himself; and Origen 
repeatedly quotes passages from it in Paul's name. Clemens 
Alex.,^ however, believes it was written in Hebrew by Paul, 
and translated into Greek by Luke, and tries to explain, as 
Pantsenus does in another way, the omission of Paul's name 
from the introduction. It is not clear, however, whether 
these Fathers simply came to their conclusions from a com- 
parison of this epistle with those known to have been written 
by St. Paul, or were led to them by the fact that within the 
circle of their own Christian associates there was another 

^ In Eusebius, ut mpra : Ketl n)y irpic 'Efipetiovg li 6Xi9ro>.^¥ n«t/Xov 
fch tha/ ^Tiirtj ytyp»<p$eu ^i *'E.^pmots 'E/ipaiKvi 0afviy Aovk&9 }ii ^tXvri" 
fAoe uvT^y (Ai6tpfcn»ivau9TU iK^ovwett rots *'£XA)]7/y* o^tp roy «My xpinat 
tvpMKM&oti Kctrci njy ippcYiytiuv T»VTifi( rt rihe t'JFtarctKvie xttl rSf iFpa^ioii' 
fi^ iFpoytypi^at df ro* Tistv'Kos AvlorciKof ilxorai. '£/3jd«/o/; yoip^ ^nvlp^ 

oifK i» dpx? d'sriaTpr^t¥ uifT9^f to Stopcct hig. 
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opinion adverse to its Pauline origin^ and appealing to its 
very different style and manner. Very probably the latter 
is the tmthy especially if we bear in mind Origen's remark 
(Eosebius, vi. 25 ; cf . § 245). He says, after noticing that 
the epistle was written in better Greek than Paul's, that 
nevertheless in respect of its matter it is not inferior to the 
acknowledged apostolical writings, being in his opinion in- 
debted for its argument to Paul, but for its style and finish 
to some disciple who jotted down his master's ideas, and 
then drew them out still further, and wove them together 
into a sort of commentary. He adds, that if any Church (et 
Ti9 cS/v eKKT^ajaia) looked upon the epistle as one of Paul's, 
he would not blame them, since a tradition not altogether 
unfounded bore the same testimony; yet who really did 
write it, God alone knew, for tradition favoured on the 
one hand Clement of Bome, on the other Luke, the writer 
of the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. Owing, no 
doubt, to some omission in the quotation by Eusebius, these 
remarks of Origen are not very clear, and they have been 
variously interpreted. I remark: (a.) It is not correct to 
understand, as some have done, by ot apxfiioc avBpe^: ovie 
et/cTf 0)9 IlavKov oMfv wapaBeBd/ccureVj that the early 
writers unanimoualy regarded Paul as the author of our 
epistle ; for such a position Origen certainly could not have 
taken up, especially in respect of the West (tnd. infra). Un- 
doubtedly, by oi apxaiov &vSp€<:y Origen meant that some 
early writers in particular regarded and described the epistle 
as Paul's, and handed down a tradition to this effect, very 
probably referring it to some of the Alexandrians, as e.g. 
PantSBUus and Clement. The phrase ol af/xfuot avZpe; 
is to be taken comparatively, and need not be understood, 
with Hug, of men who immediately followed the apostles, 
or with Tholuck, of such as lived at the beginning of the 
second century. Had there been any older writers expressly 
testifying to Paul as the author of our epistle, we may be 
sure they would have been known to Eusebius, who has 
brought together so much matter of this kind, and would 
hardly have failed to specify them along with the rest. He 
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does not, however, do anything of the kind, (b.) When 
Origen says, rk 6 ypdy^a^ Tr)v iwurroKriv, to fihf aKrjdk^ 0€O9 
olBePy it is plain, if we bear in mind what he says before, that 
he means it is uncertain which of Paul's disciples it was who 
developed his master's ideas in this epistle ; while it is also 
clear, from the manner in which he sets forth this notion, 
that he himself was the first to suggest and vindicate it, in 
order to reconcile the two different views, one of which made 
Paul, while the other made some other Christian teacher, the 
author of this epistle, (c.) Hence it is altogether incorrect 
to understand, with Hug and others, Origen's remark, " The 
tradition handed down to us teaches that, according to some 
Clement of Kome, according to others Luke, was the author 
of our epistle,*' as simply referring to the person who merely 
recorded the apostle's ideas on paper. Quite as little could 
he have meant by them to allude to the translator who ren- 
dered the epistle into Greek from the apostle's Hebrew or 
Aramaean original ; for of such he certainly would not have 
said, eypaylre rijv hrurrokriv. The truth seems to be, that, 
besides the view which attributed the epistle to Paul, Origen 
found another referring it to Clemens Bomanus or Luke. 
Both views were of early date, for the expression fj hk eU 
fifias; ^ddaaaa laropia refers, no doubt, to the second as well 
as to the first ; and both were probably held in Origen's own 
part of the world, at least in the Greek Church, just as, in 
fact, in another place {Ep. ad Africanum^ ix.), he expressly 
speaks of some who denied that the epistle was due to Paul 
(Ta>v d0€TOVPT(ov rijv hriOTokr^v &^ ov HavXjco yeypafifianjv) : 
and thus it seems to have occurred to him to attempt to re- 
concile both views in the way above mentioned, as Clemens 
Al. before him had tried to do, though in a different manner. 
There can be no doubt that the belief that Paul wrote this 
epistle was by far the most usual in the Alexandrian Church 
even in the second half of the second century, and that it 
became still more general after Origen's time, since we find 
all the succeeding Alexandrian and Egyptian Fathers gene- 
rally appealing unhesitatingly to it as Paul's (see my EinL 
§ 32-36). In the other Churches, even after the middle of 
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the third century, we nowhere find the epistle qaoted and 
used as an apostolical document written by St. Paul. In the 
Greek Church, however, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, it must have been so regarded by all or nearly all, as 
indeed it always had been in this Church, except so far as 
most of the Arians were concerned. On the other hand, 
the phenomena presented by the whole Western, and espe- 
cially by the Boman, Church in relation to this epistle are 
most unfavourable to St. Paul as the author. As far as the 
Churches of Gaul are concerned, our only authority is 
Irenseus. In his work adversua Hceresea this Father makes 
use of Paul's epistles (with the exception of that to Philemon), 
and repeatedly quotes them under his name. But he never 
quotes a single passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is inexplicable if he had really regarded it as possessed 
of apostolical authority, since it would have furnished him 
with much appropriate material in the controversy which, in 
the work referred to, he carries on with the Valentinians 
and other Gnostics. It is true that, according to Eusebius 
(v. 26),* in another work now lost, ^tySXtov SwiXefeo)!/ hia- 
^pcovj he has mentioned our epistle, and quoted from it. 
Still, taking Eusebius' own statement, it is highly probable 
Irenseus did not attribute the passage he quotes to the Apostle 
Paul. According to an expression of Stephen Gobarus 
(sixth cent., in Photius, BibL cod. 232 ; ed. Bekker, p. 291), 
Irenaeus (as also his disciple Hippolytus) must have denied 
that our epistle was written by St. Paul,' — a point on which, 
however, nothing more definite is known to us. With regard 
to the Church in proconsular Africa, we have an important 
witn essfor the period now referred to in TertuUian, for 
whom the epistle must have had a special interest, inasmuch 
as part of it (vi. 4-8) seems to furnish the strongest argu- 
ment for the doctrine which, as a Montanist, he held on the 

^ B/jSx/oy T/ huTii^tay ha^opetp, h ^ T^f ^pog 'E/Spuiove ix/ffroX^f xai 

^"Oti 'iwoXvroi Koti "EipTfituioi t^» Tp6{ ' Efipuiovs ivtaro^iv IluvMv, 
OVA 'tMivw thai ^eurtv. 
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treatment of the lapsed. He even quotes this passage oh 
behalf of that doctrine {de pudic. 20) ; yet, important as it 
was for him, with the use he makes of it, to claim for the 
epistle to which it belongs the highest possible authority, he 
never speaks of it as the work of an apostle, but rather as 
that comitis apoatolorum^ which therefore was not in itself 
conclusive, yet deserved respectful consideration, since from 
the disciple's doctrine we might infer the master's. In fact, 
he expressly speaks of the epistle as written by Barnabas.^ 
Besides this passage, Tertullian nowhere expressly quotes 
from the epistle, often as he does so from Paul's epistles 
generally. That he did not regard it as written by Paul is 
plain, from his not objecting to its exclusion from Marcion's 
Canon.* Even in the middle of the third century the apos- 
tolical authority of our epistle was not universally recognised 
in proconsular Asia, as we see clearly from the writings of 
Cyprian {ph. 258 ; see my EinL § 47). Just as little was it 
recognised in the Boman Church, to which belongs the Frag- 
ment of the Canon published by Muratori, the probable date 
of which is the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century. In this document the collective epistles of Paul 
are referred to, and two additional ones, ad Laodiceixaes and 
ad Alexandrinoa ; but the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
mentioned, though some have supposed it to be meant by the 
Epistola ad Alexandrinos. This, however, is very unlikely : 
at any rate, the Fragment shows plainly that in its day our 
epistle was not recognised as of apostolical authority. To 
the same period belongs the Koman Presbyter Caius, of 
whom Eusebius tells us that, in a discussion at Kome with 
Proclus, a Montanist, he spoke of thirteen epistles of Paul, 

' Volo autem ex redemdantta alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testis 
monium superinducere idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure discipKnam 
tnagistrorum, Exstat enim et Bamdbm tittdus ad Hebrssos^ adeo satis 
auctoriiatis viri, ut quern Paulusjuxiu de constituent in ahstinentim tenore: 
^^Aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potestatemV^ Et 
utique receptior apud eccksias epistola Barnabas iUo apocrypho Pastore 
moechorum (i.e. Pastor Hermas), etc. 

> He expressly censures the exclusion of the Pastoral Epistles. Vid, 
stipra^ § 166. 
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excluding the Hebrews,^ — ^no doubt in this following the 
practice of the Church at Bome^ of which he was a presbyter. 
At a somewhat later date' we have Novatian, whose party 
held, in common with the Montanists, a very strong view 
against the restoration of the lapsed, for which they found 
some support, as far as regards the New Testament, princi- 
pally in our epistle (vi. l-iS, x. 26 sq.) ; so that this writer 
would have a special interest in giving prominence to its 
teaching. Yet in such of his works as have come down to 
us, no use whatever is made of it, though the writer had 
many occasions for doing so. Indeed, in general, in all the 
controversies carried on at that day on the treatment of the 
lapHj our epistle would seem never to have been referred to 
even at Bome, any more than in proconsular Asia ; which 
could hardly have been, had its apostolical character and 
authority been generally recognised. Only after the middle 
of the fourth century did it become usual in the Western 
Church to rank the epistle among those of the Apostle Paul. 
This, however, was only done by individual writers, espe- 
cially such as were brought into contact with the Greek 
Fathers, and on this point followed their lead. Still, Jerome 
and Augustine' confess that even in their day the common 
practice was to omit the epistle from St. PauFs ; and traces 

^ Tmp rev Upov d^oaroTiOV Bcxarf /Jy (Aovav WtaroKav fi»ifif4,oinvu r^y Tpo^ 
"Efipuiovg fb^ ovv»pt6fiiiaeig retig ^otvaic f^tl Kttl tig ^tvpo ifttpct 'Fuftutau 
Ttvlv ou pofci^trott rou 0^x00x0X01; tUctt. Of. JeROME, de vir, iUiLStr, 69. 

' Jerome, de viris illuslr, ui supra : Sed et apud Romanos usque hodie 
quasi Pavli apostoli non habetur. Comment, in Matt xxvi. : Nam et Paulus 
in epistola sua qusi scrihitur ad Hehrssos, Ucet de ea muUi Latinorum 
duhitent, Ep. 129 ad Dardanum : Illud nostris dicendum est, hanc epis- 
tolam qux inscrihitur ad Hehraeos, non solum ah ecclesiis Orientis, sed ah 
omnihus retro ecclesiasticis Grssci sermonis scriptorihus quasi PauLi apoS' 
toU suscipi^ licet plerique earn vel Bamahx vel dementis arhitrentur ; et 
nihil interesse, cvjus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit et quotidie ecclesiarum 
lectione celehretur. Quod si eam Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter 
scripturas canonicas, nee Grsecarum quidem eccksiss Apocalypsin Joannis 
eadem lihertate suscipiunt; et iamen nos utraque suscipimus, neqnaquam 
hujus temporis consuetudinem, sed veierum auctoritalem sequentes, qui 
plerumque utriusque abutuntur testimoniis, non ut interdum de apocryphis 
facere solent sed quasi canonicis. 
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of this antagonism to his authorship are to be found down to 
a much later time (cf. § 250). 

§ 194. 
Even if we look simply at what is suggested by the history 
of the epistle in the Church, we cannot deny that there is 
little to favour the notion that we owe it to St. Paul. We 
have already remarked (§ 190), that though the author does 
not give his name, he has manifestly no intention of con- 
cealing himself from those to whom he was writing. Now, 
if he were a man so distinguished as the Apostle Paul, the 
fact would have been known from the very first, and would 
certainly have spread with the circulation of the epistle, 
instead of being forgotten, as it must have been, judging 
from the evidence we now have, at any rate, in the whole 
of the Western Church. The testimony of the Church at 
Eome is of special importance here. From among them, 
and in their name, somewhere about the close of the first 
century, Clement, who was their bishop, and who had been 
a companion of Paul (Phil. iv. 3), wrote his epistle to the 
Corinthians, where he makes such frequent use of our 
epistle, plainly showing that he knew and valued it. Yet 
he could hardly have looked upon it as written by Paul, or 
he would not have omitted to recommend it to his own 
Church at Eome, to whom it, with its author, must have 
been known from the very first, as those who identify the 
latter with Paul usually assume it had been written by that 
apostle during his final imprisonment. Thus, then, the 
opposition between the Boman and the Eastern Churches 
on this question is a phenomenon which, if Paul really wrote 
the epistle, cannot be explained in any very simple and 
natural way ; for the notion put forth with various modifi- 
cations by Hug, H. E. G. Paulus, and others, that even at 
Bome the epistle was originally regarded as Paul's, and only 
denied to be such at a later time on purely dogmatic grounds, 
is not only incapable of proof, but in the highest degree 
improbable. The testimony of the Greek, and especially of 
the Alexandrian Church, is certainly more favourable to the 
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Pauline authorship. Still it is incorrect to argue^ as some 
have done, that it was uniform and unopposed from the first 
throughout the East. On the whole, therefore, we may 
look upon it as pretty well established, that at first no definite 
tradition as to the author of our epistle was connected with 
its early general use in the Church, — a fact intelligible only 
if the work really proceeded not from Paul, but from some 
other Christian teacher occupying a more subordinate posi-* 
tion. The notion that it was Paul's might easily spring up 
here and there at a later time; the mention of Timothy, 
together with other personal allusions at the close, leading 
naturally at first sight to that conclusion. If, however, this 
had really been tiie case, it is inexplicable that in the whole 
Western, and especially in the Roman Church, the true 
state of the case should have been so utterly unknown, or 
rather so utterly misapprehended. 

§195. 
There is as little ground for assuming that the epistle was 
written by one of Paul's companions and disciples in his 
name, and at his command. We are not here alluding, 
however, to Origen's notion, that in our epistle one of Paul's 
disciples has developed his master's ideas in a sort of com- 
mentary ; for it is not clear from Origen's own words that 
he meant to say this was done with the apostle's know- 
ledge, or at his command, and in his name, though he has 
often been understood to say something of the sort (see my 
EinL p. 393, note), even by very recent writers. Passing 
him over, therefore, we find it said by others that Paul en- 
trusted the drawing up of our epistle to one of his friends, 
and then sent it off in his own name ; so that he is to be 
regarded throughout as the speaker to whom also the per- 
sonal allusions at its close refer. This is Delitzsch's view 
{ZeiUchr. /. Luther. TheoL 1849, ii., and Commentar Hber 
d. Br.f Leipz. 1857), and also Guericke's, who thinks that 
Paul probably added the epilogue. We have, however, 
already seen (§ 191), that on a closer examination the per- 
sonal references are not at all such as apply to Paul ; and 
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this, too, is equally decisive against Thiersch's purely arbi- 
trary opinion (Programme issued at Marburg 1847, De 
Epistola ad Hebrasos)^ that Paul and Barnabas wrote the 
epistle in common, the chief part being due to Barnabas, 
who consented to the addition of the conclusion by Paul, 
who in this way adopted the whole document. Not less 
improbable is a view put forth by Olshausen (in 2 iVo- 
grammesy Konigsb. 1829, 1831, reprinted in his Opuac. TkeoL 
1834, pp. 81-122, De auctore Ep. ad Heir.) and Ebrard, that 
the personal allusions at the close refer to the person who 
drew up the epistle in Paul's name, and at his command ; 
and consequently ihere^ though not in the rest of the epistle, 
he (Ebrard expressly points him out as Luke) is to be re- 
garded as the speaker. There is not the slightest hint that 
the speaker at the close is a different person from the one in 
the other parts of the epistle; and it is merely capricious 
and unnatural to suppose, as Olshausen does, that some 
information on this point was communicated in a document 
sent with our epistle by way of appendix. No doubt the 
personal allusions at the close point to some one doeely 
connected with St. Paul, but they are best explained by 
fixing the date of the epistle at some time subsequent to 
that apostle's death. Still, even if we allow some other 
person to have written and sent the epistle in Paul's name, 
there is nothing at all to justify or require our assuming 
that he did so with the apostle's sanction. As for the other 
hypothesis, that Paul entrusted the drawing up of an epistle 
so important and comprehensive as this to some fellow- 
labourer, and then sent it off in his own name, I simply 
remark that it is on the face of it altogether improbable. 
Besides, those for whom the epistle was intended were evi- 
dently persons of a strongly Judaizing and anti-Pauline 
temper ; and it certainly would not at all have conduced to 
their reception of it, to know that it came from Paul, or one 
of the Pauline party. Hence, even if it had been written by 
some other Christian teacher, and during Paul's life, there 
would have been no need of showing that the apostle himself 
bad had any thmg to do with its origin. For the same reason, it 
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is not at all likely that any late writer intending to forge such 
an epistle as tliis in the name of some apostle, would have 
chosen Paul's, and not much rather Peter's or James'. This 
view, according to which the personal allusions at the close 
are fictitiously introduced to give a Pauline hue to the epistle, 
has been maintained by several modern critics ; e.g, De Wette 
in his first edition, p. 294, though he retracted it in the sub- 
sequent editions (see against him, my Einl, p. 26 sq., note) ; 
then Baumgarten-Crusius in a Whitsuntide Programme (^De 
origine ep. ad Hebr. conjeciurce), which, however, he did not 
include in his Opnsculay not feeling any longer certain as to 
the view it set forth ; lastly by Schwegler {Nachap. Zeitalter^ 
ii. 312) and Zeller (77*^0/. Jahrb. 1842, p. 64). But if the 
epistle really originated in this way, the forger would surely 
have introduced far more numerous and express personal 
allusions directly pointing to the apostle. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that throughout the epistle there is nothing to justify 
such an assumption, which is, in fact, utterly improbable in 
itself, especially if we bear in mind the comparatively early 
date of the epistle — ^before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
but a few years after Paul's death. We may therefore look 
upon it as certain, that a Christian teacher, distinct from the 
apostle, wrote and despatched the epistle in his own name. 

§196. 

In answering the question. Who was the author f we are 
really thrown wholly upon internal evidence ; for the state- 
ments of the early writers make it evident that they neither 
held the same opinion, nor followed any common tradition 
respecting the epistle connected with its reception by the 
Church, but merely gave their own conjectures. We cannot, 
therefore, hope to settle the question with certainty, and 
beyond all dispute. Still I believe it is possible, by collecting 
all we know, to give a probable and satisfactory answer. 

1. From what has been already said, it seems at any rate 
quite clear that the author was not one of the apostles, or of 
our Lord's immediate personal disciples. Not less certain 
are we, however, on many grounds, of his intimate connec- 

VOL. II. H 
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tion with the Apostle Paul. It is true he does not appear 
to be altogether dependent upon and subordinate to that 
apostle ; for, when compared with the Pauline epistles, this 
to the Hebrews is distinguished by no common degree of 
originality in its argument and method, besides having much 
that is peculiar in its ideas and expositions. At the same 
time, it unquestionably exhibits a close affinity with the 
Pauline epistles not only in its general views, but even in 
particular thoughts, figures, and expressions. Hence a cer- 
tain dependence on Paul, combined with a further develop- 
ment of his doctrine, cannot be denied. Indeed, it may 
safely be assumed that the author was, to some extent at 
least, acquainted with the Pauline epistles, and adopted 
much from them, which accounts for the resemblance be- 
tween them and his.^ It can hardly be regarded as acci- 
dental that the Old Testament citation at x. 30 from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, varying as it does from the LXX., and yet not 
agreeing literally with the Hebrew text, should read exactly 
as Rom. xii. 19. The author, who usually adheres so strictly 
to the LXX. in his Old Testament citations, doubtless in 
this case followed Paul. If we add that, according to xiii. 
23, he must have been very intimate with Timothy — ^for so 
many years Paul's faithful companion and friend — we are 
justified in concluding that he himself was one of that 
apostle's party, and closely associated with him. 

2. Judging from its contents, and the fact that it was 
intended evidently for societies or Churches, there can be no 
doubt that, when he wrote it, the author held no ordinary 
position, at least in one portion of the Church ; and since, as 
we shall see, it was written in all probability only some few 
years after St. Paul's death, we may be pretty sure that 
even during that apostle's life he held no mean place as a 
Christian teacher, being probably one of those mentioned 

"Recently, Kostlin {Theol Jahrbb. 1863, 1854), Rftschl (Entsie- 
hung der altkath. Kirche^ 2 Aufl. p. 159 sqq.), Weiss {Stud, u, Krit. 
1859, i. p. 142 sqq.), Riehm (p. 861 sqq.), have asserted for the author 
a greater doctrinal independence of St. Paul, regarding his epistle as a 
development of the original Judseo-Christianity. 
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in the Acts and Paul's epistles among the apostle's friends 
and fellow-labourers. Within this circle it was that those 
early writers who did not admit Paul to be the author 
looked for him ; their choice lying between Luke, Clemens 
Romanus, and Barnabas, to whom, in modern times, have 
been added Sylvanus and Apollos ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the author was certainly one or other of these. 

§197. 

On a close scrutiny, the evidence lies strongly in favour of 
Apollos, while there is much which bears against the other four. 

(a.) Luke is named by Clemens Alex, only as the trans- 
lator of an epistle written in Hebrew by Paul. Origen, 
however, agrees with those who attribute the sole authorship 
of the epistle to him, as also does Grotius. Hug, Delitzsch, 
Ebrard, Davidson, Quericke (ed. 2), regard him as most 
probably the person who drew up the epistle in the name 
and at the command of Paul, and on the basis of his ideas. 
They appeal to the similarity between the style and diction 
of the epistle and that of Luke's acknowledged writings, 
especially the Acts of the Apostles. This, however, is by 
no means so close as necessarily to point out identity of 
origin, while the nationality of the real author is decidedly 
opposed to Luke's claims. Luke certainly was not a Jew 
either by birth or by subsequent adoption through circum- 
cision (Col. iv. 11, 14 ; cf . ut suprGj § 49) ; whereas it is 
universally allowed that in our epistle the speaker — who, as 
as we have seen, must have been identical with the author 
and writer — was one of the believing party among the Jews. 
This is plain from i. 1, where those to whom the revelations 
of the old covenant were vouchsafed are simply described as 
ol TTarepe?; and xi. 2, where pious believers under the old 
covenant are called oi Trpca-^vrepoi ; and from many other cir- 
cumstances, as well as from the whole character of the work. 
(J.) Besides Luke, Origen mentions Clemens Romanus 
as one to whom previous writers had attributed this epistle ; 
and he is specially favoured by Erasmus; Calvin likewise 
mentions him in conjunction with Luke. But the objection 
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to Luke applies equally against Clement^ who also was pro- 
bably a Gentile Christian ; and still more decisive against 
him is a comparison of the only genuine epistle of his to the 
Corinthians which has come down to us with this to the 
Hebrews. In that we find numerous reminiscences of this, 
and hence the attribution of both to the same author. The 
use, however, which Clement makes of our epistle shows 
clearly that he did not write it, but found it ready to hand, 
and highly valued it as the work of another Christian teacher. 
Besides, both epistles generally exhibit too much dissimilarity 
in tone and manner to have proceeded from the same author 
This is now generally admitted. 

(c.) In our own day the epistle has been claimed for Bar- 
nabas, especially by Ullmann ^ and Wieseler ; and this view 
is favoured by John Cameron, J. E. Ch. Schmidt, Twesten,* 
Thiersch, and Adalb. Maier. Among the Fathers, TertuUian 
(de pudic. 20 ; vid. ut supruy § 193) attributes the epistle to 
Barnabas as if it were a well-known fact. Still we do not 
find any clear proof that elsewhere, and independently of 
TertuUian, this opinion prevailed to any extent, even in pro- 
consular Africa. Jerome himself {de viris illustr. 5) seems 
to have known it only from TertuUian. Indeed, the state- 
ment appears to be an accidental oversight on TertuUian's 
own part, arising from a confusion between the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and another under the name of Barnabas,' the tone 
of which is very similar, except that it is far stronger in its 

1 Ullmann, Stud, u, Krit. 1828, ii. pp. 877-399 ; Wieseler, Chrono- 
logic, p. 604 sqq., and Eine Untersuchung iiher d. UebrOerbr.y Erste 
HalM Kiel 1861. 

* Dogniatik^ 1 B. 4 Aufl. p. 95, and in Pipet^'s Evang, Kal 1856, 
p. 43 sqq. 

* Cf. Einl in d, Br, an die Hehr. pp. 112 sq., 413 sqq. (especially 
note, 523), where the author inclines to the same supposition, though 
leas decidedly. A witness in favour of Barnabas is found by Credneb 
{Gesch, d. K T, Kan. p. 175 sqq.), Wieseler (Untersuchung, p. 32), and 
A. Maier (in the preface to his Commentary) in the list of arlxoi in the 
Codex Claromontanus, assigned by Credner to the third century, where 
they understand by the Bamahx Epistola there mentioned, this Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
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reprobation of attachment to the letter of mere Jewish tradi- 
tion, which it strives to spiritualize by the aid of allegorical 
interpretation. Still it differs very decidedly in language, 
method, and entire character, and is so inferior, that most 
critics now admit it could not be the work of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is indeed highly probable 
that, in spite of some ancient testimonies in its favour, this 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas was not really written by that 
evangelist, for in several places the author tells us he was 
not a Jew. Hence it is useless to compare it with our epistle, 
in order to determine whether or no Barnabas wrote the 
latter. What we know of him, however, from other sources, 
furnishes no ground for the supposition that he did. What 
is told us, for instance, in the Acts of his relation to Paul in 
the missionary journey they undertook together, would by 
no means lead us to suppose he surpassed his colleague in 
elegance of diction, and oratorical dignity and versatility ; for 
Paul appears to have been the chief speaker, especially among 
the Greeks, and hence at Lystra he was taken for Hermes 
(Acts xiv. 12). To this we may add, that though Barnabas 
was bom at Cyprus, he seems to have had his home at 
Jerusalem (Acts xiv. 36, 37, ix. 27, xi. 22), and also to have 
been a Levite. We may therefore presume he had a more 
accurate knowledge of the existing condition of the Jewish 
temple than appears -in our epistle* 

(d.) The same reason holds good against Silas (or Syl- 
vanus). He is not named by any of the Fathers in reference 
to our epistle, and has only been thought of in modern times 
by such as Bohme (Ep. ad Hebr. latine vertit atque commenL 
instruxit perpetuOy Leipz. 1825) and Mynster (Kleine theoU 
Schftn.y Kop. 1825, and Stud. u. Krit. 1829, ii.), both of 
whom came to the same conclusion independently, by pro- 
cesses differing from one another, but equally groundless. 

^ In his Einl p. 416 sqq. Note. — The author inclines much more to 
the authenticity of this epistle. 

« RiEHM (Jahrheg. d. Hehrhr,, 2 Hiilften, Ludwigsb. 1868-59), though 
be professes not to rely on suppositions, chiefly favours the Silas and 
ApoUos hypothesis, both of which he thinks equally probable. 
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A decisive argument against Sylvanus, however, is, that he 
belonged to the JudeBO-Ohristian Church at Jerusalem, where 
he had long lived (Acts xv. 22) ; so that in his case too we 
should expect a more accurate knowledge than our epistle 
exhibits of the order of the Jewish temple. 

§198. 
(e.) None of the early writers speak of Apollos as the author 
or person who drew up our epistle. Luther was the first, as 
far as we know, who put forth this view, which, though ori- 
ginating with him, spread even in his day beyond the bounds 
of the Lutheran Church. Several theologians at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and subsequently, supported 
it. I have already given my verdict in its favour (ut supra^ 
§ 91), and others have done the same ; e.g. Tholuck, Credner,^ 
Bunsen, Reuss, and recently Liinemann* especially. We 
have no other writings of Apollos to compare with it; but 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 24-28), and in St. Paul's 
epistles, we have sundry allusions to him and his labours, not 
indeed complete, but very distinct, which correspond closely 
with the character the Epistle to the Hebrews would lead us 
to attribute to its author. Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria, 
who (according to Acts xviii. 24 sqq.) came to Ephesus at 
the time when Aquila and Priscilla were staying there : it is 
said he knew only the baptism of John, and his relation to 
Christianity is not very clear; but he seems to have regarded 
himself as a member of the Christian society. Deeper and 
more accurate instruction, however, in the gospel he first re- 
ceived from the friends of Paul just mentioned ; and there- 
fore his construction and exhibition of evangelical doctrine, 
and especially of the relation of the new covenant and its 
precepts to the institutions of the old, would naturally be 
modelled upon the Pauline type. This is confirmed by his 
subsequent history, where we find him labouring in such 
districts as had first heard the gospel from Paul — in Achaia, 

* So also formerly Ewald {Jdhrh. ii. 226), who, however, now {Gesch, 
Isr, vi. 638) thinks the author was a member of the Church at Jerusalem. 

* Abth. xiii. of Meyer's Commentary 1855. 
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especially at Corinth, whither he went from Ephesns (Acts 
xviii. 27 sq., xix. 1 ; 1 Cor. i.-iv., iii. 6, " I have planted, 
ApoUos watered;" Clemens, ad Corinth. 47) ; then again at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12); and lastly, probably in Crete 
(according to Tit. iii. 13). On the other hand, his position 
does not seem to have been one of entire subordination to 
Paul, daring whose life even he mast have laboured more 
apart and independently on behalf of the gospel than was 
usual with the apostle's fellow-labourers, e,g. Timothy, Titus, 
or even Sylvanus. This is shown by his refusal to return to 
Corinth, notwithstanding Paul's wish and command (1 Cor. 
xvi. 12) ; and still more by the state of things in the Corin- 
thian Church itself, where, besides the parties of Paul and 
Peter, there was a third calling itself by his name. The 
persons composing this party seem to have been drawn to 
him, and to have preferred him to Paul, because his expo- 
sitions and discussions were distinguished by more polish 
and a more oratorical style of delivery, which apparently 
influenced and convinced many, who felt scarcely satisfied 
with the apostle's homelier and simpler preaching (cf. § 147). 
In harmony with this, we find ApoUos described in the Acts 
(xviii. 24) as avrjp X07409, " an eloquent man," which would 
well suit the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, differing 
so much as it does from Paul's epistles in its rhetorical style, 
and more elegant and ornate diction, as well as in the greater 
elaborateness of its composition. Nor is it less an evidence 
in favour of Apollos that he was a man of Alexandria, and 
" mighty in the Scriptures," — an epithet which must not be 
understood simply to imply intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures (of the Old Testament), but also skill in discover- 
ing and applying their meaning, — a peculiarity exhibited by 
the author of our epistle in a very high degree. It must 
be almost obvious from all this, that Apollos was not merely 
an Alexandrian Jew by birth (t^ y€V€i)y but by education 
also, having received his instruction in the Scriptures prin- 
cipally in the theological school of the Alexandrian Jews, 
where he would find special inducements to cultivate the 
faculty, so conspicuous in members of this school, of dis- 
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covering in the expressions and prescriptions of Old Tes* 
tament Scripture a deeper sense lying beneath the veil of the 
letter, — a faculty, doubtless, contributing to the acceptance of 
his instruction by many at Corinth. Now this is one of the 
most signal gifts of the author of our epistle, who, as we 
have seen, certainly never, if we may judge from his defec- 
tive knowledge of the existing arrangements of the temple 
at Jerusalem, lived in Palestine. This defective knowledge 
is best explained on the hypothesis that the Jewish author 
of our epistle received his education not at Jerusalem, but 
at Alexandria, since of all the Jews of the dispersion those 
of Egypt displayed the least interest and attachment for the 
temple at Jerusalem. This was owing partly to their more 
idealistic tone of mind, and partly to their having a temple 
of their own, built exactly after the model of that at Jeru- 
salem, under the dii*ection of the exiled Jewish priest Onias, 
in the time of Ptolemy Philometer (B.C. 180-145). This 
conclusion is corroborated by the following facts, ^ach of 
which may not be quite decisive, however, when taken alone : 
—(1.) The comparative purity and correctness of the lan- 
guage of. our epistle, and the more rhetorical elegance of its 
style ; the Jews nowhere so much as in Alexandria applying 
themselves to the grammatico-philological and rhetorical 
studies of the Greeks. (2.) The author, though displaying 
so much capacity for philological studies, seems to have 
known the holy Scriptures of his own nation only in a 
Greek translation, and not in the original text. (3.) And 
specially, the resemblance which in some points the epistle 
bears to Philo, with whom it has ideas, and even words, in 
common, sufficient to suggest the inference that the author 
had read at least some of Philo's writings (see my EinL 
p. 398 sqq., note ; and Commentary ad iv. 12, p. 570 sqq.). 
This inference is very probable, if the author had been bred 
and bom in the same country as Philo, since his attention 
would then be much more easily drawn to the writings of his 
fellow-countrymen than if he had been born in a very dif- 
ferent region, and brought up in a very different school. It 
isy moreover, worth notice that, in Acts xviii. 27 sq., ApoUos 
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is spoken of as having been very nsefal to the believers in 
Achaia, because it is expressly stated he "convinced the 
Jews, showing from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ." 
For even this trait, that he occupied himself chiefly with 
arguing against and refuting the Jews, especially by his in* 
terpretations of Scripture, exactly suits the author of our 
epistle, whose exclusive aim is, as we shall see, by references 
to the prophecies and types of their sacred Scriptures, and 
the regulations of their own temple, to convince of their 
error those of the believing Jews who still showed a rigid 
attachment to Jewish traditions. Further, if our epistle was 
written by Apollos, this, as Tholuck has rightly remarked, 
would go far to explain the use which at so early a time 
Clement made of it in his Epistle to the Corinthians ; since 
we can e&sily see how this Christian teacher, connected as 
he was with the Church at Corinth, might have been closely 
associated with Apollos, whose labours in that sphere had 
been so conspicuous, and whom he himself describes (ut aupra^ 
oh. xlvii.) as an avZpa iraph rok airoaToXoi^ BeSo/cifiaafievov, 
Lastly, we may remark that, in spite of its polemical tone in 
reference to a rigid attachment to Judaism, not one word is 
said throughout our epistle on the share the Gentiles had 
in the kingdom of God. Very possibly this is due to the 
peculiar organization of the communities to whom it was 
originally addressed. Still, in an epistle of such compass, and 
with the rest of its contents before us, it is not easy to under- 
stand its silence on this point, if the author was one of those 
Christian teachers who, like Paul and Barnabas, had engaged 
perseveringly in the work of converting the Gentiles ; while 
all is plain if he were such a one as Apollos, who laboured 
chiefly among the Jews. Thus everything seems to favour 
the hypothesis that Apollos wrote our epistle. No doubt 
need arise in our minds because none of the early Fathers 
mention him in any such connection, since we are sure they 
were wrong in all the conjectures they did venture upon ; 
for their statements were nothing but conjectures, and did 
not rest on any special tradition belonging to the time when 
the epistle began to be used in the Church. At any rate, 
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there is as high a degree of probability as is possible in favour 
of ApoUos, considering that we have to do with a work the 
origin of which is connected with no trustworthy tradition, 
and with an author of whom we possess no other works which 
we can use for the purposes of comparison. 

§199. 
The question. To whom was the epistle originally addressed^ 
has been a matter of scarcely less controversy than that other 
as to the author. No express statement on this point is 
made in the epistle; still I think the title leads us to the 
right answer. This reads irph^ *Efipau)v<;y which is uni- 
formly found in the MSS. of the Greek text as well as in 
those of ancient translations, and even in the citations of the 
early writers of the Church whenever they quote the epistle 
by name. It is altogether incorrect to suppose, as some have 
done, the epistle is referred to in the Fragment of Muratori 
under the title ad Alexandrinos (cf. § 193). We never find 
it quoted by the Fathers under any other title than wpo^ 
*E$palov^y Epistola ad Hebrceos ; so that we may be pretty 
sure it was from the first circulated under this title only, 
which was probably attached to it by the author himself at 
the time of its despatch. At the period to which our epistle 
belongs, the name 'E^paioi was used chiefly in two senses : 
(a.) To distinguish Jews in general in respect of their de- 
scent from Abraham (who himself is called a Hebrew in 
Gen. xiv. 13) through Isaac and Jacob ; and it is thus used 
in 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5, and subsequently often by the 
Fathers (cf. Tholuck, Commentavj 2d ed. p. 97) : (6.) In a 
more restricted sense, to distinguish those Jews whose ordi- 
nary and colloquial language was not Greek or any other 
foreign tongue, but Hebrew, or more correctly Aramaaan. 
This was the case at the time referred to, not only with the 
Jews of Palestine, but also with those of Babylon. Still 
Palestine was regarded as their chief seat during the lifetime 
of Christ and His apostles. Now no one doubts that our 
epistle was addressed not to unbelieving Jews, but to such as 
belonged to the Christian Churchy that is, to Jewish Chris- 
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tiaiis. It cannot, however, have been written for Jewish 
Christians universally — such, for instance, as lived in various 
countries lying apart from one another — but rather, as its 
contents would lead us to conclude, for a definite community 
confined to some distinct locality (see especially xiii* 23, 
where the writer promises to visit his readers in company with 
Timothy). The title, then, specially refers to Palestinian 
Jews living in Judea, and we must understand it in the sense 
in which it is used by Irenaeus when he says (adv. Jlcerej^esy 
iii. 1) that Matthew wrote his Gospel iv toJ? 'E^paioL^ t§ 
tSia airrwv BtaXi/crfpy and by Eusebius (iii. 24) when he speaks 
of Matthew as having preached to the 'Efipaloiy just as it is 
used in this sense — that is, as applying to the Palestinian 
Jewish Christians — ^in the evarfyeKiov Kaff 'Efipalov^. Hence 
the Fathers (Pantsenus, Clemens Alex., Eusebius, Jerome, 
etc.) unhesitatingly assert that our epistle was written for 
Palestinians, — an assertion amply confirmed by its contents. 
The readers to whom the epistle was addressed were un- 
questionably Jewish Christians, and were exclusively such 
apparently as, in spite of their Christianity, still observed the 
Levitical sacrifices, looking upon them as essentially neces- 
sary for the continual expiation of sin, and altogether attach- 
ing an importance to them unknown to the Judaizers with 
whom Paul has so much to do in his epistles to the various 
Christian societies beyond Palestine. The Jews of the dis- 
persion living out of Palestine could not have participated 
with any regularity in the Levitical ritual, owing to their 
distance from the temple ; and it is scarcely likely that, when 
any of them became Christians, they carried over from 
Judaism a special regard and preference for the temple 
service and the Levitical sacrifices, or in any sense incor- 
porated them with Ciiristianity. This would be far more 
likely in the case of such Jews as had always lived at Jeru- 
salem or in its vicinity, and had taken part in the splendour 
of the daily temple service. These, we might naturally ex- 
pect, would, even when admitting Jesus to be the Christ, re- 
tain a special regard for the Jewish temple, and thus continue, 
though in another and deeper sense, to be connected with 
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Judaism far more closely than those who in the Churches 
beyond Palestine displayed a Judaizing spirit by laying stress 
on circumcision and the observance of the Sabbath, and such 
laws as pertained to meats and purifications. The Churches 
in Jerusalem and Judea, probably during the whole apostolic 
age, consisted almost exclusively of Jews, and possibly of such 
proselytes as prior to their conversion had become full mem- 
bers of the Jewish communion (this was very likely the case 
even with the deacon Nicolas, who in Acts vi. 5 is described 
as a proselyte of Antioch). Of Gentile Christians properly 
so called there were few or none, which agrees with the 
contents of our epistle, where, as we have already remarked, 
no notice whatever is taken of Gentile Christians, — a fact 
veiy unlikely to have occurred if the Churches the author 
had in his mind were made up of Jews and Gentiles together, 
since in that case (especially when we bear in mind the stern 
Judaizing temper of the former) there could hardly fail to 
have been conflicts and collisions between the two parties 
which it could not have left unnoticed. This hypothesis as 
to the destination of the epistle is specially confirmed by xiii. 
12, where we read simply, Christ suffered J^<o ri}? 'nvkfj^j — 
a description naturally explicable if the author thought of 
such readers as lived in or near the city whose gate is here 
alluded to, that is, Jerusalem or its neighbourhood, but not 
if they were living in a part of the world altogether different. 
That the epistle is written in Greek cannot be urged against 
this view of its destination, if the remarks previously made 
(§ 23) on the spread of this language even in Palestine be 
kept in view. We have seen that even the Gospel of Matthew, 
which was unquestionably primarily intended for Palestinian 
Jews, was originally written in Greek. Our epistle cer- 
tainly, if its destination were such as we* have supposed, 
might have been written in Aramaean ; but if the author 
was Apollos, and therefore a man not likely to know very 
much of Aramaean, the more natural conclusion is that he 
would use Greek even for Jewish Christians in and near 
Jerusalem, since he might count on being understood by all 
in general who were in the habit of reading the Sci*iptures, 
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whether Helleoists of Judea or Hebrews strictly so called, 
neither of whom could be separated from the other in this 
epistle. Altogether unsound and unnatural is Ebrard's 
opinion, that the epistle was indeed sent to Jerusalem, not 
however to the Jewish Christians there in general, but '^ to a 
select circle of neophytes, who, struck with fear and anxiety 
on account of their exclusion from the temple service, acted 
as if about to draw back altogether from Christianity (x. 25), 
and therefore were brought afresh under instruction, in 
which this epistle was intended to form a sort of guide." 
It is extremely improbable that those members of the 
Church at Jerusalem who were wavering and inclined to 
apostasy, formed a band separate and distinct from the 
rest of the brethren. At any rate, in that case we should 
have expected to find in the address, and even in the body of 
the epistle, some reference to such a distinction, whereas we 
do not. I have elsewhere (see mj Einl. § 12) examined 
various reasons alleged with some plausibility against the 
view that the epistle was intended for the Churches in Judea. 
On another objection, arising out of the way in which the 
relation of the original readers to primitive Christianity i^ 
set forth in this epistle (ii. 3, and especially v. 12), see my 
Commentary, on v. 12, p. Ill sq. On other views respect- 
ing the original readers, see my Einl. § 13, 14.^ Since that 
was written, the notion that the epistle was written for Jewish 
Christians at Alexandria has been put forth by Wieseler 
{ChronohgiCj pp. 481-504) and K. R. Kostlin {Theohg. 
Jahrbb. 1854, pp. 366-416). Bunsen also favours it, and 
even Schleiermacher to some extent, though certainly incor- 
rectly. If we bear in mind the free spiritualistic temper at 
this time of the Alexandrian Jews, who studied Qreek litera- 
ture and philosophy as the Greeks residing there did Jewish 
theology, and also the harmonizing temper of the early 

* Recently Ewald (Gesch. Isr. vi. 638) conjectures it was some Italian 
dty, though not Rome; Holzmann (Stud, u, Krit. 1859, ii. pp. 297-303) 
the Church at Rome, which also Baur (Tub. Zeitsch, 1838, iii p. 143) had 
indicated. Schneckenburger looks for the readers beyond Palestine 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1859, ii pp. 291-297). 
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Alexandrian Fathers known to us, it is perfectly plain that 
from the very first the Church at Alexandria must have been 
made up of Jews and Gentiles mixed together, and that the 
believers even from the Jews never felt so strongly attached 
to the ordinances and traditions of Judaism as those whom 
our epistle addresses. Wieseler's notion, that by the temple 
service to which his readers were attached, the author meant 
that of the temple in Egypt before refen'ed to, is untenable. 
The Alexandrian Jews in general do not appear to have had 
as good an opinion of this temple as Philo had. It is there- 
fore not likely that such of them as became Christians felt 
80 firmly attached to its worship, and ran so nearly the risk 
of proving traitora to Christianity, as the author of our epistle 
manifestly fears was the case with his readers. The positive 
internal evidences alleged on behalf of their notion that the 
epistle was designed for Alexandrian Jews are of no weight, 
and only serve to prove that the author was bom, or at any 
rate educated, at Alexandria.^ On this point, too, it is worth 
while to remember that those very Fathers of Alexandria 
who are the earliest to mention our epistle, and who specially 
valued it, never knew anything of its having been written 
primarily for their Church, but unhesitatingly speak of it as 
written for Palestinians ; and in this, no doubt, they were 
quite correct. 

§200. 
If we look at the internal state of these Judseo-Christian 
communities in Judea, there can be no doubt that the 
members in general did not regard themselves as severed 
from the Jewish Church and nation. They observed not 
only the Jewish ordinances as to meats and purifications, 
but also the Jewish festivals, and the service of the Jewish 
temple. This arose, probably, on the part of some from a 
liberal spirit, especially on the part of the Hellenists, to 
whom it is likely the deacon Stephen belonged, against 
whom the charge may already have been raised, of having 
spoken against the temple and the law, and intimated that 

* [Compare (against Kostlin) Riehm, p. 28 sqq. ; also RrrsCHL, Ueber 
die Leser des Hebr.^ TheoL Stud. u. Krit. 1866.] 
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Jesas Himself had intended to overthrow them (Acts vi. 
11-14). On the part, however, of the majority, especially 
of the Hebrews strictly so called, it no doubt arose from a 
narrow and bigoted spirit, which insisted upon the perpetual 
validity even of the ritual orf the Jewish law. Hence their 
strong aversion to the Apostle Paul, and his practice of 
receiving Gentiles into the Christian Church, without exact- 
ing any pledge as to the observance of the law. At the 
apostolical conference in Jerusalem (Acts xv. ; Gal. ii.), the 
Gentile Christians in Syria and Cilicia were freed from all 
obligation to be circumcised and to observe the Jewish law, 
except in a few points. We have seen, however (§ 138), 
that even these exceptions were utterly disregarded by the 
Apostle Paul in the Churches subsequently founded by him ; 
while for other reasons the stricter party among the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine became discontented with them, and 
again demanded that Gentile Christians should submit to 
circumcision and the whole Jewish law, else they could have 
no intercourse with them — above all, could not eat with them 
— without defilement. These demands, however, were unsuc- 
cessful. Indeed, in the Churches founded beyond Palestine 
by St. Paul and his coadjutors, the Jewish, who moreover 
were usually the minority, were increasingly absorbed by the 
Gentile Christians, and consequently were more and more 
severed from their fellow-countrymen, and even excommu- 
nicated by them. Hence, as a natural result, they them- 
selves were gradually emancipated from the ordinances of 
Judaism, feeling less inducement to circumcise their children, 
and thus incorporate them with the Jewish nation (cf. Acts 
xxi. 21). All this, on the other hand, led the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, the majority of whom were ^rjiKayral rov 
v6fioVj to become more distrustful and prejudiced towards 
the Churches beyond Palestine, and even towards such of 
their members as were Jews. The more these loosened their 
connection with the Jewish Church, the more stringently did 
those hold to Judaism, and lay stress on the law and the 
Levitical ordinances. Nay, they probably looked even upon 
those Jews who did not believe in Jesus, but who were 
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zealous for the law^ as more in affinity with themselves, than 
such believing Jews as, by their intimacy with Gentile 
Christians, appeared to undervalue the law. The more, 
too, the Churches beyond Palestine became independent of 
the Levitical ordinances and hierarchy, the more were the 
stricter Jewish Christians at Jerusalem disinclined to regard 
them as essentially united with themselves, by the bond of a 
common faith and confession, in the one body of Christ. 
Hence the inward unity of the Church at Jerusalem became 
feebler, especially after that society ceased to be led by the 
apostles and the Lord's brothers. Such was probably the 
state of things at the time when our epistle was written. 
We see from its own testimony, that in its day many mem- 
bers of the Church at Jerusalem had ceased to frequent the 
gatherings of believers (x. 25), and thus given cause to fear 
lest they should utterly apostatize from Christianity and 
relapse into Judaism (vi. 1 sqq., x. 26-30). Many of them 
were doubtless influenced by a dread of excommunication at 
the hands of the Jews ; others probably by personal scruples, 
occasioned by the position in relation to Judaism which, in 
its several societies beyond Palestine, the Christian Church 
was assuming. At any rate, if a separation must needs be, 
they apparently would rather have separated from the Chris- 
tian Church than from Judaism, believing that no spiritual 
rest could be theirs apart from a faithful observance of the 
Levitical worship and ordinances. Now it was with an eye 
to these circumstances our epistle was written, its object 
being, not, as Thiersch (in the Programme before referred to) 
has sought to prove, to console the Christians at Jerusalem 
who had been excommunicated from the temple by the San- 
hedrim (see contray Liinemann, p. 45, 2d ed.), but rather to 
warn the Jewish Christians against apostasy from Christ, 
and a complete relapse into Judaism. For this purpose it 
attempts, by a comparison between Christianity and Judaism, 
to show, on the one hand, how far more glorious was the new 
covenant in Christ than that of the old which came by 
Moses, and how it furnished means of grace which brought 
a far more blessed and true peace ; on the other, how the 
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Levitical ordinances, and the express statements of Old Tes- 
tament Scripture itself, imply that the whole system of 
Judaism, with all its institutions, was but a faint earthly 
shadow of something higher and heavenly, and therefore 
destined to pass away when the heavenly original should 
appear, which it now had done in Christ, and the covenant 
grounded on Him. These are the dogmatic principles which 
lie at the basis of this epistle. Their development, however, 
is accompanied and interrupted by various admonitions to 
the readers to hold fast the salvation vouchsafed to them in 
Christ, and not on any ground to draw back. In the course 
of these admonitions the author reminds his readers of their 
own former advancement in the knowledge and practice of 
the gospel ; of the severe chastening which befell those inte- 
rested in the old covenant on account of their obstinacy and 
apostasy, and which would much more surely fall on such 
as did not abide in the true fellowship of the new covenant ; 
of the difficulty of restoring those who have once aposta- 
tized ; of the brevity of the day of grace still remaining to 
them, and the nearness of the Lord ; of the wholesomeness 
of chastisement and suffering for the children of God; of 
the example of the godly of past days, who, in spite of mani- 
fold trials, remained unshaken in faith to the end ; and of 
the example of Jesus Himself, who became perfect through 
sufferings. These admonitions are found in ii. 1-4, iii. 1 sq., 
7 sqq., iv. 1, 11-13, 14-16, and especially in the longer 
sections v. 11-vi. 20, x. 19-xii. 13 ; and it is clear from them 
all, that the main purpose of the epistle was admonitory. 
Among the dogmatic principles, that to which most promi- 
nence is given, and which is most developed, is the doctrine 
of Christ as the High Priest of the new covenant, the 
author comparing Him with the Levitical high priest from 
several points of view, and showing His greater glory and 
superiority, as well as the high degree in which His personal 
righteousness rose above the mere external dignity of the 
Levitical high priest (v. 1-10, vi. 21-x. 18). 
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§201. 

Time of writing. From what has been already said^ it is 
plain that the epistle could only have been written after 
many of those by whom its readers had been instructed in 
Christianity, and therefore most likely after the apostles, 
and first presidents of the Church at Jerusalem especially, 
had passed away (xiii. 7 ; cf. v. 12, x. 32-34), doubtless 
also after Paul's death, and therefore not before 66 or 67 
A.D. On the other hand, it was certainly written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, since it is throughout implied that 
the Levitical worship and sacrifices were still in existence. 
Even if the drapery of the epistle was fictitious, it is incon- 
ceivable what object any writer subsequent to the overthrow 
of the whole Jewish sacrificial system could have had in 
writing iL There can also be no doubt that the epistle was 
written prior to the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans,, 
since it implies that the Levitical service was going on un- 
interruptedly ; yet it was probably not bng before that 
event, and at a time when war had already begun in Judea, 
accordingly not long before the close of the forty years after 
Christ's death, as may be inferred from iii. 7 sqq. (see my 
Commentary ad loc,\ somewhere about 68-69 A.D. 

Lastly, as to the place where the epistle was written. It 
must have been some distance from Judea, since the autlior 
expresses a hope of visiting (xiii. 19, 23) the believers there, 
according to the latter verse, in company with Timothy, 
shortly before released from imprisonment, if the latter should 
come to him. Nor, again, was the place in Italy, if we may 
judge from xiii. 24, aaird^ovrcu vfia^ ol airo t^9 'ItoXui?, 
— an expression naturally applicable to Italian Christians 
(though Tholuck and Ebrard erroneously deny this) only 
from one not personally in Italy, else we should expect 
oi iv *lTa\lay just as in 1 Pet. v. 13 we read, aaird^erai 
vfia^ fl iv BajSvTi&vi oiweXeKTi]. Most probably we ought to 
look for the author in some port on the way from Rome to 
Jerusalem, at which Timothy might touch on his journey 
from the former city to the latter. Hence, if Apollos was 
this author, the most probable conjecture would be that of 
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Ephesns or Corinth, where at an earlier period he had 
already been engaged in actively spreading the gospel. 



THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

§202. 

Besides the Epistles of St. Panl and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is either appended to or included among 
them, we find in the New Testament seven other epistles 
which from the fourth century have been designated in the 
Ghreek Church by the name Catholic {General^ Eng. ver.). 
They occur in the following order in Greek and Latin MSS. 
and editions : Epistle of James ; First and Second Epistles 
of Peter ; First, Second, and Third Epistles of John ; and 
lastly, the Epistle of Jude. Of these we find universally 
used and recognised at the earliest period, First Peter and 
First John : the other five obtained general recognition only 
at a later time; and, indeed, in the Syrian Church four of 
them were never recognised as canonical at all, but only 
one — the Epistle of James. 

In what sense the term Catholic is applied to them is a 
subject of controversy.^ We know as a matter of fact, that 
in the Greek Church it was often applied, as early as and 
after the second century, not only to some of these epistles 
separately, but also to others; while it was applied to the 
seven collectively only at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the first writer in whom it thus occurs being Eusebius. 
Still it occurs in him as the fixed and established name by 
which they were distinguished both from the Pauline Epistles, 
including the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from others which 
were now and then used by the Church, such as the Epistle 

^ Of. besides the Introductions to the N. T., Polt, Prokgg, ad Ep, 
CathoUcas^ pp. 1-58 (vol. ix. of Koppe's N. T. ed. 3, 1816) ; Mayerhoff, 
Einl. in die Petr, Schf, pp. 31-41 ; LuCKE, Stud, u. KriL 1886, iii. pp. 
643-659. 
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of Barnabas.^ Thus, the term being found in the Greek 
Church as distinctive of these epistles, it became usual sub- 
sequently, as it is with ourselves, without any knowledge or 
thought of the sense in which it was to be understood. Still 
we may ask what those who first applied it to these epistles 
really meant by it- There are three explanations. The 
epistles, it is said, are thus designated, (a) with reference to 
their collection as such into one whole ; (b) with reference 
to their ecclesiastical authority and recognition ; (c) with 
reference to their destination, the circle of readers the writers 
had before their eyes. The least satisfactory of these is the 
first, which Hug and Schleiermacher adopt. They contend 
that, after the epistles of St. Paul had been arranged in a 
special collection separate from the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, the epistles proceeding from various authors 
were also brought into a section by themselves, which was 
then called The remaining Epistles KaOoKov; afterwards, more 
briefly, iinaToKh^ KaOoXiKa^. But the appellation cannot 
possibly apply to a collection of letters by different authors, 
such a use of the word Ka66\iK6<; being altogether unknown 
to ecclesiastical writers. The second explanation corresponds 
better with their use of the word. Here catholic is by some ' 
understood in opposition to heretical^ and is supposed to be 
applied to these epistles because they were recognised by the 
catholic Church as orthodox works, setting forth the true 
doctrine of the Church against heretics. The word KadoXiKo^ 
is thus used in reference to writings in Eusebius {H. E. 
iii. 3 ; vid. infra^ § 246). Others have understood the word 
still more definitely in reference to these epistles, in the sense 
of universally recognised^ canonical writings. It is against 
this, however, that even in the time of Eusebius they were 
by no means all universally recognised ; for he himself (H. E. 
iii. 25; vid. § 246) reckons only Ist Peter and 1st John among 
the ofjLoXoyovfiepai, and relegates the other five to the oi/r^ 
XeyofiivaL. Moreover, in whichever of the two ways referred 

^ This is dearly shown by passages in Eusebius (especially H. E. il 
23, vi. 14) ; and Athanasius {Ep, festal,)^ Cyrill of Jerusalem {CaUcK 
V. 86), Efiphanius, etc 
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to this second explanation is understood, the word catholic is, 
in its sense at least, as applicable to the other New Testament 
writings, especially St. Paul's epistles, as to these seven ; so 
that we can hardly understand why it should be the spe- 
cial designation of the latter rather than the former. The 
third explanation is more intelligible, since it accounts for 
the name on the ground that these epistles were not intended 
for particular persons or Churches, but for Christendom in 
general, or at least for a large circle of Christian readers 
confined to no one place in particular. Probably this is the 
usual meaning of KaOoXixo^ whenever it occui*s in ecclesias- 
tical writers before Eusebius in reference to particular works, 
and of course to these seven as well as to other epistles ; for 
it is only in such a connection that we find it used at all. 
It is thus applied : (a) to the Epistle of Jude, by Clemens 
Al. Adumbr.y and Origen, in Ep. ad Rom. (0pp. iv. p. 549) : 
(i) to 1st John, by Origen, in Matth. torn. xvii. (0pp. ill. 797), 
in Joann. tom. ii. (0pp. iv. 76), and by Dionysius Al. (Euse- 
bius, H. E. vii. 25) ; also by Apollonius, sec. ii. fin. (Euseb. 
H. E. v. 18) : (c) to the Epistle of Barnabas, by Origen, 
contra CeU. i. 63: (d) to the letter of the apostles in Acts 
XV. 23 sqq. (by Clemens Al. Stromatay iv. 512, ed. Sylburg), 
which, though primarily addressed to the Gentile Christians 
of Syria and Cilicia, might still be regarded as addressed to 
them everywhere, especially as we are told (Acts xvi. 4) 
that Paul made it known to believers in other regions, that 
they might keep its decrees : (e) to 1st Peter, by Origen, in 
Joann. t. vL c. 18, and in Matth. ut supra (Eusebius, H, E. 
vi. 25 ; vid. § 218). In this last instance it has often been 
thought 1st Peter is called in both passages an i7rc<rro\ff 
fcaOoTuKi] to distinguish it from 2d Peter, and that the epithet 
refers to its recognition by the Church as an emaroXi) ofio^ 
XoyovfJLanj. But it is far more likely that Origen was not in 
either place thinking of 2d Peter at all, which as yet was 
little used, but described Ist Peter as KodoTuKr merely on the 
groimd of its being intended for general use, and not to 
distinguish it from the former. It is true the epistle speaks 
(i. 1) of a definite circle of readers to which it was addressed; 
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but this consisted of all the Churches of five provinces of 
Asia Minor, vfrhose particular condition and circumstances, 
moreover, are not made very prominent. We may therefore 
naturally conclude that (as in the case of the apostolical 
epistle recorded in Acts xv.) 1st Peter was regarded and 
described as catJiolic in the sense in which we have under- 
stood that term, that is, because it concerned itself with the 
whole body of Christian people. It is highly probable, then, 
that when these seven epistles began to be treated as one 
whole, and in contradistinction to the other parts of the New 
Testament, especially St. PauFs epistles, received the special 
designation of Catliolic Epistles^ the term was applied to them 
in the sense just explained.^ Speaking generally, they are 
distinguished from St. Paul's epistles, in that while the latter, 
including the Epistle to the Hebrews, are all addressed either 
to particular persons or Churches, or to the Christians of a 
particular city, or at any rate of a particular province, the 
Catholic Epistles address themselves to a wider circle of 
readers, who for the most part cannot be thus definitely 
limited. Only the Second and Third Epistles of John are 
addressed to particular persons, — the former to an kKkeicrfj 
Kvpluy the latter to one Gains. But at an early period some 
(Clemens Al. Adumbr.) interpreted the iKkefcrrj tcvpla of 2d 
John of the Christian Church, and even in 3d John it has 
been thought the apostle probably had the Church really in 
view : otherwise we must conclude that one or both of these 
epistles were incorporated with 1st John, simply because they 
were supposed to come from the same author, and then the 
characteristics of the larger part of the works composing it 
led to the distinctive title being applied to the whole collec- 
tion. There will, however, always be a lack of completeness 
about the history of these seven epistles as to their collection 
and name, which, owing to insufiicient data, we shall never 
be able to fill up. We cannot, for instance, point out how 
and when what we find was already a settled matter in the 
time of Eusebius came to pass, that the Greek Church looked 

^ Just as the naine is explained in this sense by Leontios Btzantinus 
(sec. vi. Jm, de sectis^ actio 2) and (Ecumenius {Prolegg, in Ep, Jac), 
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npon these epistles as forming a complete collection by them- 
selves, distinguished bj the name of Catliolic Epistles. All 
we know with anything like certainty is, that it was not the 
case before the latter part of the third century. 

In the Latin Church, on the other hand, it was much 
later before it became usual to connect these epistles together 
by a common name. We certainly find them called collec- 
tively Epistolas Canoniccgy but not before the sixth century : 
at least we meet with the name first in Junilius {De partibus 
divincB legisj i. 6) and Cassiodore (JDe institutione diviuarum 
Scripturarum^ etc.); while even in Rufinus, Jerome,^ etc., 
and in the lists of canonical books of the New Testament 
{vid. § 250), the epistles are quoted singly and separately, not 
under any common name. Even the term Epistolce CanoniccBy 
which was the most usual in the Latin Church after the 
period just stated, very probably originated in the belief that 
by catholic as applied to these epistles in the Greek Church 
was meant universally recognised and received by the Churchy 
without reference to any distinction between them and the 
Pauline Epistles. Another supposition as to the origin of 
this name in the Latin Church has been advanced by Liicke 
{ut supray p. 649 sq.), but it is very fanciful, and quite im- 



THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 

§203. 
Among the Catholic Epistles, the first is described as 
written by " James, a servant of God, and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ," the last by " Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and 
brother of James." Two questions, however, have been raised 
with regard to both. Firsty Whether they have been rightly 
attributed to James and Jude at allf and Secondlyy and 
more widely still, which of the many men known to us under 

1 When Jerome (de viris ill, 2, 4) speaks of the Epistles of James 
and Jude as to be found among the seven catholic epistles, he is merely 
following the practice common among the Greeks. 
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the names James and Jude are here meant, and liow do they 
stand related to one another t 

As regards James, it is very certain he is not identical with 
the Apostle James the Great, the brother of John, and son 
of Zebedee ; for the latter, according to Acts xii. 2, was pro- 
bably at an early date put to death by Hecod Agrippa i. (44 
A.D.), while the epistle was unquestionably written much later. 
We find, however, not long after the deatlijof this James the 
Great, another James occupying a very prominent position 
at Jerusalem, where he appears specially active in the apos- 
tolical deliberations on the relations of the Gentile Christians 
to the Jewish law (Acts xv. 12 sqq. ; Gal. ii. 9). In the 
latter passage, Paul speaks of him and Peter and John as 
T0V9 BoKovvT€<; (TTvkov^ elvcu^ He seems to have been then 
and for some time afterwards at the head of the Jud»o- 
Christian party in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 12). 
Moreover, it is plain from Acts xii. 17 that he was held in 
high regard by the Christians at Jerusalem while Agrippa 
was still living. From the time shortly before Agrippa's 
death, on to St. Paul's arrest at Jerusalem, consequently 
from the year 44 a.d. to 58 a.d. at least, this James is 
always mentioned in the Acts without any distinctive epithet, 
so that there could not then have been among the Christian 
teachers in Judea a second of the same name occupying a 
position of anything like equal importance, which would 
make it necessary to guard against a confusion of the two. 
We may therefore pretty safely conclude that this James is 
the one who puts himself forward as the author of our epistle, 
and is simply described as a '^ servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.'' He it is also, who in the seventh of 
the Catholic Epistles is mentioned as the brother of Jude. 
Again, it is highly probable that this is the James whom St. 
Paul speaks of having seen, in addition to Peter, on his first 
visit to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion, and whom 
he designates ** the Lord's brother." This is confirmed^ by 

^ WiESELER incorrectly denies this (Stud, u, KriL 1842; and Comnun- 
tar^ zu Qal. i. 19). He correctly distinguishes James the Lord^s brother 
horn James the son of Alpheus ; but maintains with Stub, that not the 
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the statements of Joseplias (Ant xs. 9. 1) and Hegesippus 
(Euseb. ii. 23), both of whom, though with variations, and 
as far as Hegesippus is concerned with the mixture of much 
legendary matter, relate that one James — sumamed, Hege* 
sippus says, the Justy and a brother of Jesus — met with his 
death at the hand» of the Jewish zealots as a traitor to the 
law. According to Josephus, the event occurred after the 
death of the governor Festus, and shortly before the arrival 
of his successor Albinus (circ. 63-64 A.D.). Unquestion- 
ably this is the James of whom, after the death of the 
Apostle James the Great, the son of Zebedee, we read in 
the Acts as holding a high position in Jerusalem, and whom 
Hegesippus expressly describes as the head of the Christian 
society there. Ecclesiastical tradition also usually speaks of 
this James the Lord's brother as the author of our epistle. 
We see this in Clemens AL, in his Hypotypoaesy according to 
Euseb. ii. 23, — a chapter entirely occupied with an account 
of James the Lord's brother, and making this express state- 
menty oi ij irpcorrf r&v ovofia^ofiivajv KaOoXiK&v etnoToKoov 
ehcu \irf€T€U ; Jerome, de vir, illmtr, ii. ; Theophylact, in 
Marc* c. vi., and others, who cite the author of our epistle as 
*IaKa>fio9 6 dB€\j(f)60€o^y a term also met with in the postscript 
of several codices. So also the Syrian Church, in its missals 
and lectionaries, always speaks of James the Lord's brother 
as the author of this epistle. 

§204. 
From the most ancient times there has been much con- 
troversy, (a) as to the sense in which this James is called the 
Lord's brother ; and closely connected with this, (b) whether 
he is one and the same with the Apostle James the Less, the 
son of Alphseus, or distinct from him.^ We often read of 

former, bnt the latter, was at the head of the Church in Jerusalem (Acts 
xiL sqq. ; Gal. ii.), so that the James of Gal. ii. could not be the same as 
that of Gal. i 19. 

1 Even in the ancient Fathers opinions on these points differ more or 
leas from one another, so that it seems dear they did not in any case 
rest on any very trustworthy tradition. In modem times the contro- 
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the Lord's brethren in other passages of the New Testament 
besides Gal. i. 19 : for instance, after the ascension, in Acts 
i. 14, where they are mentioned as living after that event, 
along with the apostles and Mary the mother of Jesus, at 
Jerusalem ; and in 1 Con ix. 5, where we see that, to some 
extent at least, they too went about as Christian teachers, 
though probably restricting themselves to Judea. We also 
read of them during our Lord's life in John ii. 12, vii. 1 sqq* 
(where it is expressly said they did not believe in Jesus) ; 
Matt. xii. 46-50, cf. Luke viii. 19-21, Mark iii. 31-35 ; Matt- 
xiii. 35, cf . Mark vi. 3. Taking all these passages together, we 
may look on the following points as pretty well established : — 
(a.) The persons here named as the brothers of Jesus 
were the sons of Joseph and Mary. Against this there are 
two theories, which differ from one another : (a) That they 
were only the Lord's first cousins — children, that is, of His 
mother's sister, who, according to John xix. 25, was likewise 
called Mary, and distinguished from the mother of Jesus as 
fi Tov KTiamoy where ywi] is generally understood, probably 
correctly, and the person referred to identified with her who 
in Matt, xxiii. 56 and Mark xv. 40 is described as the mother 
of James and Joses (cf. Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiv. 10). But 
if Jesus was only thus distantly related to these men, and 
especially to James, it is incomprehensible how they came to 
be so constantly described as His brothers, and in the case 
of James even by the Jewish historian Josephus. Above 
all, what is told us of the Nazarites in Matt. xiii. 55, Mark 
vi. 3, would be utterly unintelligible.^ ()8) That they were 
indeed the sons of Joseph, but by a former marriage.^ But 

versy has been variouslj handled, and with special comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness hj Ph. Schaff, in his Das Verhaltniss des Jakohus^ 
Bruders des Herm, zu Jak. Alphe'i, Berlin 1842. Here the various 
theories are given in full, and carefully criticised. 

^ According to Wieseler^s interpretation of John xix. 25 (vid, suproy 
§ 60), this assumption falls to the ground of itself. 

' Lanoe has another notion still (Jakobus in Herzog^s Encykl\ that 
they were Joseph's foster-sons, whom he adopted after the death of their 
father Giopas, who, according to Hegesippus (Euseb. iii. 11), was his 
brother. 
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(k) the way in which the brothers of Jesua are spoken of 
in relation to Mary in John ii. 12, as well as in Matt. xiii. 
46 sq., Mark iii. 31, Luke viii. 19, makes it in the highest 
degree probable they were her sons, and as yet too young 
to live apart from their mother, consequently not older cer- 
tainly than Jesus, (n) There is not the slightest intimation 
in the New Testament that Joseph had been married before, 
not even where we might have expected it — in the narratives 
of his espousal of Mary and of the birth of Jesus. {}) The 
passages, Matt. i. 25 and Luke ii. 7, place beyond all doubt 
as a fact well known to the evangelists, not only that after 
the birth of Jesus, Joseph lived with Mary as her husband, but 
that he also had children by her, who were certainly the same 
as those described in the New Testament as the brothers of 
Jesus, and expressly so called by the people of Nazareth. 

(6.) James the Lord's brother, and subsequently the pre- 
sident of the Christian society at Jerusalem, was the same 
with him whom the people of Nazareth mentioned under that 
name among the brethren of the Lord. Also Jude, who is 
described as the author of the seventh Catholic Epistle, and is 
there called the brother of James, was the same as the Judas 
also mentioned by the Nazarites. The notion advocated by 
Eichhorn, Schott, and others (even by Winer in the Ist and 
2d edd. of his R.W.B.)^ is very improbable, that the James 
mentioned by the Nazarites was indeed a son of Joseph and 
Mary, but that he was quite a different person from the 
James described in Gal. i. 19 and elsewhere as a brother of 
Jesus, though really only His cousin. If the Lord had any 
brother called James, it is all the more unlikely that a cousin 
bearing the same name should constantly, and without any 
explanation, be described as His brother. 

(c.) Neither of these brothers of the Lord belonged to 
the company of the apostles. Not only from the narratives 
in the Synoptics (Matt. xii. 40 sqq., xiii. 55 sqq., and the 
parallel passages), but also from John vii. 5, where the evan- 
gelist, referring probably to a later period, about a year and 
a half before the Lord's death, speaks of His brothers gene- 
rally as not having believed in Him, it is clear that at the 
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time when Jesus had gathered His twelve apostles about 
Him, none of His brothers had as yet joined the number 
of His disciples, but were converted to faith in Him subse- 
quently. Also in Acts i. 13 sq. and 1 Cor. ix. 5, the brothers 
of the Lord are apparently clearly distinguished from the 
apostles. It would seem, therefore, that James the Lord's 
brother could not have been one of the twelve, and accord- 
ingly could not have been the same as the Apostle James 
the son of Alphseus* This James the son of Alphseus is 
unquestionably the apostle whose mother was a certain Mary 
(Matt, xxvii. 56 ; Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiv. 10), who 
again was probably the same as is described in John xix. 25 
as a sister of the mother of Jesus, and fj tov KXjmra^ that is, 
wife of Clopas, for Clopas may possibly be the same name 
as Alphseus.^ Hence this second James, the apostle, may 
also have been a relation of Jesus, though more distant — the 
son of a sister, or probably of a step-sister, of His mother. 
That he was not, however, identical with James the Lord's 
brother, is evident from the foregoing remarks; and, moreover, 
if he had been so, we should certainly have expected to meet 
with some reference to the fact in one of the four lists of 
the apostles given us in the New Testament, which is not the 
case. Lastly, the passage Gal. i. 19 is not without weight 
in deciding this point. This text indeed has often, and even 
very recently, been adduced as a proof to the contraiy, and 
as showing that James the Lord's brother certainly was one 
of the apostles. But this is unquestionably wrong. The 
way in which St. Paul mentions him would rather lead to 
the conclusion that this James, though certainly one of the 
teachers and leaders of the Church at Jerusalem, by whom 
Paul perhaps was instructed in the gospel, and appointed to 
the office of a Christian teacher, was yet not an apostle in 
the same sense as Peter, for instance, was.^ 

^ It certainly may be so if we bear in mind the Hebrew form of the 
name ^D^Hi from which the later Greek form of the name may have 
arisen, following the pronunciation "^fibrir and adding a Greek termina- 
tion, as the earlier Greek form from the flatter pronunciation >^n, 

' Compare what the author says in his Exegetical Lectures on jamee : 
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§205. 
Starting, then, from what we have akeadj said as proyed, 
we may look upon it as probable that this James was the 
eldest of the Lord's brothers. We may presume that from 
his youth up he was distinguished by strict morality and a 
pious life, though he also had a severely legal, possibly too 
(for this may be inferred from Hegesippus* sketch of him, 

^' Among other arguments adduced to prove the identity of the two 
Jameses, the most plausible are the following two : — (1.) The mother of 
James the Less (the son of Alphseus) was the sister of the mother of 
Jesus (John xiz. 25). Hence, on the supposition that the two Jameses 
were distiuct persons, we should have two sisters with two sons each, 
bearing the same names James and Joses (Matt, zxvii. 56 ; Mark zv. 40; 
and the words of the Nazarites in Matt. ziii. 55, Mark vL 8). This, 
however, would not be at all unnatural among relatives. Besides, in 
the account last referred to above — that is, in the words of the people of 
Nazareth — the reading ' Imiis is very doubtful ; at any rate there is much 
to favour in Matthew the readings/ 1 aw^^ and ' Iai«yy£f . [Tischendorf 
and Tregelles substitute for 'I^o^, 'Iaw^to^, which seems to be only 
another genitive of Joses.] There is also another fact bearing on this 
point. Hegesippus (Euseb. iii. 32, iv. 22) expressly names, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, after the death of James the Just, one 
Simeon a cousin of the Lord's, and son of Glopas. In that case (judging 
from Matt ziii. 55, Mark vi. 8) the two sisters must each have had, 
besides James and (possibly) Joses, a third son named Simon, whom 
Hug, Schneckenburger, and Lange moreover identify with the Apostle 
Simon of Cana (Zelotes, according to Luke), who in Luke's two lists of 
the apostles is named next after James the son of Alphseus. Accord- 
ingly these learned men, in common with many others, hold that the 
^lovletc ' leuuifiov immediately following Simon in Luke's lists, and answer- 
ing to the Lebbseus and ThaddsBUS of Matthew's and Mark's (in both of 
which he is simply placed between James the son of Alphseus and Simon 
of Cana), is the same as the Judas whom the Nazarites mentioned as the 
fourth brother of Jesus, construing ' leijut^v brother of James, after the 
Analogy of Jude 1. Viewed in this light, there can be no doubt that the 
theory which identifies the Apostles James and Jude with the two brothers 
of the Lord, and authors of the epistles bearing the same names, looks 
well. But the whole dissolves on a closer scrutiny. I merely remark 
here: (a.) Jude 17 proves that Jude (or Judas) the brother of James was 
not one of the twelve apostles, and therefore was not the same as the 
'I«vd«f ^laxttfiov of Luke's lists, not to say that the usus loqutndi makes it 
much more natural to construe these words Judas the son of James, just 
as in tiie preceding ^lujut^t ^AX(p»iov, (&.) If three of the four sons of 
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overdrawn though it decidedly is) ascetic turn of mind, more 
after the model of John the Baptist than Jesus. This very 
temperament may have been one reason why for a long time 
he could not fall in with the Lord's way of life, and there- 
fore during His sojourn on earth did not join himself to 
Him. Probably it was only the death and resurrection of 
Christy and some personal manifestation of the Risen One 

Alpbseas — ^viz. James, Simon, and Jude— were apostles, it is not easy to 
see why in Matt, xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 40 his wife should be simply 
described as the mother of James and Joses, since of all the four sons 
Joses was the least known, and in fact the only one who was not an 
apostle, (c.) In none of the lists of the apostles is there the slightest 
hint that Simon of Gana was a brother of James the son of Alphseos, 
or in any way related to Christ. (</.) Even Hegesippns plainly regards 
the Simeon of whom he speaks as only a cousin of James the Just ; for 
while he calls the latter a brother of the Lord, he only mentions Simeon 
as a cousin of the Lord. That he identified him with the Apostle 
Simon of Gana is altogether improbable ; at least he does not give the 
least hint of his having been an apostle. When we put all together, 
therefore, the whole simply amounts to this, that according to Hegesip- 
pns there was among the sons of Glopas, and also among the brothers 
of Ghrist, a Simeon ; and therefore the two sisters must have had several 
sons of the same name. This, however, is not in itself impossible, since 
similar cases are often to be found among ourselves. Besides, it is a ques- 
tion whether Simeon the bishop was not made a cousin of Jesus merely by 
a later tradition, arising out of a wish to represent the earlier bishops of 
Jerusalem in general as near relations of the Redeemer. Hegesippus 
manifestly mixes up so much legendary matter with his account of James 
the Just, that we can hardly allow his testimony to place in doubt what 
seems to be established by the much earlier statements of the New Tes- 
tament itself. (2.) Another plausible argument is gathered out of the 
narrative in the Acta. Since we read there (i. 13) of two apostles of 
the name James, and in xii. 2 of the execution of one of them, we seem 
almost forced, when we read in ver. 17 of the last chapter referred to, 
and in ch. xv. and xxi., of another James, who is not more precisely 
described, among the leaders of the Ghurch at Jerusalem, to conclude he 
was the second apostle of that name, the son of Alphseus, especiaUy as 
in all the preceding narrative we never read of a third James. This 
argument Wieseler avails himself of in support of his hypothesis (vid. ut 
supra, § 203) ; and it certainly would be of great weight if the Acts of 
the Apostles were an independent historical work, which, however, it is 
not Even in the accounts of our Lord^s life in the Gospels, although 
James the son of Alphseus was one of those immediately associated with 
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made to him subsequently/ which brought him to decided 
faith in Jesus as the promised Saviour. This manifestation 
may have been made to him in Galilee. Through him pos- 
sibly his younger brothers were first brought to faith in Jesus; 
and with them he may subsequently, soon after the ascension, 
have gone to Jerusalem, and there taken up his abode, as in- 
deed seems to be implied in ch. i. 4, and elsewhere in the Acts. 
In this city he seems soon to have attained to a position of 
great authority,— owing, no doubt, partly to his relationship 
to the Redeemer, but far more to his high personal character, 
and the earnestness of his moral tone. Very possibly his 
great influence may have been attained particularly when, 
after the execution of the Apostle James the son of Zebedee, 
Peter, and probably also many other of the apostles, had to 
seek safety away from Jerusalem. That the Judaizing 
teachers who set themselves against Paul should have been 
willing to rely on his authority, shows the high esteem in 
which he was held by the Jewish Christians, and leaves no 
room for doubt that he as well as Jude, now as formerly, 
held himself bound to the ceremonial law of his own nation. 
At the same time, the accounts given us in Acts xv. and xxi. 

Him, and therefore one of that company with whose concerns those 
books are chiefly occupied, he is never in the least prominent; and hence 
it is not probable that he was a person of such importance as that 
distinguished head of the Christian society at Jerusalem. If, again, 
even after Ghrist^s ascension, James the son of Alphseus did not make 
himself at all prominent, we can easily see how the original author or 
authors of these narratives in the second part of the Acts might simply 
designate James the Lord's brother o 'luxa^og ; all the more so if , as we 
may without much difficulty assume, James the son of Alphseus was no 
longer at Jerusalem, but somewhere else, in Galilee, or even already 
dead. From the way, however, in which Luke uses the sources of his 
information, it is very possible that he may have retained the designa- 
tion James simply, without at all intending to mark the relation in any 
way between Ms James and Jesus, or James the son of Alph^us." 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 7. When St. Paul in this passage says, Witret uCpBm ^lotxafi^, 
it is almost self-evident, as the apostle gives no more precise description 
of the person to whom he is referring, that we have here to think of that 
brother of the Lord who was still living and in high esteem ; and this 
is confirmed by the ecclesiastical tradition which, according to Jerome 
((£e viris ill 2), was to be found in the Evang, sec, Hehrxos, 
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show clearly that he was a man of liberal temper and circum- 
spection^ who knew how to estimate correctly the relation of 
the Gentile Christians to the law and the gospel, and to 
defend them against exorbitant demands. Accordingly, it is 
very possible he was opposed by the fanatical party among 
the unbelieving Jews, especially by the Sadducees, and at 
last, according to the account Josephus gives us, put to death 
through the influence of their chief leader, the high priest 
Ananus. 

§206, 

The epistle which has come down to us under the name 
of this James is addressed to the ^^ twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad " (rah BtoBexa (^vXoa? toJs iv ry Suunropa). 
The phrase points us to the Jews, more especially to such 
of them as were living beyond Judea. The contents of 
the epistle, however, show that James had in view not simply 
Jews as such, whether believing or unbelieving, as Lard- 
ner and Credner suppose, but believing Jews definitely — 
Jewish Christians (yid. i. 18, ii. 1, 5, v. 7, 8, etc,). On 
the other hand, it is incorrect to see, with some,^ in the 
BdBexa <f>v7ial merely a symbolical designation of Christen- 
dom in general, and no reference at all to a particular 
nationality. A designation of this kind would be very un- 
natural ; and an expression in the epistle itself, ^A^pahfi 6 
irarrjp ^fuov^ shows plainly that James at least had in view 
as his readers principally Jews, Jewish Christians. His very 
position would lead us to e:q)ect this. For though it may 
scarcely have been his intention definitely to exclude Gentile 
Christians from any concern with his epistle, he might natu- 
rally have thought it would look obtrusion on his part to 
busy himself expressly with them in the exhortations he gave. 
Accordingly he only mentions his own countrymen as those 
for whom his epistle was directly written. 

As regards the date of the epistle, many learned men' have 

1 KoSTER, Stud. u. Krit. 1831, iii. pp. 581-588 ; LuCKE, ih, 1831, iv. p. 
928; Neudecker. 
• As NossELT (OpiLSC. ad inierpr. Sacr. Script, Fasc. ii. (Halle 1787), 
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placed it very early, daring the first period of the spread of 
Christianity beyond Judea, and even before the apostolical 
council of Acts xv. ; so that it would be the earliest of all 
tlie New Testament writings. This, however, is certainly 
wrong. The sort of general designation of the readers in 
the introductory salutation admits of a natural explanation 
only if the epistle was written at a time when Christianity 
had spread in various directions beyond Palestine. This is 
evident also from ii. 7, which proves that the name Chris- 
tians {icdhjov Svofuiy K,T.\.) was aleady the one by which those 
who confessed the Lord were chiefly known ; i. 2 sqq., where 
Christ's followers are spoken of as having had to endure 
tribulations and persecutions ; ii. 1 sqq., where we see that 
already even in the public assemblies of Christian people a 
special honour and regard was openly shown to people of 
rank and wealth ; lastly, ii. 14 sqq. points to a time when 
St. Paul's doctrine of justification by faith had spread far 
and wide by that apostle's personal preaching, and possibly 
by his epistles also, giving rise to much misunderstanding 
and practical abuse. Indeed, it is not at all improbable, from 
the way in which James writes on this topic, that he had 
in view those epistles of St. Paul in which this doctrine is 
developed, such as the Galatians and Romans. The date of 
the epistle, therefore, may probably be placed at a time not 
long before the death of James (circ. 63-64 a.d.). There 
can be no doubt, we may add, that it was written at Jeru- 
salem, since this was James' usual place of abode. We are 
also led to place its composition somewhere in Judea, not 
only by the description of its readers as & rg Suum-opfy but 
by particular expressions and figures which are best explained 
from a Palestinian point of view (yid, on this point, Hug, ii. 
§ 155). Probably James sent the epistle first of all to the 
neighbouring district of Syria, into which Christianity had 
made its first entrance after passing beyond Palestine — to the 
Churches there, with which possibly that at Jerusalem had 

p. 308 sqq.), Neander, Schneckenburger (Beitr, p. 209 aq.; Annot ad 
Ep, Jac. perpetua^ Stattg. 1882, p. 138), Weiss (^Deutsche Zeitschr., etc., 
1854, Nob. 51, 52) ; nmilarly Hofmakn (Schnjlbeweis^ 2d ed. i. 648). 

VOL. II. K 
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more intercourse than with any other of the foreign Churches. 
Thence the epistle might circulate still further into other 
countries. 

§207. 
As regards the design of this epistle, there may have been 
no special circumstance to call it forth. It belongs, as we 
have seen, to a time when, in the Christian Church and on 
its behalf, literary activity, and especially, as in St. Paul's 
case, communications by letter, were not unusual. It is there- 
fore very possible that a man like James, with his position, 
and the respect he enjoyed in a large part of Christendom 
even beyond Judea, having zealously at heart the promotion 
of Christian piety, felt the need of saying something to his 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-believers who were away from 
their national home, and writing such instructions and exhor- 
tations as from his knowledge of their circumstances and needs 
he knew would be for their profit. These instructions and 
exhortations refer principally : (a) to the distresses threaten- 
ing Christian people, sent as trials to prove them, for the 
right endurance of which prayer for wisdom from above and 
a distrust of all transitory earthly possessions were necessary, 
i. 1-12 : (b) to the disposition to ascribe temptations to evil 
to God, whereas they arise from our own lusts ; and to the 
error of supposing it enough to profess Christianity by the 
mouth, — true fear of God being shown by practical love of 
those in want, and care to keep oneself unspotted from the 
world, i. 13-27 : (c) to the mutual relations of rich and poor 
in the Churches, and to the inclination to show partiality to- 
wards the former, ii. 1-13 : (d) to the abuse of the doctrine 
especially proclaimed by St. Paul, of free justification by 
faith alone, without works, ii. 14-26 : (e) to the inclination 
on the part of so many to assume the ofiice of teachers in the 
Church, without any true call, which gave rise to much bitter 
contention, disfavour, and division, iii. 1-iv. 12 : (/)to the 
oppression which the rich practised upon the poor, and the 
presumption with which in their rash security they spoke of 
their future undertakings, instead of humbly submitting 
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their realization to God, iv. 13-v. 6. There are also many 
other exhoiiations. Through them all there certainly runs 
an inner bond of connection ; still they are not as appro- 
priately knit together as are the hortatory parts of St. Paul's 
epistles. The whole epistle exhibits high moral earnestness, 
but ^ves less prominence to the importance and power of 
faith. The section li. 14-26 has often given occasion to the 
assumption that James is there contending against PauFs 
doctrine of justification by faith, and was himself opposed to 
Paul's view. On this ground Luther, in particular, could 
find so little in the epistle, that in the Preface to his New 
Testament, issued in 1524, he characterizes it as '^ eine rechte 
stroheme JEpistel die keine evangelische Art in sich hat^ At 
a still later period he spoke no less unfavourably of it, as did 
also many other Lutheran theologians of the Reformation. 
Subsequently the epistle obtained a better reception even in 
the Lutheran Church, and it is now acknowledged that Paul 
and James agree essentially with one another ; and though 
James, indeed, had Paul's doctrine in view, he was only 
arguing against its abuse by carnally-minded men, against 
whom we find Paul himself contending, though in a some- 
what different way. There certainly is a marked difference 
in the cast of mind of these two Christian teachers, but no 
opposition in doctrine. 

Style. — ^The Greek of this epistle is tolerably pure (speak- 
ing comparatively), and the diction sometimes even elegant 
and poetical. We have already remarked (§ 130) that it is 
not unlikely James drew up the letter of the apostles given 
in Acts XV. 23-29, which is also pretty good Greek. 

§208. 
In what has been said so far, I have taken for granted the 
genuineness of this epistle, and I think quite justifiably. 
This has indeed at various times been assailed from many 
points, but the reasons alleged are anything but satisfactory. 
In our own day, Kern in particular was the the first {Tub, 
Zeitschr. 1835, ii. pp. 1-132) who, with great acuteness, 
assailed the genuineness of this epistle, so far as it was attri- 
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buted to James the Lord's brother (whom he identified with 
the Apostle James the Less). Afterwards, however, he re- 
tracted his opinion (^Der Br, Jah unteraucht u. erkldrty Tub. 
1838), and, convinced especially by Credner's Vindication^ 
declared decidedly in favour of its genuineness. On the 
other hand, De Wette, who at first spoke hesitatingly, in his 
4th ed., after the essay of Kern just referred to, declared 
decidedly against its genuineness ; so also Baur {PaultiSy pp. 
677-692, especially p. 688 sq., note), Schwegler (NachaposL 
Zeitaltevy i. 414 sqq.). In his 5th ed. De Wette speaks more 
favourably of the epistle ; and though he still hesitates, seems 
to be more inclined to admit its genuineness. It w*ould cer- 
tainly be decisive against the epistle, if it were true, as De 
Wette and Baur, and Hug before them, assume, that at 
ii. 25 the author had the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 31) in 
view ; for unquestionably that epistle was written after the 
death of James. There is not, however, the slightest ground 
for such an assumption.^ A strong argument in favour of 
the genuineness of the epistle appears to me in the manner 
in which, at i. 1, James is designated simply ** a servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ." James might certainly 
have been quite content to describe himself simply in this 
way, if at the time when he wrote he was the only one of the 
name James among the Christian teachers to whom people 
would think of attributing such a work. But a later fabri- 
cator would certainly not have neglected to describe more 
particularly the James, as whose work he wished to pass his 
ofiF, as brother of the Lord and bishop of Jerusalem or apostle, 
and thus have sought expressly to establish the claim of 
his work to pre-eminent authority, without which he would 
hardly have thought himself justified in writing. It is, 
however, quite otherwise in the epistle, where the writer 
speaks as a man of distinction and influence, but not as one 
feeling it necessary to show he is such by pointing out his 
ofiice, er the like. Moreover, the external history of the 

^ See my EinleiL in cL Br. an die Hebr, p. 89 sq., note 91. Zbller 
(Zeitschr,/, wiss. Theol 1868, pp. 93-96) sees a use of the Apocalypse 
at L 12 of this epistle. Compare Rev. il 10. 
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epistle in the Church is not nnfavonrable to its genuineness^ 
if in considering it we only bear in mind, (a) that the epistle, 
though genuine and authentic, is not strictly the work of an 
apostle ; and (b) that in its doctrinal contents it exhibits a 
narrow dogmatic range, comparatively speaking, and in the 
section ii. 14-26 may easily be regarded as opposed to Paul's 
doctrine. Under these circumstances, it is conceivable that 
it may have been long before it obtained recognition in all 
parts of the Church, and that doubts should be raised 
whether it was a genuine work of James, especially if he 
were identified with the apostle of the same name. Nothing, 
however, really unfavourable to the actual origin of the 
epistle would follow from all this. Thus Jerome says, de 
vir. illustr. 2, of James the Lord's brother: unam tantum 
seripsit epUtolaniy quce de septem catholicis esty quas et ipsa 
ab alio quodam sub nomine ejue edita asseritury licet paulatim 
tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem. So also Eusebius 
(^H, E. iii. 25 ; vid. § 246) places our epistle among the avrtr 
XerfOfievaCy and says of it, Urriov Se (09 voOeverai (ii. 23). In 
the Western Church we meet with little or no use of the 
epistle during the first centuries ; but in the Alexandrian and 
Syrian Churches — that is, those most closely allied with the 
Church in Palestine — we find it recognised at a very early 
period. In his Hypotyposesy Clement of Alexandria treated 
of it among other things, and we have no hint that he 
ever looked upon it as anything else than a work of James. 
Origen cites it more than once as a document of authority. 
But the most important testimony is its early recognition in 
the Syrian Church, shown by its inclusion in the old Syrian 
version, while others of our catholic epistles (Jude, 2d Peter, 
and 2d and 3d John) were excluded. It is therefore evi- 
dent that in this part of the Church it must have been 
recognised at an early period, and so decisively, that no mis- 
givings were felt as to its public use in the Church, which 
could not have been had there been any doubt as to its 
genuineness. This is all the more important, because be- 
tween the Syrian Church and that at Jerusalem, over which 
James presided; there was a close connection from an early 
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period ; and the Jewish Christians there must always have 
had much to do with James and the apostles at Jerusalem, 
as is clear from the Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Hence it would be hard to explain this early recognition of 
the epistle in this Church, if it had been the forgery of some 
later writer, and therefore had come into the possession of 
the Syrian Church only after James' death. Moreover, it is 
highly probable Clement of Bome recognised and used our 
epistle in the same way as he did passages from the Epistles 
of Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews/ which he would 
hardly have done if the work were a later forgery, and 
above all as one written in opposition to Paul. Also in the 
Shepherd of HermaSy Mandat. 12, § 5,* we probably have a 
reminiscence of Jas. iv. 7. This is also exceedingly likely in 
the case of several passages in 1st Peter (yid. i. 6, 7, Jas. i. 
2, 3 ; iv. 8, Jas. v. 20; v. 5, 6, 9, Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10, etc.). 
This, which of course assumes the authenticity of 1st Peter, 
is a decisive argument in favour of the age and authenticity 
of James. But, in fact, the authenticity of this epistle 
is vouched for by its entire character and contents, which 
bring before us a man who, along with stedfast faith in 
Jesus as the Christ, and a firm hope in His return in glory, 
had above all at heart the moral side of the gospel, which he 
treated (unlike Paul, for instance) rather as a new law, the 
cast of his piety giving more of a legal hue to Christianity. 
Such a man, judging from all the historical accounts we 
have of him, we should suppose James the Lord's brother to 
have been. 

^ e.g, c 10 (cf. Jas. il 21, 23), ^Afipad/i 6 ^/Xo^ x^offayofwhlft inorog 
tvpifitiy h rf avrop v^vikoop yipte^ett to7s Hf^etai rov 0foS . . . fx/Wfyrc 
%i * Afip»Afi rf 0tf Kcd iMyle6n xvr^ 9lg hxcttoffvpifip ; c. 88 (cf . Jas. 
iii. 13), 'O 70^0^ iphtKPV9$a t^p eo^lctp cturov fin tp Xoyotg dXX^ ip tpyotg 
dyctiots, 

* 'Eciy ovy dpTiorns «^oy (top ^/ff/SoXoy) PiKfi^u; ^iuisrat dT6 aov Kor^^ 
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THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 



§209. 
The seventh of the catholic or general epistles professes 
to have been written by Jude, a " servant of Jesus Christ, 
and brother of James." The author would not thus have 
described himself had not his brother James been a man 
better known, and occupying a more important position in 
the Church. Hence we may be certain the James referred 
to was the well-known brother of the Lord (§ 203 sqq.), and 
that Jude himself, therefore, was one of the Lord's brothers, 
and identical with the Judas so spoken of in Matt. xiii. 55 
and Mark vi. 3. It follows from this, that during the Lord's 
earthly life he was not one of His disciples, and still less 
one of the twelve apostles. He cannot therefore have been 
the same as ^IovSa<; ^laicd^ov. Indeed, nowhere in the epistle 
does he claim to be an apostle. It is true the phrase 3oSXo9 
'I. Xp. in ver. 1 does not exclude the apostolical dignity, but 
still less does it describe it; and if Jude was obliged to point 
himself out by a reference to his better known brother 
James, we may be pretty sure he would not have neglected 
to call himself apostle^ had he really been one of the twelve. 
That he was not, is still more definitely proved by ver. 17, 
livrjadrpr€ r&p p7}fidT<ov r&p Trpoeifyrffiivoiv vtto t&p airoarO' 
\u)v rod Kvpiov fni&v ^Irjaoi Xpurrov; for he would not 
have thus written had he himself been an apostle. On the 
other hand, it is very possible that, though really a son of 
Joseph and Mary, and known in the Church as a brother of 
the Lord, a certain pious modesty might restrain him, as it 
did James also, from thus describing himself in his epistle, 
as Clemens Al., Adumbr.y long ago remarked. We know 
next to nothing with certainty of Jude's personal history 
in other respects. As we have already intimated (§ 204), 
he probably became a believer in the divine dignity of Jesus 
only after the resurrection, and possibly through the influ- 
ence of his brother James. Later legends represent him 
as having preached in Judea and Galileoi subsequently in 
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Samaria and Idumea, and lastly in Arabia, Sjria, and other 
countries (Nicepli. H. E. ii. 40). The legend of the Latin 
Church takes him even to Persia, where he disputes with 
the magi and their adherents, preaches the gospel with suc- 
cess, and finally suffers martyrdom. But apart from the 
fact of their identifying him with the Apostle Jude, these 
legends belong to too late a time to be of much real his- 
torical value. There is, however, a somewhat interesting 
notice of Jude given by Hegesippus (Euseb. iii. 20), who de- 
scribes him as rov xark adpKa \ey6fjLevov ain-ov (rot) Kvplov) 
aSekfJMVf and relates that his grandsons were once brought 
before Domitian, who was afraid of them as descendants of 
David, but dismissed them again when he saw they were 
only poor people, husbandmen, who earned their bread by 
manual labour, and whose expectations of the Lord's second 
coming were very different from what he had fancied. 
From this narrative it seems clear that Jude must have 
been married, which, judging from 1 Cor. ix. 5, was also 
the case with the Lord's brothers generally. It also seems 
clear that the anxiety Jude's grandsons gave the Roman 
emperor, arose from their grandfather's being as near a rela- 
tion of Jesus Christ as we have said. For it would then be 
natural for even his grandchildren, though poor and obscure, 
to receive in the Jewish Christian Churches a consideration 
which would bring them under the special notice of the 
Eomans. The whole narrative would be less intelligible, if 
Jude had been more distantly related to Christ. Where, 
however, these grandsons of his practised their calling is not 
said, though it is hardly likely to have been out of Palestine, 
in Judea or Galilee, where also their grandfather had been 
accustomed to live. At any rate, we have no reason to 
suppose that Jude, any more than the other brothers of the 
Lord, ever left these parts of the world. When Paul says 
of them generally (1 Cor. ix. 5), that they took their wives 
about with them, we are not at all called upon to suppose 
that he refers to any journeys they undertook beyond Pales- 
tine. But in what way Jude laboured in the gospel is not 
more precisely known to us. J. £. Ch. Schmidt thinks 
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he was not even one of the teachers in the Church, just as 
his grandsons in Domitian's time were not. This, however, 
by no means necessarily follows from the fact that he is no- 
where mentioned as such. It seems plain from 1 Cor. ix. 5 
and Acts i. 14, that the Lord's brothers generally, during 
the apostolical age, occupied a special position in the Church 
next after the apostles. Still it is obvious, on the other 
hand, that Jude, the author of our epistle, had no such 
sphere of labour or position as his brother James, with whom 
he here connects himself. It is very possible that, during 
James' life, he may simply have adhered to him, without 
taking up any very decided position of his own. 

§210. 
The epistle Jude gives us is an iin^crdki) Ka66>aicf\ in the 
strictest sense of the word, for it is addressed to believers 
generally. Judged by its contents and design, it is purely 
hortatory, — a work of exhortations and warnings, urging the 
readers to fight bravely for the faith, and not suffer them- 
selves to be led astray by men who had privily come in 
among them to the great injury of the Church, and whose 
impending punishment is pointed out. From the author's 
description of them, these men would not seem to have been 
teachers who threatened to corrupt Christian doctrine by mere 
theoretical errors ; at least the theoretical must with them 
have been wholly secondary and subordinate.^ They were 
rather carnally-minded men, who abused to the service of 
their own lusts the doctrine of the Christian's freedom from 
the law in the matter of justification, even using the gather- 
ings of Christians, where the love-feasts were celebrated, for 
an occasion of revelling ; and, not satisfied with the licence 
allowed them, and their own station in the world, let out 
their bad spirit in audacious speeches and railings against 

^ Recently Huther {Ahili, zii. of Meyer^s Commentary) and Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. vii. 180 sq.) «till bold them to have been Gnostic false 
teachers. Of. Dorner, Entwicldungsgesch. d, Lehre Chr. i. 104 ; and 
still further, Riehm, Ueber die in dem Brie/e des Judas CharakterisirUn 
AntinomisUn, Stud. u. Krit. 1861. 
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dignities, especially against the civil magistracy, and probably 
chiefly against the emperor, its head. Hence it would seem 
that there were individual members of the Christian body 
who were possessed of the same spirit as, for some time 
during, and especially towards the end of the apostolical 
age, characterized so many of the Jews in Palestine, and 
speedily brought down upon their nation utter ruin. It is 
very probable that these men, against whom our epistle was 
addressed, were to be found in the author's own neighbour- 
hood in Judea, where it is quite possible many professed 
adherents of the Christian Church shared in the political 
excitement and restless movements of the Jews. Hence 
it would follow that the epistle was written during the 
political disturbances which preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem. That it was so, and not, as Ewald and Credner 
suppose, some ten years after that event, is evident from 
the author's silence upon it, which certainly would not have 
been had Jerusalem been already destroyed, since it would 
exactly have suited his design to refer to such an instance 
of God's righteous judgment of His people, even of such as 
were professedly nearest to Him, when they ceased to walk 
according to His holy will ; just as he refers to the punish- 
ment of the fallen angels and of the rebellious Israelites in 
the wilderness. On the other hand, that the epistle was not 
written very long before the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
clear from the general character of its polemics, and espe- 
cially from ver. 17, where the writer speaks of the words of 
the apostles as having come to his readers at a much earlier 
period ; so that we are led to conclude the greater part of 
the apostles were no longer living when he wrote. It is also 
very probable that his brother James was also now dead ; 
otherwise he would hardly have found it necessary to write 
such an epistle. The epistle has this peculiarity, that more 
than once, in reference to the ancient history of the Jews, 
it appeals to their apocryphal writings, especially to the 
book of Enoch, which it expressly quotes as a prophetical 
work, and also to an apocryphal history of Moses (^AvaXtfy^i^ 
Mcavaio)^) ; in the latter instance, for its account of the con- 
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flict between the archangel Michael and the devil respecting 
the body of Moses. 

The authenticity of the epistle has indeed been some- 
times called in question, but without any good ground.^ It 
nowhere gives us the impression of being a work trying to 
pass itself off as written by a man from whom it really did 
not proceed. Had it been so, we should certainly have ex- 
pected greater prominence to be given to Jude^s personal 
relation to the Church and to the Lord Jesus Christ ; that is, 
that the author should, for instance, have described himself as 
a brother of the Lord, — a fact more likely to be omitted if he 
really were so (since his description of himself as brother of 
James, without adding brother of the Lord, would have been 
sufficient to enable his first readers to distinguish him from 
the other Judas the apostle), than if he falsely laid claim to 
the honour. External testimony is also favourable to its 
authenticity. Nowhere is Jude^s authorship assailed by the 
Fathers ; and if it is not often directly quoted, this is easily 
explained partly by the brevity and special contents of the 
epistle, especially the use it makes of apocryphal writings, 
partly by the fact that, though genuine and authentic, it yet 
is not the book of an apostle, properly speaking, though the 
author is often called such by various Fathers. In the 
apostolical Fathers and early writers of the Church to the 
middle of the second century, we find no express references 
to the epistle, nor even any sure or particularly probable 
traces of any use of it. This also holds good of Irenssus ; but 
it was probably known to his contemporaries, Clemens Al.^ 

1 So by Luther, etc. ; Schwegler, i. 518-522. Schleiermacher 
also, Neakder, aod Reuss, seem inclined to the same view. Its 
authenticity, however, has been thoroughly and learnedly vindicated, 
especially by Jussien, De authenda Ep, Jud., Leipz. 1821. Its un- 
anthentioity would be conclusively settled if we were to accept of 
the clever arguments of Yolkhar, who places the book of Enoch, 
referred to in the epistle, in the second century of the Christian era, 
the time of Barcochba. On these arguments, and the controversy 
they excited, see Hilgenfeld's Der Kanon u. die Kritik des N. T. pp. 
175, 178 sq. 

* Pwdag, iii. p. 239 (Sylburg) ; Strom, iii. p. 481. 
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and Tertullian, and also to the author of the list of Mura- 
tori. The first of these treated of it, in common with the 
other catholic or general epistles, in his Hypotyposes (vicL 
Euseh^^vi. 14), of which those on this epistle have come 
down to us in the Latin translation {Adumbratio)^ where 
it is unhesitatingly assumed that Jude the Lord's brother 
wrote the epistle. In his other writings also, Clement often 
quotes statements from the epistle as Jude's. Tertullian, 
de habitu Muliebri iii., not only names the author at once 
as Jude, and even Judas apostolus^ but attaches so much 
importance to the epistle, that from its use of the book 
of Enoch he argues in favour of some recognition by the 
Church of that apocryphal document. The epistle does not 
occur in the Peschito, and it never seems to have obtained 
canonical recognition in the Syrian Church. From what 
has been previously said, however, it does not at all follow 
that an epistle must be unauthentic because we find no re- 
ference to it in the early Church throughout. A special tes- 
timony to the age and consequent authenticity of this epistle 
is furnished by the relation which the second Epistle of 
Peter bears to it (md. § 217). But apart from all external 
testimonies, its authenticity may be regarded as firmly proved 
by its whole character. 



THE PETRINE EPISTLEa 

§211. 
The Apostle Peter, brother of Andrew, belonged, like St. 
John, to a fisherman's family of Bethsaida in Galilee (John 
i. 45, xii. 21). His father's name was Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17; 
John i. 43, xxi. 15-17), or John, according to what is pro- 
bably the true reading in the places where the name occurs 
in St. John's Gospel. His usual home was Capernaum, and 
probably in the house of his wife's parents (Matt. viii. 14 ; 
Luke iv. 38). The accounts of the healing of his wife's 
mother in the Synoptics, and St. Paul's statement in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, show that he was married ; and it is clear, from the 
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last-named text, that his wife was still living when Ist 
Corinthians was written {circ. 58-59 A.D.), and was wont to 
accompany him on his journeys ; so that his example by no 
means justified those who, claiming his name and authority, 
and boasting of being his successors, impose celibacy on the 
ministers of the gospel. This relationship and connection 
did not interfere with his fulfilling his high spiritual voca- 
tion, and prosecuting his ministry in obedience to the call of 
his Lord. According to John i. 42, 43, he was, with his 
brother Andrew, a disciple of John the Baptist. Andrew first 
brought him to the Saviour ; but he probably returned again 
to his father's business in Galilee, until, by the command of 
the Lord, on occasion of the first miraculous draught of 
fishes, he gave himself wholly to Him as His disciple for 
life (Matt. iv. 18-20 ; Mark i. 16-18 ; Luke v. 1-11). His 
real name was Simon, but as an apostle he bore the name of 
Il€T/)09, a Greek rendering of the Aramaic KB^3, felsy "rock," 
or " man of rock," — a name which Jesus gave to him when 
first He saw him (John i. 42), with a prophetic reference to 
what he would be to the Church in its establishment and 
spread. St. Paul calls him, in 1st Corinthians and Gala^ 
tians, by his Aramssan name, but with a Grsecized termina- 
tion, Krj<pa^. It was not unusual, however, still to call him 
by his original name, Simon, in the Church at Jerusalem 
(Acts XV. 14). 

As an apostle, Peter belonged to that inner circle of the 
disciples whom Christ admitted to a special intimacy, and 
who consisted of the two sons of Zebedee and himself. He 
was, however, prominent among these, through his forward 
vivacity, eagerness, and outspokenness. When Jesus was 
betrayed, he showed a momentary faintheartedness in thrice 
denying his Lord; and the Redeemer forewarned him of this, 
and foretold him that he would deny Him, when he boasted 
so boldly of his faithfulness ; but He intimated, at the same 
time, that he would be restored, and that he would then be 
called " to strengthen" his brethren (Luke xxii. 32). After 
the resurrection, the Lord, in the presence of the others, gave 
him the command, *< Feed my sheep" (John xxi. 15-17). In 
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the first year after the ascension, Peter appears as the pro- 
minent leader of the Church in Jerusalem, acting as its 
spokesman and representative. He laboured in Samaria as 
well as Jerusalem, and there he encountered Simon Magus 
(Acts viii.). We find him afterwards at Caesarea, where, in 
receiving Cornelius and his family, he received the first 
uncircumcised Gentiles into the Christian Church. The 
narrative in the Acts, however, shows how far he was from 
occupying any such position as primate in the Church, for 
he had to vindicate his conduct towards Cornelius before the 
brethren in Jerusalem. After the martyrdom of James the 
brother of John by Agrippa i., this prince proceeded to 
take Peter also ; but he was miraculously liberated, and left 
Jerusalem (Acts xii.). We are not told where he went to : in 
ver. 17 we simply read, i^ehJBomv hropevdr) cfc erepov roirovj 
— an expression which does not oblige us to suppose that he 
left Palestine. He probably soon returned again to Jerusa- 
lem, at least not long after the death of Agrippa i. (a.d. 44). 
We certainly find him again in Jerusalem, circ. a.d. 50-51, 
at the interview of Paul and Barnabas with the elders of the 
Jerusalem Church, concerning the exemption of Grentile 
Christians from circumcision and the observance of the 
Jewish law (Acts xv. ; Gal. ii.). The following may be in- 
ferred concerning him from these two accounts : — (a.) Peter, 
so far from evincing a Judaizing tendency, maintained that 
circumcision and observance of the whole Jewish law were 
quite unnecessary in order to participation in the blessings 
of the kingdom of God. (6.) Peter, John, and James the 
Lord's brother, were then regarded as the heads of the 
Jerusalem Church: they were all three esteemed to be 
pillars, but Peter held no place of superiority over the 
other two as primate. St. Paul, in speaking of them, does 
not name Peter first, but James, who was not one of the 
twelve ; and in the Acts it is James who, in his speech, gives 
the decisive or casting vote, (c.) According to Gal. ii. 8, 
Peter's distinctive work was to spread the gospel among the 
Jews, not only in Judea, but in other parts, as 1 Cor. ix. 5 
shows : it would appear that he made repeated journeys for 
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this purpose, though the book of the Acts is silent about 
them, for be is not named there after the council at Jeru- 
salem. It is evident from Gal. ii. 11 sqq. that he spent some 
time in Antioch with Paul and Barnabas^ after that apostolic 
council, and before St. Paul's second great missionary tour 
(Acts XV. 36 sqq.). As to the circumstances which then 
transpired, see § 139. The manner in which St. Paul acted 
towards him shows plainly that he held no such rank as that 
of primate. We do not know how long he remained at 
Antioch, nor how often he visited the brethren there. The 
early writers of the Church (Eusebius, Charon, ed. 2 Claud. ; 
Jerome, in Ep. ad Gal. ii. ; Vir. ill. c. 1) erroneously say 
that he founded the Church at Antioch (see, on the contrary. 
Acts xi. 19 sqq.), and it is very improbable that he was, as 
they intimate, seven years bishop of that Church. 

§212. 
Asia Minor, Corinth, and Rome are likewise named by 
early writers as the scenes of St. Peter^s apostolic labours. 
But it is much questioned whether these accounts are trust- 
worthy. As to Asia Minor, the earliest writers who speak 
of it, Origen (in Genesin^ lib. iii., in Euseb. iii. 1) and 
Eusebius (iii. 4), plainly tell us that they assume the labours 
of Peter there only on account of 1 Pet. i. 1. We cannot 
tlieref ore attach any weight to the statements of later writers — 
e.g. Epiphanius, Hcer, 27, p. 107; Jerome, De viris illustr. 1, 
and others — who speak of Peter's residence there with great 
certainty, as a matter of historical fact ; but it is a question for 
consideration whether 1st Peter itself obliges us to adopt this 
belief. That Peter taught personally at Corinth is stated by 
Dionysius of Corinth (c. 170), in a letter to the Romans (in 
Euseb. ii. 25) ; and he speaks so confidently, that seeing he was 
himself bishop of Corinth, we must attach some weight to his 
evidence, though it is usually regarded merely as an infer- 
ence from 1 Cor. i. 12, cf. iii. 22. Still, when we try to fix 
this historically, we cannot say when or how long Peter was 
there, whether before 1st Corinthians was written — so that 
his presence led to the formation of that party in the Church 
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there, which bore his name^-or subsequently when a Petrine 
Church had already been formed. One thing is certain, he 
could not have been there before St. Paul's first visit Still 
greater dubiousness attaches to the statement concerning St. 
Peter's residence in Rome, and his supposed martyrdom. It 
is an old tradition that Peter went to Rome, and suffered 
there as a martyr; and this is adopted by ecclesiastical writers 
without contradiction from the end of the second century 
downwards. The Roman Catholic Church down to the 
present day believes that he was the founder of the first 
Roman Church, and its first bishop ; and upon tliis is based 
the dogma of the supremacy of the Pope as the successor of 
St. Peter in the Romish episcopate. But even if we grant 
the trustworthiness and correctness of historical opinions 
regarding the apostle's life, this dogma has no real ground to 
rest upon. In the Protestant Church, many at various times 
— partly on dogmatic and partly on historical grounds — have 
not only combated the supposed Roman episcopate of the 
Apostle Peter, but have even denied that he ever was in 
Rome.^ But an unbiassed consideration of the external 
evidence will, I think, warrant our regarding it as an his- 
torical fact that Peter was in Rome, and died as a martyr 
there ;^ and will also lead us to the conclusion that he did 

1 Thus, in the early days of the Reformation, *U. Velenus, Liber quo 
Petrum Romam non venisse asseritur 1520 (Frankf. 1631, 4to), which is 
perhaps the work which Luther speaks of in a letter to Spidatin, 17th 
Feb. 1621 (according to De Wette in Luther's Letters, i. 559) : E 
Bohemia juverUs eruditus ad me dedit liheUum, prohare conatus, S. Petrum 
nunquam venisse aut fuisse Romam, 18 conjecturis, sed fion evincit. 
Again, Flacius Illyr. (in a work published 1554, *Historia certami- 
num, etc.), Salhasius {* Apparatus ad libros de primatu Papse), and 
particularly *Fr. Spanheim {De Jicta pro/ectione Petri ap, in urhem 
Romam, Leyden 1679 ; also in his Opp, iL 831 sqq.) ; and in modem 
times chiefly by Baur {TUb. Zeitschr. fUr 7'heoL 1831, 4to, p. 137 sqq.)» 
Paulus (p. 216 sqq.), and Materhoff {Einl in die Petr, Schri/ten, j^ 
77-95) ; further, Eichhorn, De Wette, Winer {Bibl. Realw.-B,), 
Neander (edd. 1 and 2 of his Apost, Zeitalters), and the Catholic scholar 
Ellendorf (1st Petrus in Rom gewesenf 1841), and Adalb. Maier 
(Br. an die Rdni,, Freib. 1847 ; EinL p. 6 sqq.). 

> See my remarks in the Stud. u. Krit. 1836, ir. pp. 1061-1064. 
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not found the Boman Church, and never held the office of 
bishop there. 

(a.) We have two very old witnesses that St. Peter suffered 
martyrdom : — (a) John xxi. 19. Here the writer evidently 
refers our Lord's declaration in ver. 18 to a martyr^s death, 
which the apostle had already (when John wrote) suffered, 
and to a special form of martyrdom, viz. crucifixion. (13) 
Clement of Bome (ad Cor. v.), who speaks of Peter's 
martyrdom as a well-known fact (§ 175, note). We may 
with certainty infer from these two testimonies, both of 
which fall within the first century, that both in Asia Minor 
and Kome it was generally known that the Apostle Peter had 
suffered martyrdom by crucifixion, and wliere he suffered. 

(6.) Now, as^ome is unanimously named by later writers 
in the latter half of the second century as the place of his 
death, we may assume that the belief of the first century 
was handed down to them : otherwise there would be vari- 
ance in the statements made ; they would not be so uniform 
as we find they are. Among these witnesses are Dionysius 
of Corinth, and Caius, presbyter in Kome (both in Euseb. 
ii. 25 ; see above, § 175), Tertullian (Prcescr. adv. Hcer. 36), 
Origen (in Euseb. iii. 1), Cyprian, Lactantius, and all later 
writers* 

(c.) As witnesses for St. Peter's residence in Rome, we 
have Ignatius, ad Bom. 4 (also in the Syriac recension), oiix 
m Uerpo^ Kal IlavKos huvraaao^Mii, vfiiv^ which very pro- . 
bably refers to the personal labours of Peter among the 
Bomans ; also Clemens Alex, (in Euseb. ii. 14), and Irenseus, 
Hcer. iii. 1, 3, who takes it for granted that St. Peter died 
in Bome. 

(d.) With this agrees what Papias tells us upon the authority 
of the presbyter John, that Mark was the interpreter of St. 
Peter, i.e. obviously his interpreter in Latin. There could 
hardly be such agreement and coincidence in all this evi- 
dence, if it had not as its basis the fact that St. Peter had 
really been in Bome, and had suffered martyrdom there. 

(«.) There is no sufficient reason to question what Origen 
and others tell us, that he was crucified, at his own desire, 

VOL. II. L 
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with his head downwards, though the later testimony for this 
fact makes it less certain. 

(/•) ^^ must regard as unhistorical the story told, first 
by Eusebinsy H. E. ii. 14, and in the Clementine Homilies^ 
about St. Peter's meeting Simon Magas in Home. Justin 
Martyr, indeed (Apol. ii. 26), IrensBu^ (i. 23), and others, tell 
us that Simon Magus was in Kome, had a statue erected to 
him, and received divine honours. Still this statement, how- 
ever long recognised as true, evidently arises from a mistake 
of Justin, who misread the inscription on a statue dedicated 
to Semo Sancus, or Sangus, a Sabine divinity, as one to 
Simon Magus. Others blindly followed him, and added the 
legend that he was opposed in Kome by St. Peter, who had 
humbled him at Samaria. ^ 

(^.) Not less false is the notion that 6tl Peter founded 
the Roman Church. This is connected with the assumption, 
that after his deliverance from prison in Jerusalem (Acts 
xii. 17), or having been a short time at Antioch, he went to 
Some. Thus Eusebius {Chron. ad a. 2 Claud.j cf. H. E. 
ii. 14), Jerome {De vir. illustr. 1), Isidore of Seville (De 
vita et obitu eanctorum)^ represent him as coming to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius (a.d. 42), and as bishop there 
for twenty or twenty-five years. Bertholdt and Fr. Win- 
dischmann {VindicicB PetrincBf Regensb. 1836) maintain this 
as the date of his^r«^ coming to Rome, holding that he also 
came at a later date under Nero. But when the Epistle to 
the Romans was written (a.d. 68-59), Peter certainly had 
not yet been to Rome (cf. § 153), and therefore not before 
St. Paul arrived there; hence the gospel must have been 
received in Rome several years before Peter's coming thither. 

(A.) We do not know with any certainty when St. Peter 
came to Rome, nor upon what occasion, nor how long he 
lived there before his martyrdom. The ancients, e.g. Diony- 
sius of Corinth, suppose that both the Apostles Peter and 
Paul suffered martyrdom at the same time. But it is very 
questionable whether this opinion has any really hbtorical 
basis, or is merely a conjecture. It is at least certain, that 
when St. Paul wrote the Epistles to the Philippians, Phile- 
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mon, ColossianSy Ephesians, during his first Roman imprison- 
ment, St. Peter was not with him in Rome, and had not 
been with him. Nor, certainly, was he in Rome when St. 
Paul wrote 2d Timothy. We may suppose, therefore, either 
that he came to Rome and suffered martyrdom between the 
date of those four epistles and 2d Timothy, or that he did 
not come until after 2d Timothy was written : this last seems 
the more probable, especially if we maintain the genuineness 
of 1st Peter. 

(t.) The notion that St. Peter was the first bishop of Rome 
is certainly groundless. Jerome (Be vir. illustr. 1) is the 
first who names him as such, and represents him as holding 
this office twenty-five years, which is quite impossible. The 
first occasion of Peter's being regarded bishop of Rome was 
the statement of Eusebius, H. E. iii. 4 : Alvo<; . . . tt/xSto? 
Ijuerh nirpov t^9 *P(afiala>v iKKkfjala^ t^j; emcKOTrfjv ^&/ 
vporepov KkrjpmOeU SeSrjXayrai (cf. iv. 1). Still the pas- 
sage a little before, to which Eusebius refers, iii. 2, shows 
what this means (fieriL rfjv Ilavkov Koi Ilerpov fiaprvplav 
irpSno^ KXfjpovreu rr^v hrto'KOTrrjv A2vo<;), The comparison 
of other passages also proves that Eusebius regarded Linus 
as the first bishop of Rome (in the strict sense), Anacletus 
as the second, Clemens Romanus as the third (iii. 4, 13, 
14, 21). Compai'e also Irenseus, iii. 3 : Oefj^XuSxravre^ ohf 
oucoSofirjaavre^y oi fjuucdpioi airoaroKoi, Trjv eKKk'qaiav^ Aivtp 
rip/ rrj<$ hrKTKtnrrj^ XetTovpylav ivexeipurav, Irenseus regards 
both apostles, Peter and Paul, as having preceded Linus, 
and as those who had been active in founding the Roman 
Church ; but Linus he represents as the first bishop.^ 



THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, 

§213. 

This epistle describes itself as written by "Peter, an apostle 

of Jesus Christ," to "the elect strangers (or pilgrims) cf 

the dispersion (Buunropas:)y in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 

^ Cf. also Sack, Christl. PolemUcj p. 828 sqq. 
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Asia, Bithynia.'* This address, especially the word huunropa^ 
obliges us to think mainly of believing Jews ; and almost 
all ancient and many modern expositors^ regard the epistle 
as addressed to the Jewish Christians in the provinces of 
Asia Minor named, or to those who before their conversion 
had been Jewish proselytes.^ Ch ii. 12 certainly seems to 
favour this view, but it does not decide the question ; and 
other passages seem to indicate that the writer is thinking of 
his readers as those who had been converted from among the 
Gentiles : so, in particular, ch. ii. 9, 10, iv. 3.; also i. 14, 18, 
lii. 6. We cannot suppose that he meant to exclude Jewish 
Christians in any of the districts from among his readers, 
for there is no hint of this in the epistle ; but his language 
implies that the majority of Christians in the districts named 
were Gentiles, and that he was therefore led to think of 
them mainly as his readers. A writer belonging himself to 
the Jewish people might apply the term used in the address 
(i. 1) to Christians generally in those districts ; for he might 
regard Palestine as the home and centre of the people of 
God, under the new covenant as well as under the old. Still 
we can only imagine a Palestinian writer thus expressing 
himself, — one who belonged to the Jewish nation, and who 
wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem ; at a time, more- 
over, when the Jews had still their central home in Judea, 
and were not scattered abroad; and thus we may find in 
this expression a proof of the early date and the genuineness 
of the letter. 

The contents of the epistle are for the most part general 
and hortatory. The apostle exhorts his readers to be diligent 
and persevering in a holy walk and conversation among the 
Gentiles, in order thus to put their enemies to shame, and 
even to win them without words : and he then refers to the 
duties of various stations and relationships — of -subjects to 
their governors, the powers that be ; of servants to masters ; 

1 So Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Augusti {Die hathol. Brtefe, Lemgo 
1801), Hug, Bertholdt, and very decidedly Weiss, Petrin, Lehrbegriff^ 
BerliD 1855, p. 99 sqq. 

2 Benson, Micuaeus, Credner, Nludecker, p. 697. 
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of husbands and wives to one another ; of the elders in the 
Church, and of the youngers. He exhorts them, as true 
followers of the Lord, to bear with patience the continued 
misinterpretations and misrepresentations they would be 
exposed to, and the manifold and heavy afflictions which 
were impending, so that these might minister to their sancti- 
fication. He thus sets before them the pattern and example 
of Christ, His merits and sufferings for them, and the near 
approach of their redemption, and of the time of the glorious 
second advent of the Lord. 

We meet with no personal references, save at the close of 
the epistle, v. 12, 13. It would appear from ver. 12 that 
the apostle intended to send the letter by Silvanus. This 
Silvanus (rov irurrov wSeKt^ov)^ doubtless, was the same 
citizen of Jerusalem who was appointed to convey the apos- 
tolic letter to Antioch (Acts xv.), and who afterwards was 
the companion of. St. Paul on his second great missionary 
tour from Antioch to Corinth. He must have been with 
St. Peter when this epistle was written, and so must Mark ; 
and their place of sojourn must have been Babylon, as we 
infer from v. 13. The Mark here named was most pro- 
bably the evangelist : the apostle calls him his '^ son" in a 
spiritual sense ; and this is all the more probable, as Peter 
was well known as a friend in Mark's house in Jerusalem 
(Acts xii. 12) ; and moreover, in Home, Mark was St. Peter's 
interpreter (see § 47). As to the preceding words, fi iv 
Ba^vlJovi, avp€tcX£KTi^y it is very unnatural to understand 
them of St. Peter^s wife, as Mayerhoff and Neander do.^ 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the old interpretation 
is the true one, and that the Church in Babylon is meant ; 
and when Peter wrote, we would infer from this mention 
of it, that he had been but a very short time among them. 
Nothing indeed was known by the writers of the Church of 
St. Peter's having been in Babylon, and having laboured 
there ; and they accordingly understand Babylon here as the 

^ Alford also takes i wnKhtKrii to mean '^ the «l2fX^9 yvvm^ whom 
St Peter vipiviyiv^ 1 Cor. ix. 5. Still," he adds, " I own the words U 
B«/SvA«jri a little stagger me in this view." 
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mystical designation of Rome, which is thus denoted in the 
Rerelatioh ;^ and accordingly we have as the ordinary saper- 
scription of the epistle, eypcufyrj airo 'PdfMff^. This explana- 
tion is barely possible. But the preponderating probability 
is, that the old city Babylon on the Euphrates is meant, 
where, as we know from Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud, 
there were many Jews resident at this period. St. Peter, 
therefore, may have had occasion to visit this city for a 
longer or a shorter time, and to labour among his fellow- 
countrymen for the kingdom of God. 

§214. 
As to St. Peter's personal relations towards his readers, 
we have no trace in the epistle of his having been among 
them himself.^ Many texts, on the contrary, make it probable 
that the gospel had not long been known and received by 
them, and that it had not been preached by the writer: 
e.g. ch. i. 12, 25 ; further, ch. v. 12, " testifying that this is 
the true grace of God in which ye stand" (read eanjKare)} 
This most naturally refers to the manner in which the grace 
of God had been exhibited to them in the preaching of the 
gospel ; and the apostle here assures them, as in i. 25, that 
this had been rightly done, and that the gospel preached to 
them was the true word of God, which contains the true 
grace, and abides for ever. We are thus led to infer that 
in these Churches doubts had arisen, to which the apostle 
refers, and which he endeavours to calm. But he could not 
have done this in so general a way had he himself preached 
and laboured among them, and had not this epistle been his 
first direct communication to them. Now we know that, 
in the provinces named in the beginning of the letter, the 

^ So EusED. ii. 15, Jerome, and among snbsequent writers, e.g. 
Luther, Grotius, Mill, Semler, Mynster (KL theol, Schr.\ Schwegler, 
Baur (Tkeol Jahrbb. 1866, p. 224) ; [also Th. Schott, Der 1 Br. Petri 
erld,, Erl 1861]. 

* Gertainlj there is no trace of this, as Weiss thinks, in ch. v. 1 : 

* [Alford, in his notes in /oc, adopts the reading ornn ; but in his 
Prolegg, (iy. 132) he adopts the argument from i9T9««Tf.] 
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Galatian Churches had been founded by St. Paul; and 
proconsular Asia and the other districts of Asia Minor were 
among the countries where the gospel had been promulgated 
by this apostle or his companions in labour. We know, 
moreover, from the Epistle to the Galatians, that many of 
the converts in these parts had been disturbed in their faith 
by Judaizing teachers, who told them that the gospel preached 
to them was not the true gospel of God and of Christ. The 
same influence probably had been at work in the other 
Pauline Churches of Asia Minor; and this had come to 
St. Peter's ears. He therefore felt it to be his duty, when 
an opportunity offered, to put himself in communication with 
them, to give them fatherly warnings of various kinds, and 
to assure them that the gospel preached to them was truly 
the gospel of Christ ; and that if they only persevered in 
their faith in the doctrine they had received, they would be 
recognised as brethren in Clurist by the other apostles and 
their fellow-believers. 

The immediate occasion of St. Peter's writing to these 
Churches was probably the fact that Silvanus, who was 
with him, intended to visit them. Silvanus had accompanied 
St. Paul on his second great missionary tour from Antioch, 
through Asia Minor, into Europe, and had probably helped 
to found the Churches in Galatia and in other districts of 
Asia Minor. He was also some time in Corinth with St. 
Paul (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 19). Nothing 
is told us either in the Acts or in the Pauline Epistles about 
his subsequent labours. He seems no longer to have been 
in St. Paul's company. Whether he went from Corinth, 
whether back to Macedonia, to Asia Minor, or to Jerusalem, 
we know not. But from what we do know about him, it 
seems most natural to us to suppose that he continued in 
intercourse and connection, on the one hand with the elder 
apostles and the Jerusalem Church, to which he originally 
belonged, and by whom he had been sent on a mission of 
special trust and importance to Antioch, and on the other 
hand with St. Paul and the Pauline Churches, particularly 
with those Churches among whose members he had been 
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mast active. It is not, therefore, a matter of any surprise 
that we should find him sojourning with St. Peter, or going 
to St, Peter at Babylon. But it was now his intention to 
revisit Asia Minor ; and this it was which led the apostle to 
write a hortatory epistle, just such as our 1st Peter is, to 
the Churches which Silvanus intended to visit, and with 
which he had hitherto no direct connection, as well as to 
many other Churches, composed for the most part of Gentile 
believers. From what we know, through the book of the 
Acts and St. Paul's statements, of St. Peter^s relations to 
the Gentile Christians, there is nothing improbable in his 
communicating with them thus. His conduct in Antioch 
(Gal. ii.) did not, as St. Paul himself showed him, corre- 
spond with his own convictions and views, but simply arose 
from a certain fear of man — a weakness of the same kind as 
was manifested in his denial of his Lord (cf. § 139). 

§215. 
As to the composition of the epistle, Jerome (Ep. 150, ad 
Hedibiamy qusBst. 11) supposed, and Bertholdt still believes, 
that St. Peter wrote in Hebrew (Aramaic), and had his 
epistle translated into Greek by Silvanus or Mark. But the 
fact of a Greek original is witnessed by the circumstance 
that the words of the LXX. are adopted in quotations of or 
references to O. T. texts, or at least are always before the 
writer's mind in such a manner as could not have been had 
the epistle been conceived in Aramaic. Others, e.g. Eichhom, 
Bohme {Ep. ad Hebr. Prcef. p. xlviii.), are of opinion that 
St. Peter allowed a disciple of St. Paul, Mark or Silvanus, 
to write in his name, giving them simply the materials or 
topics of the letter. They are led to this opinion by the rela- 
tion of 1st Peter to the epistles of St. Paul. As has been 
already remarked (§ 208), St. Peter knew the Epistle of 
James, and seems to have had in his mind several passages 
in it; and Semler referred in like manner to the similarity 
between 1st Peter and the Pauline Epistles. This similarity 
certainly is traceable (see De Wette, § 172, notes a, 6), and 
is of a kind to lead us to suppose an acquaintance on the 
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writer^s part with several of our Pauline epistles.* There is 
nothing strange or improbable in this. Considering the close 
connection which subsisted in the apostolic age between the 
various Christian Churches, and the frequent intercourse of 
the several Churches with Jerusalem^ t.g. even through St. 
Paul himself) it is only natural that copies of the epistles 
which dwelt on topics of general interest should at once be 
circulated beyond the immediate circle of readers for whom 
the epistles were primarily intended. Least of all can it be 
thought strange that many of the Pauline epistles^ imme- 
diately upon their reception, became known to St. Peter, 
when we bear in mind the pains St. Paul had taken to put 
himself in personal intercourse especially with St. Peter 
(Ghil. i. 18) ; how both these apostles spent some time together 
(whether long or short we cannot tell) in Jerusalem and at 
Antioch; how their spheres of labour lay, in part at least, 
among the same Churches even beyond Judea, e.g. at An- 
tioch and in Corinth, and what a lively interest the Apostle 
Peter himself must have felt in St. Paul's labours. This is 
all the more confirmed by the fact that, when he wrote this 
epistle, he was in company with two of St. PauPs friends and 
fellow-labourers, Silvanus and Mark. And as St. Paul was 
probably the first among the apostles who adopted the plan 
of epistolary intercourse with the Churches, we may well sup- 
pose that the character and manner of his epistles should 
somewhat mould the style of the letters of other Christian 
teachers, and should be reflected in their treatment of the 
different subjects dwelt upon, and even in the mode of expo- 
sition and form of expression. It has been thought that 
certainly from St. Peter we might have expected a greater 
idiosyncrasy of thought and distinctiveness of expression than 
our epistle presents. But we have no right to suppose this 
without evidence. His wavering in Antioch showed that he 
was not always thus unbiassed; and as a writer, we may with 
equal, if not greater propriety, suppose that he would not be 
wholly independent, but would read and follow in some degree 

^ Weiss is certainly in error when he endeavours at length to prove 
(pp. 874-484) that St. Paul was dependent upon St. Peter. 
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the writings of others, such as St. Paul and St. James. 
Whether St. Peter wrote the epistle with his own, or, like St. 
Paul^ with a borrowed hand, perhaps that of Mark or of Sil- 
vanus, we cannot tell. It is quite improbable, however, that 
he should simply have allowed Mark or Silvanos, or any one 
else, to write in his name. The resemblance which is trace* 
able with the Pauline epistles certainly gives no warrant for 
doubt as to the genuineness of the epistle.^ 

We have already discovered much in the epistle itself 
which can be naturally explained only upon the supposition 
of its genuineness, and of its having been written in the 
apostolic age. Take, for example, ch. i. 14, where the readers 
are addressed obviously as those who have been converted 
from heathenism, and not as the children or grandchildren 
of these converts. So, too, i. 8, which implies that the writer, 
in contrast with those he addresses, had himself seen Jesus 
(cf . V. 1) ; and still this fact is not emphasized in such a 
manner as it would be if a forger were putting the state- 
ment into Peter's mouth. Schleiermacher rightly finds in 
this a proof of the genuineness of the epistle. Schwegler, 
who regards ch. v. 12 as a statement intended to confirm the 
teaching of St. Paul, yet finds in it an attempt of a later 
Pauline writer to harmonize the divergent tendencies of the 
Pauline and Petrine (i.e. Gentile and Jewish) Christians. 
But a writer in the second century would have put forward 
an apology for the Pauline tendency in a very different and 
more obvious manner. 

^ This suspicion we find first in H. H. Clusius {Uransichten de$ 
Christenthums, nebst Untersuchungen iiber einige BUcher des N. T.y Altona 
1808, Abschn. 9, pp. 296-311), who supposes the writer to have been a 
Jewish Christian of Asia Minor. AuGUSn wrote in reply to him, in a 
Jena Programme 1808, *iVot;a, qu« 1 Petri ep. av&irriat impugnat, hypo^ 
iJiesis tub ezamen vacatur; and Bertholdt, vi. § 667. De Wettb also 
has expressed doubts as to the origin of this epistle in the various edd. 
of his Einleitungy and in the Exeget. Handbuch. Schwegler, too, has 
avowed himself very strongly for its spuriousness {Nachapost, Zeitaller^ 
IL 2-21) : he puts its composition in the reign of Trajan, during the first 
quari^ of the second century, and he seems to think that it was written 
at Rome. 
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The use of this epistle in the Church, and the esteem in 
which it was held, witnesses fully and overwhelmingly for 
its genuineness. Of the seven Catholic Epistles, Eusebius 
reckons this only and 1st John among the Homologoumenon 
(H. E. iii. 3. 25 ; see § 246), and gives not the slightest hint 
of there having ever been any doubt concerning its apostolic 
origin. It is, moreover, expressly quoted as an apostolic and 
Fetrine letter by Origen, who describes it, in contrast with 
2d Peter, as an 6/Jb6Koyovfiiv7}v hnaroKriv (in Matt. torn. i. ; 
Euseb. vi. 25) ; by Clemens Alex., Cyprian, TertuUian {Scor^ 
piacey 12, 14 ; adv. Jud. 10), and Irensdus.^ According to 
Eusebius, iii. 39, iv. 14,' Polycarp and Papias quoted texts 
from this epistle, i.e. they made use of it ; and this is con- 
firmed in the case of Polycarp, for in his Epistle to the 
Philippians we find many unmistakeable references to it.* 
No less important is it that our epistle is set forth in 2 Pet. 
iii. I as an acknowledged Petrine letter. For, supposing 
2d Peter to be spurious, still it must have been written, at 
latest, not long after the beginning of the second century; 
and the passage serves as a manifest proof that our epistle 
was then known and recognised as genuine. 

§216. 
While regarding the genuineness of our epistle as fully 
established, we are obliged to place it somewhat later in the 
Apostle Peter^s life, on account of the relation which it bears 
to the epistles of St. Paul and St. James. Among the 
Pauline epistles which the Apostle Peter seems to have had 
in mind in writing his, were those to the Colossians and 
Ephesians, written during the first Roman imprisonment. 

^ [EuSEB. y. 8 : Mificvyirat ii (o* "Elpupeuoi) xal r^g ' laaitpov ^rporipetg 

xpvripas, Cf. Iren. adv. Hmr. iv. 9. 2, and iv. 16. 6.] 

' ['O f^irrot HohvxapTO{ h r] 2))A«^f/u^ vpos ^ihtTrifinaiwi avrov 
ypM^^ (ptpofihfi tig liupo, jcixpveti rtffi fcetprvpiette «Ito ri^e lisrpcv TTpur 

» PoLTCARP, c. i. = 1 Pet. i. 8 ; c. ii. =» 1 Pet i. 21, iii. 9 ; c. v. = 
1 Pet. ii. 11 ; c vii. =» 1 Pet iv. 7 ; c. viii. — 1 Pet ii 24 (with the 
preceding verses) ; c z. *■ 1 Pet iL 12, v. 5. 
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When St. Paul wrote these epktles, Mark was with him in 
Rome, but was apparently purposing (Col. iv. 10) to go into 
Asia Minor. Perhaps he then went on to St. Peter in 
Babylon, and brought a copy or abstract of the Colossian 
epistle with him, made either in Rome or Asia Minor. St. 
Peter may already have been many years in Babylon, perhaps 
from the time when St. Paul was imprisoned in Jerusalem. 
At that time it is almost certain St. Peter was not in Jeru- 
salem. He did not come to Rome till long after, and then 
he sealed his faith with his blood. 



THE SECOND PETRINE EPISTLE. 

§ 217. 

This epistle describes itself in the salutation, i. 1, as a 
letter of " Simon Peter, servant and apostle of Jesus Christ," 
and is addressed to those ^^ who, through the righteousness 
of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, have obtained like 
precious faith with us," without any h'mitation of place ; so 
that it would appear strictly an iTnordki^ KoOoXnciij even in 
a higher sense than the first Petrine epistle. But there have 
been many surmisings and disputes as to its origin ; and in 
our own day, among the Protestant theologians of Germany, 
there are very few among those sanctioning any critical in- 
quiry concerning the origin of the canon of Holy Scripture, 
who still venture to maintain its genuineness. The objections 
against it are more thoroughly grounded than those against 
any other book in the N. T. They are derived partly from 
the external history of the epistle in the early Church, partly 
from its internal structure, viewed by itself, and compared 
with 1st Peter, and partly from its relation to the Epistle 
of Jude. 

I. We begin by considering the last-named point. 2d Peter, 
like Jude, is directed against certain men who, though within 
the Church's pale, sought its destruction ; and both epistles 
present a striking resemblance in their delineation of these 
persons, and their mode of combating them. The coinci- 
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dences, indeed^ are even verbal ; and this is the more strange, 
as the characters described in the two letters are not the 
same. The relation between the two epistles is such, that 
most expositors are agreed that the writer of the one epistle 
knew the other, and made free use of it. In former times it 
was customary to regard 2d Peter as the original work ;^ but 
most modem expositors and critics rightly give the priority 
to Jude.* The Epistle of Jude is marked by great sim- 
plicity and naturalness in the sequence of thought, and in 
expression ; but this is far less true of 2d Peter, where there 
is much far from clear in the connection and in the exposi- 
tion ; and the only natural explanation seems to be, that the 
writer endeavoured to follow and to imitate the Epistle of 
Jude, but not very cleverly, as is usually the case in imitations 
of other works. The following passages are especially to be 
noted here : — 

(1,) 2 Pet. ii. 4 sqq. Here we have examples cited of 
punishments inflicted by God in ancient times upon those who 
rebelled against Him. The order followed in the instances, 
especially the last example of Sodop and Gomorrah, is very 
weak and inappropriate. The reference to earlier judgments 
in ver. 4 is made thus : ^^ If God spared not the angels who 
sinned:" and corresponding with this we should naturally 
expect, ^' so will He not spare those men who, belonging to 
the Church of God, make themselves so unworthy of their 
vocation.** But instead of this, the second example — that of 
the destruction of the old world by the flood — is put as an 
inappropriate anti-climax ; and still more inappropriate is the 
instance of Sodom and Gomorrah : we should have expected 
examples of judgments upon those who had possessed high 
privileges and been admitted to special favour, and who 

1 So Luther; also Mill, Wolf, Semler, Michaelis, Storr (Opusc. 
Acad, ii. 411 sqq.), Hanlein {Ep, Jud., Erl. 1804), Porr, Dahl (De 
autheniia epp, Petrinm posterioris et JudsSy Rostook 1807) ; also Dietleim 
(Der 2 Br. Petri ausgd.^ Berlin 1861). 

* So Herder (JBriefe zweener Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon, Lemgo 
1775), Hug, Eichhorn, and especially Ullmann (Der 2 Petrin, Br, KrlU 
unters.y Heidelb. 1821) ; Jessien, Schott, Credner, Neander, Mayer- 

HOFF, DE WeTTE, GUERICKE, [WiESINQER]. 
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nevertheless had proved themselves unworthy. The corre- 
sponding passage in Jude is much more appropriate (Jude 
5-9), Here two instances are named — that of the perverse 
Israelites in the wilderness, and that of the fallen angels ; 
and hereupon follows the reference to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
serving not as a third example, but in immediate connection 
with and as an extension of the second : for the sin of the 
fallen angels is described as similar to that which brought 
down God's judgments on Sodom and Gomorrah. 

(2.) 2 Pet. ii. 11. This verse is very indistinct. It speaks 
of the angels, who bring not a railing judgment against each 
other. The words can be explained only by a reference to 
the corresponding place in Jude 9, where a particular case 
is named — that of the archangel Michael, who did not pro- 
nounce a railing judgment upon Satan. The probability is 
— seeing that what precedes and follows is in both epistles 
the same — that the writer of 2d Peter had the passage in 
Jude before him, and wished to appropriate the thought it 
contained ; and, omitting the individual reference, he makes 
it general. 

(3.) In the following verse (2 Pet. ii. 12) the oiro^ 8k is 
quite inappropriate and unnatural as a connection with the 
foregoing, whereas in the corresponding passage in Jude (ver. 
10) it is quite in keeping with what precedes. The contents 
of the verse present a similar contrast. The words in Jude 
are clear and intelligible ; but it is not easy to see the meaning 
and point of the words as they stand in 2d Peter, without a 
reference to Jude as their original place. 

(4.) 2 Pet. iii. 2 : Trj^ r&v airotrroKoiv tjfi&v [or vfi&v]j 
ivToXrj^ Tov Kvpiov /col <ro)T^po9. Whether we read fni&v^ or 
with Lachmann v/tSi/, the expression is in the highest degree 
unnatural, and hardly construable : we cannot tell whether the 
pronoun is to be joined with airotrroKcov or with rov Kvpiov 
KciX acorrjpo^ ; or if we read ij/i&i^, whether it stands in apposi- 
tion with d7ro(TT6Xa>v [as in our English version, " of us the 
apostles"]. The one construction is as little grammatical as 
the other. But the corresponding statement in Jude (ver. 17) 
is simple and clear : t£v prjfiarcav i&v irpoeipfjfievoov inro r&v 
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airoaroKcov rov Kvplov fifmv 'I. Xp. The want of clearness 
in 2d Peter is explained by the fact that the writer wished 
to intimate that he was among the apostles; and as the 
expression in Jude did not convey this impression, he inter- 
polated the pronoun — either u/tcSi/, agreeing with airoarokcovj 
"your apostles;" or more probably iJ/tcSj/, in apposition with 
enrotrroKoDVy "of us the apostles." In 2d Peter, moreover, 
the prophets are named as well as the apostles ; and this is 
not very natural in this connection, and certainly is not the 
more original in comparison with Jude. 

We are led to the same conclusion by considering the 
characters against whom the epistles are respectively directed. 
The fact that in Jude they are spoken of as present, while 
in 2d Peter they are referred to as future, would seem to 
indicate the priority of our epistle : thus, in ii. 1-3 (eaovratj 
vap€urd^wri)j cf. iii. 3, 17. But ch. ii. 12-22 contradicts 
this, for there they are spoken of as present, and as having 
already worked mischief : cf. especially ver. 15, KaTcCKeLirdv- 
T€9 evdelav oSbv €ir\avTi07i<Tav ; ver. 17, oJhov eld infyal 
awSpo^ K.T.X. It is clear, therefore, that the writer had 
those before him whom he describes and condemns, as clearly 
as St. Jude had those against whom he wrote. Now there is 
one trait in these characters as described in 2d Peter which 
does not appear in Jude, — namely, their mockery of the be- 
lievers, who with confidence are waiting the fulfilment of the 
Liord's promise that He will come again, because the course of 
events since the beginning of the world forbids the expecta- 
tion of such a catastrophe (iii. 2 sqq.). It cannot be doubted 
that the same persons are here meant as are spoken of in the 
preceding chapter, for their scorn was the outgo of the same 
frivolous mind which is there said to distinguish them. Now, 
if 2d Peter were the earlier letter, we should expect that 
Jude would not omit this trait in his description. Their 
frivolity having once for all taken this direction, the mockers 
would have persevered in it, seeing that the believers still 
clung to the hope of the speedy second coming of the Lord. 
But in the corresponding passage in Jude (ver. 18) mention 
is made in a general way of mockers walking after their un- 
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godly lusts. This relationship is best explained on the sup- 
position that 2d Peter was written after the Epistle of Jade, 
and that the writer added this special trait to the more gene- 
ral description, because their frivolity had taken this special 
form. This is in keeping with the fact that in 2d Peter 
these persons are described as "false teachers" (ii. 1), — a 
description which we do not find in Jude. It is clear from 
what is said of them in 2d Peter that theoretic disbelief and 
error were not the cause of their immoral bearing, but vice 
versa; but when the epistle was written, these corrupters had 
adopted a theory of their own, so as not only to justify their 
frivolity, but to induce others to err in like manner. And 
this also indicates a later date. 

If, considering all, we cannot doubt that the writer of 2d 
Peter had the Epistle of Jude before him, this presents a 
very important ground of objection against the genuineness 
of the former. It is very improbable, considering the position 
of St. Peter in the Church, that he should be obliged to have 
recourse to the work of another disciple — who certainly did 
not belong to the number of the apostles, nor occupied any 
position of prominence or power — in a letter of exhortation 
and instruction to Christians in general ; nay, that he should 
have to adopt it almost verbatim in some parts. Still less 
can we imagine that he would have done this as it is done 
here, the clearness and true meaning of words being repeat- 
edly lost in the changes made. Add to this, that the Epistle 
of Jude was not written long (if at all) before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when the Apostle Peter was no longer living. 
There certainly could not have been such a space of time be- 
tween the writing of St. Jude and St. Peter's death, as the 
idea of his having made use of St. Jude would require. Thus 
the relation proved to exist between 2d Peter and Jude of 
itself seems to lead us to the conclusion that the former is 
not Peter's. 

§218. 

II. The external history of the epistle in the early Church 
can hardly be understood without the assumption that the 
letter is spurious. An epistle from so distingubhed an apostle 
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as St. Peter, written not to a private person, nor even to a 
small isolated Church, but to the Church at large, must, 
unless it were by some accident immediately lost — and this 
could not have been the case with our epistle — at once have 
become known and widely circulated; so that there could 
have been no doubt as to its authenticity, and it would 
have soon been used, if (as is the case with this epistle) its 
contents gave occasion for quotation by ecclesiastical writers, 
as possessing apostolical authority. We should certainly 
expect that, considering its relation to the Epistle of Jude, it 
would have been quoted earlier than this, and in preference ; 
the Apostle Peter standing far higher as a Christian teacher 
than Jude, and the Epistle of Jude making express use of 
apocryphal writings, and presenting much which would early 
awaken suspicion, and cause hesitation in the authoritative 
use of it. Second Peter, on the contrary, even where the 
Epistle of Jude is unquestionably used, altogether passes by, 
or generalizes, and thus escapes, those references to apocry* 
phal books and later Jewish legends ; so that no exception 
has been taken against it on this score. Under these circum- 
stances, it is very strange that the Epistle of Jude was used 
and quoted in the Church far more as an authority than 2d 
Peter, — a phenomenon which cannot well be explained if we 
suppose the latter genuine. Some, indeed, e*g. Dietlein, have 
endeavoured to trace references to our epistle in some parts 
of the apostolic Fathers and other writers of the second 
century. These references, if clear, would not prove that it 
was recognised as an apostolic writing ; but upon examina- 
tion they are far from clear or certain. We may indeed 
believe, as Guericke points out, that Justin Martyr, DiaU 
c^ Tryph. c. 81 (p. 308, Paris) — axxvrjicafiev koX to elfyqiiivovj 
cm fiixipa Kvpiov w? ;^/\ta eny, eh tovto awaryet^v — is quot- 
ing 2 Pet. iii. 8. Still it is far more likely that Justin had 
in mind Ps. xc. 4 ; and thus Iren^us likewise (adv. Hcer. 
V. 23, 28). There is no ground for Schott's opinion (§ 99, 
note 1), which Guericke (p. 473, note 1) seems inclined to 
adopt, that Theophilus, ad AutoU ii. 11 {ed. Benedict, c. 9), 
had 2 Pet. i. 21 in his mind, because there is a similarity 
VOL. n. M 
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between the passages. Of Clemens Alex., indeed, we 
know (from Eoseb. vi. 14;* PhoU Bibl. cod. 109) that in his 
Hypotypases he treated of the general epistles collectively, 
including 2d Peter. Bat it by no means follows that the 
epistle was then esteemed in the Church at large, or even in 
the Alexandrian Churches, as a genuine and apostolic work ; 
for in the same Hypotyposes Clement includes the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, which was never recognised by the Church. 
Clementf 8 comments on our epistle have not come down to us, 
and we know not what he said about it It is never quoted 
in the writings of Clement which we have, nor in Tertul- 
LiAN, though both refer to the Epistle of Jude as genuine 
and apostolic. That Iren^us cannot have regarded our 
epistle as genuine, may with probability be inferred from 
Hcer. iv. 9, where he cites 1 Pet. i. 8 thus : Petrus ait in 
epistola sua. [Cf . Clemens Alex. Strom, iii. : leaX 6 Ilerpo^ hf 
T^ hrurroK^ tA ifJLoui X^ct.] The Peschito has neither 2d 
Peter nor Jude, and this shows that in the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third century neither epistle was 
esteemed by the Syrian Churches, which can be explained 
in the case of 2d Peter only on the supposition that it was 
not recognised in the Church as a genuine apostolic work ; 
and this evidence is important^ because in the Sjrrian 
•Churches, especially in the Syrian Antioch, the Apostle 
Peter had laboured and was personally known. 

Down to the beginning of the third century we find no 
certain sign that the epistle was known in any of the Churches 
as an apostolic letter. From this date, however, it was more 
widely circulated and more generally recognised. Obioen 
quotes it as Petrine, and speaks of two epistles of St. Peter ; 
but he does so in those of his works only which are extant 
merely in the Latin translation of Bufinus,' who often in- 

Uhpov TiiyofAitfTiP dTOKuTivyJ/tP.'] 

' Homil, yii. in Josuaw^ 0pp. ed. Delarue, ii. 412 ; HomiL iv. in LeviL 
0pp. u. 200. 
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dnlges in arbitrary alterations, and perhaps has done so here: 
for Origen, in Joann. torn. vi. c. 18 (0pp. iv. 135), thus qnotes 
the first epistle, Ilaph t^ Ilerptp hf rp KaBoKiicfj ivKTroXy ; 
and again, in Matt torn. i. (in £useb. vi. 25 ; see below, 
§ 245), in like manner; and th Joann^ torn. v. 3 (Enseb. ib.) 
he says, Ilirpo^ . • . fiiav iirurroT^v 6fio\oyovfihnjv Kara- 
"kiKjovn-mr €<rra> Bh xai Bevripav* afJL^jSaXKertu yap. This 
last statement, however, shows that the epistle was then be- 
ginning to be regarded here and there as Petrine. There 
are very few clear traces of the nse of our epistle in the 
third century, and still fewer of its recognition as a genuine 
Petrine letter. Fibmilian (bishop of CsBsarea in Cappa- 
docia, drc. 250) alone can be named as thus recognising it ; 
and it is probable that he did regard it as Petrine, for in a 
letter to Cyprian [Oypr. Ep. 75, p. 232, ed. Gersdorf] he 
says : {Petrus et Paulus) in epistolis suis hcereticos exsecrati 
9unt etj ut eo8 emtemusy monuerunt. Still Eusebius expressly 
says (iii. 3), rriv Sk ^pofjLhnjv avrov (IHrpov) Sevripav oifK 
o^iddrfKov fihf etpM irapeiKi^afiep, From his statements 
elsewhere, however, it would appear that the epistle was then 
generally known and used by many as a useful work side by 
ride with the other N. T. books ; and thus from the f ourUi 
century downwards it became more generally recognised as 
eccleriastically canonical, and accordingly as a genuine apos- 
tolic work. Still it is undeniable that the external history of 
the epistle during the first three centuries is in the highest 
degree unfavourable to its genuineness. 

§ 219. 

in. A comparison of our epistle with the first and genuine 

Epistle of St. Peter leads us to the same conclusion. The 

epistles present the greatest contrast both in thought and 

language.^ The main difference is, that the language of the 

^ Early writers recognised this, as we see from Jerome, De viris illust. 
L : Scripsit {Petrus) duos Epistolas, quss cathoUcss nominantur, gtiantm 
secunda a pkrisque ejus esse negatur propter stili cum priore dissonanttam, 
Ep. 120, ad Hedibiam, c. 11 : Denique et duss epistolm^ quss/eruntur Petri^ 
sHlo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque verhoranu 
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first epistle is somewhat rough and Hebraizing, while that of 
the second is more elegant and better Gi*eek ; the style of 
the second is more periodic, while in the first the connection 
of sentences is simple, and even clumsy [cf. Huther, 2d ed. 
p. 251]. In particulars also many differences are traceable, 
and Olshausen was the first carefully to point these out.^ 
Some have thought that these miglit be explained by the 
supposition that St. Peter first wrote his epistles in Aramaic^ 
and that he employed different interpreters to translate them 
into Greek. Thus Jerome, ad Hedib,^ after the words just 
quoted : " ea quo intelligimusy pro necessitate rerum diversis 
eum usum inter pretihxts^^ But this conjecture is as inadmis- 
sible in the case of the second epistle as we have seen it to 
be in that of the first, on account of its more elegant and 
periodic style. 

There is, moreover, a striking difference between the two 
epistles in the use they respectively make of the O. T. In 
the first epistle, St. Peter appears as one very familiar with 
the Jewish Scriptures, continually using and applying them 
for exhortation, warning, and instruction, in quite a natural 
and unforced manner. He not only expressly cites Old 
Testament texts, but very frequently adopts O. T, language 
as his own, without actually quoting it. In this respect 
the second epistle presents a marked contrast. No passages 
of the O. T. are cited ; the writer never uses the words of 
the O. T. in his exhortations to his readers ; and at the most 
there are but one or two places of which we may suppose 
that O. T. texts formed the groundwork — e.g. iii. 8, cf. Ps. 
xc. 4, and ii. 22, cf. Prov. xxvi. 11 — though even in these it 
is not very probable that the writer had these O. T. texts in 
his mind. Still, even if he had, there is a dissimilarity ia 
this respect affecting the entire form of the exiiortation, and 
so marked as to be quite unaccountable, on the supposition 
that both epistles are the work of one and the same writer. 

^ In his two dissertations, De integritate et authentia posterioris Petri 
epistolss (Konigsb. 1822), and in his Opuscul (Berlin 1834, pp. 38 sqq.). 
After him Mat£BH0FF, p. 161 sqq. ; Oredner, p. 665 sqq. ; Scuorr, 
p. 422 sq. 
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This dissimilarity leads us to the conclusion that the writer 
of 2d Peter was a man of very different education and cha- 
racter ; and consequently, as 1st Peter is certainly genuine, 
that 2d Peter must be spurious. 

2 Pet. iii. 1 is much more easily explained on this assump- 
tion than on the supposition of its genuineness. Here the 
writer speaks of this epistle as the second which his readers 
had received, and the reference plainly is to our 1st Peter. 
Now St. Peter could not have spoken thus, unless he was 
addressing the same readers to whom he had before written. 
But the first epistle is addressed, not to Christians at large, 
but to the Churches in the provinces of Asia Minor ; while 
the second is written to Christians in general of like precious 
faith with the writer, and there is no sign that it was to be 
sent only to those Churches of Asia Minor for whom 1st 
Peter was intended. St. Peter could not have expressed 
himself in this general way about his readers, had he simply 
meant those of the districts to which his first epistle was sent, 
and had he their wants only in his mind. There is no sign 
whatever in 2d Peter of any special and personal relationship 
between the writer and his supposed first readers. We can 
hardly suppose that St. Peter could have described a letter 
so generally addressed to his brethren in the faith as his 
" second epistle" to them, when the first had been written to 
a locally defined circle of readers, and when (considering that 
1st Peter was written only a few years before his death) he 
could hardly suppose that it was as yet circulated throughout 
that circle. We should rather infer that, a later writer, 
addressing a letter to an undefined circle of readers, or to 
Christians at large, in the name of an apostle whose epistle 
was widely spread and valued, and in order to secure a wider 
confidence, would thus describe his letter as the second epistle 
of this apostle, ignoring the fact that the first epistle was 
originally addressed to a circumscribed circle of readers ; 1st 
Peter being in time regarded as the property of the Church 
at large, and as an hnaroXrj KoOoXiK^. 
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§220. 

IV. Of other passages in 2d Peter very difficult of expla- 
nation on the supposition of its genuineness I will mention 
two, viz. i. 16 sqq. and iii. 15, 16. 

(a.) Oh. i. 16-18. The writer must evidently mean by 
" the holy mount" a place known by this name when he 
wrote. This is very strange, because we see from the Synop- 
tical Gospels which narrate the event, that down to the time 
when they wrote no special sanctity was attached to the 
mountain on which the transfiguration took place : it is not 
mentioned by name, still less thus called ^^ the holy mount" 
by any evangelist. The passage thus suggests the thought 
of a post-apostolic age, when a certain locality had come to 
be regarded traditionally as the place of the transfiguration, 
and when the designation "holy" had been given to it on 
account of that event. 

(6.) Oh. iii. 15, 16. .The manner in which St PauTs 
epistles are here spoken of is somewhat strange. They are 
mentioned collectively, not one only, but all, as writings kw^ 
ifop^j/, not merely known and widely spread in the Ohurch, 
but as already the topic of various interpretations, on account 
of the obscurity and difficulty of their contents, so that " the 
unlearned and unstable wrest them to their own destruc- 
tion, as they do also the other Scriptures (c&9 koL la^ \0i7ra9 
^pa^ai)r This last expression may either mean the O. T. 
Scriptures or other Christian Scriptures; but the term aX 
rypcufMl of itself also denotes writings which were considered 
specially holy, which were esteemed ecclesiastically canonical; 
and side by side with these (by the word XotTra?) the Pauline 
epistles are ranked. Now, though the Pauline and other 
apostolical epistles were soon circulated in the Ohurch at 
large, and were highly prized as apostolic, still (as we shall 
see in the History of the Oanon) some time elapsed before 
they began to be ranked as part of Holy Scripture, and 
placed side by side with the books of the O. T. as al ypa^xu 
Kar' i^oxnv. The passage therefore leads us with tolerable 
certainty to think of a time later than the apostolic age in 
the strict sense. 
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§221. 

Seeing that the arguments we have arrayed, when viewed 
camulatively^ overwhelmingly prove that the epistle is not 
the work of the Apostle Peter, it follows that, as it claims to 
be his work, it was written by some later writer in St. Peter's 
name. Expositors have tried to devise another and inter- 
mediate alternative. (1.) Qrotius thinks that the epistle 
was not originally written as from the pen of St. Peter, but 
that the author was a Simon or Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 
mentioned by Eusebius (H, E. iii. 11, 32, iv. 5), who, accord- 
ing to Hegesippus, had himself seen the Lord, and had 
suffered crucifixion in extreme old age in Trajan's reign. 
The words in ch. i. 1, IHrpo^ and dirotrroXo^j were, he 
thinks, subsequently interpolated on purpose to make the 
epistle appear as St. Peter's; and the author had written 
primarily two distinct letters, of which the second began 
with iii. 1, so that the words, ^^ This is the second epistle 
which I write unto you," refer to ch. i. ii. as the Jirst He 
also thinks that ch. i. 18, iii. 15, are interpolations. (2.) 
Bertholdt regards ch. ii. as an interpolation from the Epistle 
of Jude, so that in the original Petrine epistle ch. iii. 1 
followed immediately upon ch. i. (3.) J. P. Lange {apoaU 
ZeitaUer^ i. 152 sqq. ; cf. Herzog's EncykL xi. 436 sq.) takes 
the section i. 20-iii. 3 — ue. from the one toSto irp&Tov 
fftvoHrxovre^ to the other — as a later interpolation. (4.) 
Ullmann regarded ch. i. only as a genuine letter of St. 
Peter^s, or rather as a fragment of a Petrine epistle, but 
ch. ii. iii. as a later interpolation ; but he has given up this 
view. (5.) Bunsen (Ignatius of Antioch and his Agsy Hamb. 
1847, p. 175) maintains the first twelve verses [in his BibeU 
toerky i. Vorerinnerungeny xliv., the first eight verses] and the 
concluding doxology as Petrine. But these views are quite 
untenable, and some of them unnatural; for it is universally 
acknowledged that the epistle from the first claimed to be 
Petrine in the form and extent in which it lies before us ; 
and there are no traces whatever to indicate that in the early 
Church it was known or acknowledged in a shorter or any 
way different form. 
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§222, 

But it is much easier thus to come to a decision concern- 
ing the spuriousness of the epistle as a whole, than to arrive 
at anything positive concerning its true author. As to the 
vyriter's design, it was evidently to check the baneful infla- 
ence of certain men upon the Church of his time, to warn 
Christians generally against them ; and in order to add weight 
to his admonitions, he couched them in words which would 
cause them to be regarded as the Apostle Peter's. He thus 
puts what he has to say of these persons in the form of a 
prophecy concerning them, though, as we have seen, he does 
not keep to this form of expression throughout. These 
seducers were essentially the same in character as those re- 
ferred to in St. Jude, so that the writer could appropriate as 
his own the description given, and the censures pronounced 
against them in that epistle ; still (a) they were more theo- 
retic, and vindicated their frivolousness upon principles of 
their own (cf. § 217), though they had not yet become a 
distinct sect. (6) Their frivolousness was now manifested 
chiefly in mocking the believers on account of their confident 
expectation of the Lord's speedy second advent. We may 
suppose that these mockers lived in the same locality with 
the writer, so that he had them before him ; but where this 
was we cannot tell. The character of the Greek of the epistle 
leads us to think of a Greek-speaking country, perhaps 
Alexandria or its neighbourhood, for the epistle seems first 
to have been known here ; but it certainly was written by a 
writer whose mother tongue was Greek. Mayerhoflf is cer- 
tainly mistaken in supposing the writer to have been a Jewish 
Christian : we should rather conclude the contrary, consider- 
ing the little use made of O. T. expressions, and the manner 
in which Jude's references to the later Jewish apocrypha 
and legends are omitted or altered. Still there is nothing 
in the epistle at variance with the O. T. revelation, but 
rather a recognition of its historical truth. 

As to the time of writing. The epistle cannot be placed 
very early, because (1) of its relation to Jude, and the man* 
ner in which the author uses that epistle, showing that Jude 
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was written long before ; (2) on account of the designation 
of the mount of transfiguration as " the holy mount," i. 18 ; 
(3) on account of the manner in which the Pauline' Epistles 
are spoken of, iii. 15, 16, which points to a time when they 
were placed side by side with the books of the O. T. as Holy 
Scripture kot i^o^Vj and as possessing specific canonical 
dignity. Add tp this, (4) that ch. i. 14 probably refers to 
John xxi. 18, and indicates an afiinity with this passage. 
This, however, is not quite certain. But when we connect 
with these things the fact that we do not find indications of 
a knowledge of this epistle in the Church until comparatively 
late, we may with the highest probability assume that it was 
not written before the beginning of the second century, per- 
haps not before the middle of it. 

As to the value of the epistle in a moral point of view, we 
cannot, of course, approve of the author^s conduct in adopt- 
ing such a disguise and counterfeiting another person. Still, 
in judging fairly of this proceeding, we must not leave out of 
account the fact that, in the age when it was written, such a 
disguise and assumption of another name was not uncommon 
in hortatory writings, and was not considered inadmissible 
even for men of earnest Christian moral sense. The epistle 
itself throughout teaches us to regard the writer as such, — a 
man whose spirit and principles were thoroughly in accord 
with those of the apostolic writings, and presented nothing 
unchristian or heretical. Against those who mocked the 
belief in a speedy second advent of the Lord, on the ground 
that the course of the world hitherto forbade the expectation 
of such a catastrophe, he urges, (a) the former great revolu- 
tions and catastrophes which had occurred at the creation 
and the deluge ; (b) the truth that God's reckoning is alto- 
gether different from ours concerning the near and the dis- 
tant, so that we can never say of Him, He has forgotten His 
promise, but, He has delayed His appearing, " not willing that 
any should perish, but that all might come to repentance.'' 
Believers, therefore, are to persevere in their faith with holy 
walk and pious mind, and to give all diligence to be found 
without spot and blameless in the sight of their Lord. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

§223. 
Three of the general epistles are attribdted to John the 
apostle and. evangelist, none of which name him expressly as 
the writer. In the second and the third, the writer calls 
himself o Trpea-^vrepo^; in the opening salutation. Still, from 
the beginning downwards, wherever we find these epistles 
used in the <3hurch, it has been taken for granted that the 
writer^s name was John ; and differences of view arise only 
upon the question whether he was the apostle and evangelist, 
or another John, — the one, for instance, who is named by 
Papias as the Presbyter John. We may accordingly regard 
it as certain that these epistles were first put forth and circu- 
lated as the writings of a John, and with the highest pro- 
bability that they were written by a John. The first epistle 
contains less about its author than the other two. Still from 
the first, whenever we find this epistle used and expressly 
cited, we find also the belief that it claimed to be, and really 
was, a work of St. John the evangelist ; and we may conclude 
that this was the universal belief. Seeing that the writer 
never names himself, we cannot explain this unanimity and 
universality save on the ground that it was true, and that it 
originated with the y&ry first readers who received the epistle 
from the writer, and wlio must have known him, and not 
from the mere conjecture or invention of later readers. A 
comparison of this epistle with St. John's Gospel can leave 
no doubt on the mind that both are by the same writer ; the 
similarity between them is so striking and so thorough, in 
character, in thought and language, in distinctive represen- 
tations and turns of expression, as to be utterly incompre- 
hensible save on the supposition of identity of authorship.^ 
Some scholars, however, have attributed the epistle to another 
writer. S. G. Lange,^ for example, regards the Gospel and 

1 See De Wette, § 177, a, notes a, ft. 

• S. G. Lange, Die Schriften Johannis iibers. und trJcL (8 parts, 1796- 
1797), iil 4 sqq. Baub, Theol. Jdhrbb. 1848, pp. 293-887. Hilgen- 
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the Bevelation as genuine writings of St. John, bat supposes 
that the first epistle was written a century later by an imi- 
tat(»r who wished to be taken for St. John. Weisse, on the 
other hand, considers that the epistle is genuine, but the 
Gospel spurious. Baur, Hilgenfeld, and other theologians 
6f the Baur school hold that both Gospel and epistle are 
spurious, and attribute them to different writers ; regarding 
the Gospel (as Baur, TheoL Jahrbb. 1857) or the epistle (as 
Hilgenfeld) as comparatively the older, and as imitated by 
the author of the other. But the resemblances between the 
two are not such as to suggest an artificial imitation : they 
can be naturally explained only as having proceeded from 
one and the same writer. See also Grimm, Stud. u. Krit. 
1847, i. 171-187. 

As, therefore, the fourth Gospel is, in our view, unmis- 
takeably the work of the Apostle John, this epistle is with 
equal certainty the work of the same apostle. Among the ex- 
ternal witnesses for its genuineness may be named Polycarp, 
ad, Philipp. 7 ; Papias, in Euseb. iii. 39 (see § 89) ; Irensdus 
(see above, § 215 ; and adv. H<xr. iii. 16. 5, 8) ; Clemens 
Alex, (see § 218, 226) ; Origen (see § 245) ; TertuUian {adv. 
Proa. 15; Scorpiacej 12). The internal evidence is no less 
conclusive. The author writes in ch. i. 1-4, iv. 14, as an 
immediate disciple of the Lord, who bears witness of what 
he had himself seen and heard. The epistle does not in the 
remotest degree give one the impression of its being the work 
of a man falsely endeavouring to make believe that he was 
an eye-witness. Such a writer would have proceeded more 
artfully and with greater pains, and would have given greater 
prominence to the apostolic character and authorship. De 
Wette, in his Exeg. Handbuchy truly observes that the forger 
must have proceeded with incredible finesse and subtlety ; for 
he does not name the apostle, but indicates that St. John is 
the writer only indirectly, and in the most simple and natural 
manner. 

FELD, Das Ev. n. die Brie/e Joh. nach xhrem Lehrbegr, dargesteUi, HaUe 
1849, 822-355; TheoL Jahrhh. 1855. 
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§224. 

As the epistle does not name the writer, so neither does 
it specify the readers primarily addressed. Michaelis, and 
others following him, have regarded the work not so much 
as an epistle, but as an essay or dissertation. This view is, 
we think, untenable. The fact that in the beginning there 
is no salutation, nor even a general description of the readers 
addressed (as we find even in St. Jude), is only in keeping 
with the circumstance (as in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
that the writer does not name himself. This mode of address 
is not essential to the epistolary character of the treatise. 
Still the apostle addresses his readers throughout in the second 
person, speaks to them in words of exhortation and admoni- 
tion which could only be used in a hortatory work, and 
refers to their distinctive needs and experiences, — experiences 
which could not have been universal and irrespective of 
place, but which were peculiar to a certain circle of readers. 
We are therefore fully justified, like all early writers, in 
regarding the work as an epistle, containing warnings and 
instructions addressed personally to certain readers. 

In like manner, I think, we may, with all the earlier 
writers of the Church, view the epistle as a work complete 
in itself. It has in modern times been placed in close con- 
nection with the Gospel, as if published with the Gospel, as 
a prolegomenon to it, or an argumentative or hortatory ap- 
pendix, or as a letter of recommendation for the Gospel. In 
support of this opinion, ch. i. 1-3 is referred to as containing 
a direct reference to the Gospel. Others at least infer from 
this that it was written after the Gospel. Thus Lucke (ed. 
1 and 2), and De Wette also, who inclines to this opinion. 
But there is no reference either there or elsewhere in the 
epistle to the Gospel as a written work, and there is nothing 
in the comparison of the two to justify the conclusion that 
the epistle was written last. It may quite as well have been 
written first, if we only suppose that St. John himself knew 
the contents of his Gospel, and the views there given of 
Christ's person and work, and often stated them orally in his 
teaching before he committed them to writing in his great 
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evangelic work. Considering, however, the close affinity be- 
tween the twO; it is not improbable that they were written 
pretty nearly together. Some have supposed that in the 
epistle they conld discover traces of a more advanced age, in 
the greater latitude and looseness of statement, circumlocu- 
tion and repetition, which it presents in comparison with the 
Gospel. But this inference is mainly drawn from the epis- 
tolary character of 1st John, and may also be explained as 
answering to the more modest and unpretentious character 
of a letter, as distinct from the more concise and dignified 
style of such a work as the GospeL 

As to the readers whom the apostle has in his mind, they 
were evidently Christians with whom he was personally 
acquainted ; and as he does not name them, we may sup- 
pose that they were the believers among whom he lived. 
If we are right in saying that the composition of the epistle 
was not far removed in point of time from that of the 
Gospel, we may suppose that the former was written during 
the apostle's residence in Asia Minor and in Ephesus, but 
not, as many think, intended for the Ephesian church alone, 
but for the Christians generally in that district. That 
it was not written during the apostle's residence in Judea, 
may be with tolerable certainty inferred from ch. v. 21, 
rcKifioy <f>v7Ji^aTe iavrov^ cltto t&v elSdiKwv ; for this implies 
that those primarily addressed, and immediately before the 
apostle's mind, were converts from heathenism, and being 
surrounded still by heathens, were in danger of being 
seduced again into idolatry. It was a generally received 
opinion in the Latin Church, that the epistle was primarily 
addressed to the Parthians. Augustine, indeed (Qucest. 
Evang. ii. qusest. 39), quotes it as epiatola ad Parthoa ; 
and thus we find it described by other Latin writers, and in 
the superscription of the epistle in many MSB. of the Latin 
version. How this view came into vogue we cannot tell ; no 
conjectures about it have much probability in them. But 
we may with certainty conclude that this was not (as Grotius, 
Paulus, and others believe) the real destination of the epistle; 
for we have no proof whatever that St. John ever laboured 
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among the Parthians, or had any personal connection with 
the churches, if such there were, of that country. Neither 
this title, nor this view of its destination, is traceable in the 
Greek Church, and there is no hint whatever of it before 
Augustine. 

§ 225. 
As to the design and contents of the epistle, it is a letter 
wherein the apostle urges his readers to lay to heart, as the 
essence of Christianity — and to this he continually recurs 
— faith in Jesus as the Christ who has come in the flesh 
and the Son of God, and love to the brethren, because the 
one cannot exist without tlie other; and he warns them 
against those who, as antichrists, endeavoured to seduce 
them. It has been much disputed who these persons were 
against whose corrupting influence the apostle so strongly 
admonishes his readers. Some have taken them to be Jewish 
or Judaizing teachers of the law ; others suggest Cerinthus, 
others the disciples of the Baptist, others Gnostics, and 
especially Docetae (see De Wette, § 179, a). Tertullian (de 
came Chiisti^ c. 24) and Dionysius Alex. (Euseb. vii. 25) 
supposed that the Docetse were referred to ; and this is ex- 
pressly stated in a Greek scholion on ch. iv. 3. Liicke has 
in modern times espoused this view, and after him Credner; 
so also De Wette, Schleiermacher, Neander, Baur, Hilgen- 
feld, Beuss, Huther,^ and others. But this view is, in my 
opinion, erroneous. Docetism, properly so called, did not 
make its appearance until after the apostolic and Johannic 
age. Keference, indeed, is made by Lucke and others to 
Cerinthus and the Ignatian Epistles in proof that Docetism 
was known in Asia Minor at this time. But the Cerinthian 
view of Christ's person was quite different from the Docetic, 
and cannot here be taken into account. And as to Ignatius, 
we find many passages in both the Greek recensions of his 
epistles which are directed against Docetism, viz. in the Epistles 
to the Churches at Smyrna, Tralles, and Ephesus.^ But pro- 

1 Abtb. xiv. of Meter's Comm, 1855, 2d ed. 1861. 
* Ad Smym. c. 2 sqq. ; ad Trail, c9\ ad Eph. a 7. 
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bablj none of these passages reallj belong to Ignatias^ but 
to a later interpolator, perhaps in the third century; for 
the Syriac recension does not contain the two first of these 
epistles, and the special passage quoted from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is wanting. 1 John iv. 2 and 2 John 7 are 
also appealed to. Here iv aapxl is considered as used with 
special reference to Docetism, and accordingly the first- 
named passage is translated, '^ Every spirit is of God who 
confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, and not in a 
merely shadowy corporeity ;'* and in like manner the passage 
in the second epistle. But if we compare other passages in the 
epistle where these false teachers are referred to, we shall find 
it quite improbable that the apostle had this special form of 
false doctrine with reference to Christ's person in his mind. 
See, for example, the passages wherein (a) he describes that 
alone to be antichrist and falsehood which denies that Jesus 
is the Christ the Son of God, because this is to deny the 
Father, or not to confess Jesus ; and (h) he describes faith 
in Jesus, the faith that Jesus is the Son of God, or the 
Christ, to be the truth, the essence of the Christian religion. 
For the first (a), see ch. ii. 22, 23, and iv. 3, which imme- 
diately follows the supposed anti-Docetic verse, where the 
words of the received text, iv aapKi iX^XvOora, are certainly 
spurious. For the second (6), see ch. iv. 15, v. 1, 5, 10. There 
is therefore the highest probability that the words in ch. iv. 2 
must not be taken as in a purposely anti-Docetic sense, but 
more generally, which is conformable equally to the words 
themselves and to the context. They may grammatically be 
rendered thus: ^^he who confesses that Jesus has come in the 
flesh," i,e. that He has appeared on earth. For the union of 
two accusatives with ofioKoyeiPy see John ix. 22, Bom. x. 9. 
The apostle has simply those persons before him who, though 
previously belonging to the Christian Church, had aposta- 
tized from Christianity (ii. 19), or no longer entertained a 
full trust in Jesus as the Christ and the Son of God, and 
who did not fully manifest the fruits of the Christian faith 
in their life, by brotherly love one towards another. 

We may notice in a critical point of view the passage in 
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V. 7, 8, iv T^ ovpav^ . . . ipr^ yfj. This has usually been 
regarded as a main proof of the Church's doctrine of the 
Trinity ; but it is certainly spurious, both on internal and 
especially on external grounds. It is an interpolation be- 
longing to a much later date, and had its origin in the Latin 
Church, being inserted in the Vulgate, and thence adopted in 
some other old versions and in some of the later Greek M8S. 
a» a translation from the Latin. We find no trace of these 
words in any of the Greek writers of the Church before the 
middle of the fourteenth century, nor in the Latin writers 
before the fifth century ; and as the words are wanting in 
almost all Greek mss., so also are they omitted in upwards of 
fifty MSS. of the Vulgate, and these the oldest, and in all 
other old versions. See Griesbach, Appendix ad N. T. torn, 
ii. pp. 1-25. Luther, moreover, regarded the text as spuri- 
ous, and left it untranslated : it occurs in no editions of his 
translation revised by himself, and among the editions of it 
in the Lutheran Church the earliest that has it is the folio 
edition, Frankfort 1593. It is hardly right repeatedly to 
print it still, when it really belongs neither to the Greek text 
nor to Luther's version.^ 



THE SECOND AND THIED EPISTLES OP ST. JOHN. 

§226. 
We have already observed that the writer of these two 
epistles, without giving his name, calls himself o Trpea/Sv- 
T€/}09, and that from the very first the belief prevailed in 
the Church that the writer's name was John; a circumstance 
which clearly points to the fact that his name was really 
John. On this supposition alone can we understand how it 
was that the knowledge of this as the author^s name was 
circulated with the epistles; for those to whom they were 
written must have known the writer without any mention of 
his name, and through them he would come to be known as 

^ [It is quite nnacoountable why Stier still retains the words in an 
" amended " translation of the Scriptures. — ^B.] 
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John among those to whom they showed the letters, and thus 
the information would spread. But if, on the contrary, the 
writer^s name was not John, the representation that it was 
conld neyer haye become universal in the Church, seeing 
that the epistles themselves do not give it. Least of all 
could we believe tliat a later writer could have composed 
these letters, so as to get them received as John's, Such a 
writer would not fail definitely to name John as the author ; 
because if he did not, he could not expect that any one would 
think just of him. Accordingly, the genuineness of these 
epistles has seldom been doubted or called in question ; but 
they have generally been treated as the letters of the Apostle 
John, the author of the Gospel, and of the first epistle ; or 
of another John, John the Presbyter, named by Papias (in 
Euseb. iii. 39). The early Fathers thought of the latter. 
This is Eusebius' view, who reckons both epistles among the 
Antilegomena, it being doubtful whether they were written 
by the evangelist or by another John (H. E. iii. 25 ; see 
below, § 246). Jerome,^ moreover, says that the usual belief 
was that the Presbyter John was the author. Still Jerome 
has expressed himself too strongly and generally as to the 
opinion in his own time, and earlier. The epistles, even in 
his time, were certainly attributed to the Apostle John ; and 
this was the case after Jerome's time, both in the Latin and 
in the Greek Church, and before Jerome's time likewise. 
Even Eusebius supposes them to have been the writings 
of John the apostle (Demanatr. evang. iii. 5). Before the 
time of Eusebius we find our epistles cited and used, not 
very frequently — which, considering their contents and 
range, is not surprising — yet occasionally; especially 2d 
John, and usually as an apostolic letter. Origen, indeed, 
speaks doubtfully (Euseb. vi. 25 ; see § 245) concerning their 

^ [De viris iUust. c. 9 : Scripsit autem (Joannes) et wnam epistolam . . . 
qum ah universis ecclmcuticis et eruditis viris probatur. Reliqitss autem 
dux, . . . JoannispreshytenassemnturjCuptsethodie alterumsepulchrum 
apud Ephesum ostenditur, lb, c. 18 : Opinionem^ quam aplerisqw retu- 
Umtts traditam^ duos posteriores epistolas Joannis non apostoU esse, sed 
preshyteri,'] 

VOL. II. N 
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origin, and says that all did not consider them genaine.^ 
But Dionysios Al.^ seems to recognise them as the letters of 
the same John who wrote the first epistle and the Gospel, and 
the same opinion is held by all the subsequent Church writers 
of Alexandria. Before Origen's time, Clement of Alexandria 
probably treated of these epistles in his Hypotyposes (see 
above, § 218) : those on 2d John are in Latin, and he treats 
the epistle as undoubtedly the Apostle John's. With this 
agrees what he says of 1st John {Strom, ii. 38), ^Iodowi]^ hf 
T§ fiel^ovi hruTToXSj^ — an expression which shows that he must 
have regarded the smaller epistles as St. John's likewise. 
Irenaeus, Hcer. i. 13 (ed. Grabe), cites 2 John 11 as a de- 
claration of " John the disciple of the Lord," • clearly mean- 
ing the apostle. In the Fragment of Muratori (see § 242), 
the passage concerning the Johannine epistles is corrupt and 
indistinct ; but mention is certainly made of two epistles of 
John, as immediately before we have the epistles of John 
spoken of in the plural, the John referred to being clearly the 
apostle. The author seems to have known and to have cited 
2d John as well as 1st John as a work of the apostle. No 
use is made of these epistles in the writings of TertuUian and 
Cyprian ; but at a synod held at Carthage under Cyprian, the 
Bishop Aurelius of ChuUabi gave his vote with the words in 
2 John 10, 11, quoting them as the words of the Apostle 
John. The Peschito does not contain these epistles ; whence 
it might be surmised that when this translation was made, 

^ fEy fAiw ydp rati WtorfilhaU avrov wli (Awifimt 'na oUt(a( xpo^- 

sifayytTitffrif,^ 

• [In EUSEBIUS, vii. 25 : 'O W tvayyt'kiarig ovhi r^g xM$o7iiKVS irta^ 
roX^f vpoiypayf/tp ietvrov ro SifOfia . . . ecXX* ov2c h rvi ^tvrfpep ^ipofiifji 
'I««j»vov xett rphfi, jcetirot ^pttx>*^ttii oCaatg ftx/9ToX«if, o ^Idiitffig ovofAeurrl 
irp^Ktiraty atXX' diftntvfiaf 6 TpwfivTtpoe yiypavrut.'] 

^ [^la»¥Pii( ^, 6 row Kvpiw fcetinr^g, i^hiiPt rijy KuretlUiiiP ainat^ ftrAi 
XcttPUP ctvrotf if^"* iptat "Kiytv^eti fiovTmiiif' o yap Xiyoif avrotSy (pnfi^ 
XfitlpttWy xotwaptt rotg tpyotg ainat role xo»})f oi^ Cf . Hsar. iiL : Et disci' 
pulus ejus in pradicta epistola (1 Joh,) fugere eos prsscepit dicens. MulU 
seductores ezierunt in hunc mundum, qui non conJUentur, etc. (2 John 
7, 8).] 
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and the Canon settled in the Syrian Church, they were not 
esteemed as canonical. But nothing can clearly be inferred 
from thisy except that, being private letters, they may have 
been regarded in their design and contents as inappropriate to 
be inserted in the Canon for the use of the Church at large. 

The external evidence, therefore, regarding these epistles 
is not by any means unfavourable to the authorship by the 
Apostle John : it rather shows that, ever since the epistles 
were known in the Church,. they were regarded as his writ- 
ings, and the notion did not arise until afterwards that they 
were written by another John. This latter view has been 
variously advocated, and by several critics — by Erasmus, 
Grotius, Ch. F. Fritzsche, Credner, Jachmann, and Ebrard.^ 
This seems to be Schleiermacher's view with reference to 2d 
John, which he speaks of as compiled from the first epistle, 
and with reference to 3d John, which he regards as a poor 
imitation of other writings, and from a later hand. As to 
this last supposition, it would certainly have been possible, 
when 2d John had been circulated and recognised as a 
Johannine letter, for a forger to put forth another letter 
like it, which should pass as St. John's by his adoption of 
the same title o irpea-fivrepo^. But there would be no 
sufficient motive to do this for such an epistle as 3d John. 
This epistle so closely resembles 2d John in character and in 
language, that we cannot hesitate in attributing them to one 
and the same author; and both bear the impress of truth 
and simplicity, and witness in their very form and style 
that they embody the actual sentiments of the writer, and 
that the circumstances presupposed in them were real and 
unfeigned. 

Indeed, the internal evidence is overwhelming in favour 
of their apostolic and Johannine authorship. The idea that 
the Presbyter John is meant seems to be favoured by the 
use of the term o 7rp€afivT€po<;. But that second John named 

1 Ch. F. Fritzsche, Bemerkungen iiber die Joh. Briefs^ in EenJce's 
Museitm /. ReUgionswissenschafty iii. 1, p. 159 sqq., 1805. Jachmann, 
Cofnm. iiber die Kath, Brief e^ Leipz. 1838. [Ebrabd; Olshausen's Com- 
ment, 1859, voL vi. 4.] 
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by Papias was called by this title clearly on account of an 
office which he held in the Church he belonged to ; and it is 
very unlikely that he should thus in private letters mention his 
office without his name, — an office which he held in common 
with so many in the various Churches, and which perhaps 
was held by others besides himself in the particular com- 
munity to which he belonged^ Credner, indeed, thinks that 
o TTpeafivTcpo^ as used by Papias does not simply mean an 
office of this second John, but denotes his age as older than 
the Apostle John. This is certainly erroneous ; but even if 
it could be true, it would be very improbable that he would 
designate himself in his letters as o irpea-^vrepo^j without 
adding his name, simply because he was older than another 
John. By far the most probable is it that the name has 
reference to the age of the writer, who calls himself o irpea- 
^vT€po<; with reference not to another John, but to those to 
whom he is writing, or simply because of his great age (see 
Philem. 9).^ We can well understand how a teacher now 
far advanced in years might use this title in writing confi- 
dentially to a younger Christian friend closely connected 
with him, and there is nothing in the title inappropriate to 
the Apostle John. It by no means tells against him as the 
writer (as Credner urges), that in these two letters he per- 
sonally appears more prominently than in the first epistle. 
This is explained by the purely personal character of both 
these private letters, as compared with the more general design 
and contents of 1st John. Both epistles, moreover, present 
such an affinity with 1st John in ideas, exposition, and lan- 
guage, both generally and in particulars (see De Wette, 
§ 180, 5, note 6), as to lead us to attribute them to the same 
writer ; for this affinity cannot, as we have seen, be explained 
as an imitation. The little that is peculiar to these epistles 
as distinct from the first epistle and the Gospel, is not of a 
character to warrant the supposition that they have come 
from a different hand, and is far outweighed by the points 
of resemblance. 

^ So already (EcuMENiUS explained it, 2 John 1 : ytpmos &9 ihi. 
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§227. 
Contemplating these two epistles separately with reference 
to their contents, their object and occasion, we find that 
2d John is addressed (ver. 1) to an iKXe/crif Kvpia and her 
children. Some have taken this to be a designation for the 
Christian Church in general, or for some one particular 
Church. The former — ^which we find, e.g,j in Jerome {Ep. 
11 ad Ageruchiam) — is quite untenable, if we consider ver. 
13, where the writer sends a greeting to the iKkeicrfjv Kvpiav 
from her sister's children. Hammond, Calovius, Michaelis, 
Augusti, Baur {Theol. Jahrbb. 1848, p. 328 sq.), Ewald 
{Jahrbb. d. bibL Wiss. iii. 180, " the elect and honourable," 
tcvpla being taken as an adjectival ; so in Die Joh. Schrifteuy 
i. 510), Huther, take the expression to denote some one par- 
ticular Church ; but this use of tcvpia by the apostle would 
be altogether unnatural. From this term, and from the letter 
as a whole, we are fully warranted in concluding that some 
one Christian woman with her children is here addressed, 
and that iKKe/cni is not her name, as Clement of Alex., Gro- 
tins, Wetstein, and others think, but is simply an appellative 
or adjective, as in ver. 13 it is applied to the lady's sister. 
Kvpia is her name (as first Heumann, then Bengel, Liicke, 
De Wette, Credner, and others maintain) ; and Kvpia often 
appears as a woman's name, like Kvpuy; for a man. Others 
take both words as appellative, ^Hhe elect lady." So the 
Vulgate, Luther, Wolf, Schleiermacher, Sander (Qomm. zu 
d. Br. JoL^ Elberf. 1851), also Knauer (Stud. u. Krit. 
1833, ii. pp. 452-458). The last-named writer holds that 
Mary the mother of our Lord is meant, and that the apostle 
writes to her in Galilee from Jerusalem. But — apart from 
other considerations — if this were so, the letter would cer- 
tainly have been written in Aramaean, and not in Greek, 
which is evidently its original. The contents, moreover, of 
the letter, its hortatory and didactic style, make it quite 
unlikely that the writer stood in such relations to the elect 
Kvpia and her children as those of St. John to Mary and 
the sisters of Jesus. 
The apostle in this letter expressed to Kvpia his joy in 
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finding that some of her children walk in truth : he exhorts 
them to brotherly love^ and warns them earnestly against 
false teachers, who did not confess that Jesus Christ had 
come in the flesh, and who thus proved themselves to be 
Antichrists. He expresses the hope soon to see Kvpla and 
her children, and sends greetings from her Christian sister^s 
children, who must have been at the time in the same place 
with the apostle. If this was his usual residence, Kvpla 
must have lived elsewhere, perhaps in the neighbourhood. 
Possibly the apostle and Kvpla lived in the same place ; but 
he was now on a journey in the course of which he wrote 
this letter. But the other conjecture is the more probable, 
judging from the manner in which (ver. 12) he expresses 
the hope soon to come to her. Accordingly the epistle may 
have been written from Ephesus; for the appellation o 
wpeafivrepo^ leads us to place the epistle late in the apostle's 
life, and somewhere about the same time as 1st John : for 
in ver. 7 the false teachers are spoken of similarly to the 
notices of them in 1st John. We know not which epistle 
was the earlier ; probably our first epistle. 

§228. 
The third epistle is addressed to a Christian brother named 
Caius (or Gains). Several individuals bearing this name, 
and belonging to the Christian Church, are mentioned in the 
N. T. (a) A Caius at Corinth, whom St. Paul had baptized, 
and whom he calls " mine host, and of the whole Church " 
(1 Cor. i. 14 ; Rom. xvi. 23). (6) Caius, a Macedonian, who 
is named as with the Apostle Paul during his residence at 
Ephesus, and as his fellow-traveller (Acts xix. 29). (c) A 
Caius of Derbe is named in Acts xx. 4 as one of St. Paul's 
companions in travel on his journey from Macedonia to Asia 
Minor and Jerusalem ; but he perhaps is the same as (6), 
and was called a Macedonian on account of his having long 
resided there. This may possibly have been the Caius of our 
epistle. But the name is such a common one, that St. John's 
friend may have been another Caius. According to a com- 
paratively late tradition, it was the Caius of thb epistle who 
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first brought St. John's Gospel into notice; but this can 
hardly be admitted. 

The Apostle John had heard from travelling brethren 
much that was good concerning Gaius, especially his love 
and hospitality towards the brethren travelling in the service 
of the gospel. He therefore praises him in this epistle, com- 
mending Christian hospitality generally. According to vers. 
10, 14, St. John intended soon to visit the Ghurch to which 
Gains belonged. He had written to this Ghurch (ver. 9) 
before, or was sending a letter to them, together with this to 
Caius. The epistle referred to could not have been 1st John 
(as some have supposed), nor our 2d John, as others think, 
but a lost epistle to the Ghurch in which he commended 
hospitality. One Diotrephes, who was ambitious of pre- 
eminence in the Ghurch, had opposed him, and refused to 
receive the brethren recommended by the apostle, and even 
indulged in arbitrary acts towards those who would receive 
them. A certain Demetrius (unknown to us) is, on the 
contrary, highly commended ; but he does not seem to have 
been a member of the same Ghurch, but one of the brethren 
sent by St. John, and perhaps the bearer of this epistle. 

This epistle was likewise written in the latter years of the 
apostle's life, probably at the same time with 2d John, the 
apostle having intended to visit the Church of Caius as well 
as that of the elect Kyria on the same journey. Whether 
they both belonged to one and the same Ghurch or to dif- 
ferent Churches we cannot tell. Liicke thinks the latter, 
because the epistles contain no allusion to one another ; and 
this opinion is perhaps the more probable, supposing at least 
that both letters were written at the same time. 
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THE REVELATION.^ 

§229. 

No book of the New Testament has been the subject of 
more numerous controversies and greater diversity of opinion 
than has this, both with reference to its author and origin 
generally, and as to its purpose, its interpretation, and its 
value. 

First, as to its author, in early as well as in modern times 
three different opinions have in the main been held. The 
book describes itself as the work of a John, to whom its 
contents were made known by revelation, and who recorded 
what he saw, describing himself as ^^ a servant of Jesus Christ, 
and a brother and companion " of those for whom he wrote 
^' in the tribulation and kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ : " to him the revelation was made in the isle that is 
called Patmos (i. 1, 4, 9, xxii. 8). According to this, it first 
occurs to us to think of St. John the apostle and evange- 
list as the writer. We find the Revelation unhesitatingly 
attributed to him by the Fathers from the middle of the 
second century downwards, by Justin Martyr,^ IrensBus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian,' and others. But soon 
we find two other views advocated side by side with this : the 
one, that the book was forged as the Apostle John's by an- 
other writer, and indeed by the Judaizing heretic Cerinthus 
(thus thought the Alogi, who held the same opinion concemii^ 
St. John's Gospel (see § 62) ; and thus the Boman Presbyter 

^ [Cf . Dr. Friedrich Bleek's Vorksungen tiber die Apokalypse, herausg. 
von Lie, Th. Hossbach, Berlin 1862.] 

* IDial c, Tryph. JwL c. 81 : K«i tvttlvt kmI vap* iifilp dvip rtg^ I 
oVo^of lti»ppiiCt tJg'rup dvovroXap rw XptrroVf h dvoKM7<vyf/tt ytpofitpii 
MtfTf yfjthta rtm votiottp I v ' UpovvaTiifc roVg rf ifttrip^ Xpturf vimvoamg 
vpoi^^svft, K»l find rauret r^p xn^oX/xjj' x«<, ovpsTiomrt (pdpaty tuuptaw 
ofM^vfialop cifAa vdprtip dpdvrmvtp ytyioto^at koI xpivtp. On the ques- 
tion whether Papias knew the Apocalypse, and regarded it as an 
apostolic work, see Bleek^s Vorksungen^ p. 25.] 

* lAdv, Marc, iii 14 : Nam et apostolus Joannes in Apocalypsi ensem 
deseribit ex are Dei prodeuntem^ etc. Ih. iy. 5.] 
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Cains, for we are probably right in assuming that hie has our 
book of the Revelation in his mind when he speaks of reve- 
lations which Gerinthas had falsely attributed to a great 
apostle) ; ^ and the other^ that of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
who (sec. 3 med.)f in the second book of his treatise Trepl 
i7rarff€7u&Vy in Eusebios, vii. 25, endeavoured to prove that 
the Evangelist John could not have written the Apocalypse, 
but that the book was the work of another John ; and to this 
view Eusebius himself inclines.* 

We find the same differences of view among modem 
writers. Many still maintain that the Apocalypse is the work 
of the Apostle John ; e,g. Eichhom, Hug, Bertholdt, Gue- 
ricke, Kolthoff {Apoe. Joanni apost. vindicatay Copenhagen 
1834), Ebrard {Kritik d. Evang. Gesch. 2d ed. § 140; Das 
Ev. Joh. pp. 137-217), Hofmann (Weissagung u. ErfuUungy 
ii. 300 sqq., Nordl. 1844), Thiersch, Hengstenberg (Die 
Offh. des heil. Joh.y 2 vols, in 3 parts, Beriin 1849-51, 2d ed. 
1861), and others. Some who deny that St. John wrote the 
Gk>spel have attributed the Revelation to him ; e.g. Ziillig 
(Die Offh. Johannis vollstandig erkldrtj 2 vols., Stuttg. 1834, 
1840), Schwegler (Nachap. Zeitalter^ ii. 249), Baur (Kanon. 
Ew. pp. 345 sqq.), Zeller (Theol. Jahrbb. 1842, pp. 654 
sqq.) ; but most of those who attribute it to the Apostle 
John endeavour to prove this from the resemblance between 
it and the Gospel and epistles. Others, again, hold that it 
was forged in the name of the Apostle John.^ Thus it has 
been regarded as a forgery of Cerinthus by Oeder (1769), 
Semler, Stroth (1771), Mich. Merkel (1782, 1785) ; as the 
work of a rabbinically learned Christian of Laodicea, by 
Liitzelberger. Liicke also (Vers, einer voUsU EinL in die 
Offh. J oh. u. in die gesammte opokaL Litteratur^ 1st ed., Bonn 

^ In a treatise against the Montanist Prodas [in Euseb. liL 28 : 'Axx« 
x»l KiptP0O( i 3i' dTOKaXvyf/tetp esg uto dicaaroKov fctyaXov yiypafi/Aipaw 

' H, E. iii. 89 : E/xo^ yeip roy ^tvrtp^t ['lAi«vj>i|y], il fiifrti <^(^o/ roy 
^paroPy T^P Ix' ip6f*otro$ ^tpof^hviP ^laaiufcv droKei7\,vyf/tM iapetKipett, 

> [So also, in a certain sense, Yolkicar, Comm. zur Offb, Johannes^ 
Zurich 1862.] 
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1832) once advocated the view that the book was composed 
bj another writer in the apostle's name^ not with an inten- 
tion to deceive, but making a revelation given to St. John, 
and told him by word of month, the groundwork of the book, 
and enlarging it after his own manner. But Liicke has 
since (Stud, u. Krit. 1836, part iii. 654 sqq., and the 2d ed. 
of his EinL in die Offh. 1852) espoused the view which attri- 
butes the book to another John, a differebt person from the 
apostle, who wrote in his own name. This opinion had been 
before advocated by Heinrichs (vol. x. of Koppe'a N. T. 
1818), and I also had espoused the same view in 1820, and 
still abide by it.^ So also do Ewald, Oredner, De Wette, 
Neander, Diisterdieck, and others.^ 

As to the time of writing, it has been a topic of inquiry in 
modern times whether it was written before or after the 
dnstruction of Jerusalem. A difference of opinion is trace- 
able on this point among the early writers of the Church ; 
but most of the Fathers, the earlier Fathers especially, adopt 
the latter hypothesis, and place it (as e.g. Irenseus) in the 
reign of Domitian. This is the view of Eichhom, Hof mann, 
Thiersch, Ebrard, Hengstenberg ; but most modern scholars, 
and even those who deny its apostolic authorship, place it 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, under Galba or Vespa- 
sian (see § 235). 

§230. 
Manifold are the theories maintained concerning the de- 
sign of the book as a whole, and the meaning of its several 
parts. The beliefs, tendencies, and expectations prevailing 
at any given time in the Church have influenced the estimate 

^ In my Beitrag zur Krit, u. Deiitung d. Offh, Joh,y in Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, and Liicke's TheoL Zeitschr. ii. (Berlin 1820), pp. 240-315 ; 
and again in my Beiir. z, Ev. Kritiky pp. 182-200. Cf. also my Hecensum 
of Liicke, ed. 2, Stud. u. Krit, 1854, part iv., and 1855, part L [also 
Bleek*s Vorlesungen Uber die Apokalypse, edited by Hossbach]. 

' Ewald, Comm, in apocal, Joh,^ Leipz. 1828. ^Die Joh, Schrifien 
iifjersetzt u. erkldrt^ yd. iL ; Johannes* Apokalypse, Gott 1862.] Of. 
Jahrbh. d, bibl Wiss. v. 179 sqq., viiL 100 sqq. [DiiSTBRDiECK, Abth. 
xvi. of Meyer's Comm, z. N. T.] 
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formed of its value, and this estimate has depended in part 
upon the views held as to its author and its origin. In 
genera], there can be no doubt, and indeed it is almost uni- 
versally recognised, that the book contains references to the 
future of the Church and its final consummation, here em- 
bodied in visions made to the John who describes himself as 
the writer. But the questions mainlj in dispute are these: (a) 
Whether the visions which precede those depicting the comple- 
tion of God's kingdom form 07ie connected series, shadowing 
forth events and catastrophes to be accomplished successively, 
one after another; or whether they are several series running 
parallel to each other, so that the same events and catastrophes 
set forth in one series are presented in another aspect of them 
in another series, (b) How far the descriptions given of the 
consummation of God's kingdom, and in the preceding visions, 
are to be taken literally in the sense of the book itself, or 
figurative only, symbolically and spiritually. This has mainly 
to do with the numbers given, e.g. the thousand years in ch. 
XX. 3 sqq., and others, (c) Whether and how far the book as a 
whole possesses a truly prophetic character with reference to 
the future history and development of the Church ; whether 
it presents a trustworthy revelation of the main outlines and 
general features simply, or also of particulars ; or whether 
it be simply a poetic embodiment of the author^s individuality 
and imagination. The decision of this last question was in 
early times usually considered as dependent upon the view 
taken of the authorship of the work, whether or not it was an 
apostolic writing. They who regarded it as apostolic, and 
as the pure and simple embodiment of one or more visions 
actually made to the apostle by the Lord, felt themselves 
justified and even pledged to believe that actual events must 
exactly correspond with them. Hence arose (a) the belief 
that the history of the Church already past, with its various 
eras, crises, and events, was reflected in the book — ^so that it 
became matter of inquiry in what parts of the book this was 
traceable, — and (b) the disposition of Christians of various 
sects and at different times to fancy that their own age, with 
the relations, conflicts, opponents, with which they in par- 
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ticolar had to do, was portrayed. Hence tlie exposition of 
no book in Holy Scripture has been of so subjective a char 
racter as has that of the Apocalypse ; and it is only in our 
own day that it has become more objective, owing in part to 
a freer view of the character of the prophecy. 

As to the thousand years, these during the first three 
centuries were generally taken as referring to a future period 
to be ushered in by the second advent of Christ, and the 
state of the Church during that period : the millennial reign, 
as it is called, was explained sensuously or spiritually, accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasy of each expositor. Origen, and those 
who followed him, advocated the spiritual interpretation, 
in opposition to the grossly literal and sensualistic view 
designated Chiliasm. As chiliastic representations gradually 
disappeared, it was usual, especially in the West, since the 
time of Augustine, to understand the thousand years as be- 
ginning with the first advent of Christ, His incarnation, and 
continuing onwards to the last days and the completion of 
God's kingdom. It was accordingly believed, as this view 
gained ground, that the end of the world would come in 
A.D. 1000; and towards the end of the tenth century the 
minds of Christians in the West were greatly stirred. But 
when the year 1000 passed without any special catastrophe, 
the belief became more general, which had already been 
espoused by some, side by side with the prevailing one, that 
the thousand years were not to be taken as literal years, 
according to our reckoning, but as an apocalyptic and sym- 
bolical number. The opponents of Christ and God's king- 
dom, described in the Apocalypse, were taken, during the first 
Christian centuries, and while Rome and the Boman empire 
continued hostile to Christianity, as referring to these. Later, 
when Mohammedanism arose and spread, it was customary 
to find Mohammed and his doctrine depicted therein. So, 
in particular, in the time of the Crusades. Still, even then, 
other views are traceable, suggested by the circumstances of 
the times. During the struggles of the Bomish Church with 
the imperial house of Hohenstaufen,^ the votaries of the 
1 See Milhan's Latin Chriitianity^ book vilL ch. vii. 
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former regarded the latter as Antichrist, or the worldly power 
designated '' the beast" (Rev. xiii. 1 sqq.) ; and in the con- 
flicts of the Church with the sects and heresies which spread 
about the end of the twelfth century, ^' the false prophet" 
(Eev. xiii. 11 sqq.) was taken to indicate these ; while the 
opponents of the Romish hierarchy began to regard the 
papacy itself as ^' the beast" of the Apocalypse, and the false 
prophet. This last belief was held by the strict Franciscans 
in the thirteenth century, by the Cathari, the Waldenses, 
the WicklifFeites and Hussites, all of whom made use of the 
Apocalypse in their arguments against the Romish Church, 
and believed that the papacy was Antichrist. 

All parties were then unanimous in recognising the book as 
apostolic and prophetical. Exception began to be taken against 
it at the time of the Reformation, especially by Luther, who, 
in the preface to the first edition of his German N. T. 1522, 
expressly says that he considers the book neither apostolic 
nor prophetical, and finds no indication that it was inspired 
by the HoTy Ghost. He regarded it almost like 2d Esdras, 
because it was pervaded '' through and through with visions 
and images, and did not prophesy with clear, plain words, 
like Paul and Peter, and Christ Himself; because Christ is 
neither taught nor known in the book, and we should keep 
to the books wherein Christ is clearly and simply set before 
us." In a later preface which Luther prefixed to the Revela- 
tion in the Wittenberg edition of the N. T. 1530, he expresses 
himself less strongly, but it is clear that his judgment of the 
book was not materially altered. His opinion influenced the 
Lutheran theologians of the first century following the Re- 
formation ; but afterwards^ and during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they began again to regard the Revelation as canonical, 
in accordance with the view which had been held by the 
Roman Csdholic Church, and by the Reformed Church like- 
wise, though indeed Zwingli had rejected it. The exposition 
of the book in the Protestant Churches was generally directed 
against the papacy and the Romish Church, and thereto the 
descriptions of Antichrist and of the false prophet were by 
them applied. A few Protestant expositors only before the 
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eighteenth century took a different view — viz. Grotlus^ Ham- 
mond, Clericos. Among Catholic theologians who combated 
the Protestant interpretation, Bossuet (circ. 1689) is specially 
distinguished, who, with the last-named Protestant inter- 
preters, referred the greater part of the book to the struggle 
of Judaism and heathendom against Christianity, and who, 
moreover, regarded Lutheranism as depicted therein. After 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, much attention was 
paid to the apocalyptic numbers ; and an attempt was made 
to form a systematic chronology of the Apocalypse, and to 
discover precise dates for certain great catastrophes and 
epochs in the Church, as if the book were a prophetic calendar 
of the Church's history in its conflicts witfi the world ; and 
the numbers in the Apocalypse were compared with those in 
the book of Daniel. The most celebrated attempt of this 
kind was that of J. A. Bengel/ who believed that by com- 
plicated reckonings and combinations he had discovered the 
true and exact date of Christ's second coming (after the last 
fury of Antichrist) to be 18th Jtme 1836. BengeFs system, 
which was very polemical against the Komish Churcli, be- 
came very popular, and was espoused by many Protestants, 
especially in Wurtemberg and in England, and indeed in its 
essential conclusions was maintained by many, until the 
course of events refuted it. Still from the first it met with 
much opposition, and in various quarters attempts were made 
to explain the Apocalypse more simply, and in harmony with 
the age to which the book belonged. Objections against its 
genuineness and apostolic character were revived, first in 
England in 1729, in the anonymous work The N. T. in Greek 
and Englishy etc., London 1729, and in the Lutheran Church 
of Germany, especially by Semler, who was followed by 
others. Some, on the other hand, endeavoured to controvert 
these objections, among whom we may particularly mention 
Hartwig, Herder, and Eichhom,^ who endeavoured to direct 

1 ErkUirte Offenh, Joh., Stuttg. 1740; 2d ed. 1746; 3d ed. 1758 
[reprinted 1834]. 

^ Haktwiq, Apologie der Apokal wider falschen Tadel und falsches 
Lob, GhemDitz 1780-83, 4 parts ; Hjerdeb, MAPANAOA, Das Buck 
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attention to the sesthetic beauties of the book, as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, and thus to win back for it the 
esteem which it had in great part lost among the Protestant 
theologians of Germany, though they for the most part 
Ignored its prophetical character. Herder (like Abauzit^), 
Hartwig, and Ziillig explained the book as a prophetic pic- 
ture of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the troubles and 
wars in Palestine preceding this catastrophe. Eichhom re- 
garded the whole, like Hartwig, as a drama, and explained 
it as a general poetic description of the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over Judaism and heathenism, — Christianity being 
symbolized by Jerusalem, the holy city, and the other two 
by Babylon and Rome. The essay of mine (1820) already 
mentioned, was written to test the widely advocated views of 
Herder and Eichhom, followed as they were by Heinrichs ; 
and I endeavoured to prove that the design of the entire 
book was to inspire persecuted Christendom with faith by 
proving the nearness of the Lord's coming, and to describe, 
as connected with this, the overthrow of heathenism, and 
especially of Rome as its centre and seat. I endeavoured to 
show that the destruction of Jerusalem, to which Eichhom 
referred the first part of the book, formed no real part of the 
prophetic picture, and that the visions of the first half of the 
book did not refer to events occmring at the time of the 
Jewish-Roman war, but were to be taken simply as general 
prophetic pictures of the great tribulations which were to 
precede the day of the Lord. De Wette and Ewald are 
essentially one with me in this view of the meaning and design 
of the Apocalypse. Liicke, on the contrary {Stud, u. Krit, 
1829, part ii.), approached Eichhom's view so far as to 
regard Judaism as well as heathenism as included in the 
antichristianism which in the book is vanquished by Chris- 
tianity; still he does not recognise any direct reference to 

von der Zukunft des Herm, 1799 ; Eichhork, Comm. in Apocalypsin 
Joannis^ 2 vols., Grott. 1791. 

^ Essay on the Apocalypse^ 1730 ; cf. his anonymous work, Discourse^ 
Historical and Critical^ on the Revelation ascribed to St Jokn^ London 
1730. 
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the destruction of Jemsalem. This is the view of Diister- 
dieck. Many other modes of interpretation have been since 
put forth in the Protestant Church of Germany, which, amid 
great diversity of character and of interpretation, agree in 
rejecting the idea of a poetic clothing of thought in the 
book, and in maintaining the whole series of visions and 
pictures to be an absolutely inspired prophecy of the history 
of the Church in its conflicts with the world. Many of 
these works, and especially those written when Germany was 
so sorely oppressed by French tyranny, down to the War 
of Independence, are of a popular character, without any 
philological or historical basis of argumentation. But this 
view of the prophetical character of the book has of late 
been advocated more scientifically, e.g. in the works of 
Hengstenberg, who holds that the thousand years have 
already passed away with the wane of the German kingdom, 
and whose moral and religious views of present events have 
unmistakeably influenced his interpretation. Ebrard, again, 
traces in the book a clear and distinct reference to the 
Romish Church and the papacy; and Auberlen^ regards the 
thousand years as still future, but nevertheless takes many 
of the visions as referring to our own day from the time of 
the French Revolution. 

§231. 
We shall begin with the question concerning the main 
import and design of the book. This is, in my opinion, ob- 
viously to instruct the Christian reader, to confirm his faith 
in the time of tribulation, and to inspire him with hope by 
directing him to the future history of the Lord's Church 
onwards to its consummation, to its final triumph over all 
hostile powers, and to the glorious second coming of Christ. 
We find the hope prevailing almost universally in the early 
Church that the Lord will come again, and that soon, with 
all the glory and majesty which are His, to gather His 
people together into one kingdom of joy and untroubled 

^ AuBERLEN, Der Proph, Daniel und die Offh. Joh.^ Basel 1854, 2(1 
6d.l857. 
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bliss, and make them partakers of His power and glory. This 
hope was based upon our Lord's own declarations, and upon 
the explanations given to His sayings by His disciples (cf • 
especially Matt. xxiv. xxv., and parallel passages) ; and we 
find it expressed or implied in most of the N. T. books, 
though somewhat modified in some. This same expectation 
we find in the Apocalypse, where it is represented as the 
immediate goal to which the believer is referred for the 
strengthening and confirmation of his faith and endurance ; 
in the latter part of the book it is definitely described, but 
all that precedes has obvious reference to it. 

A brief analysis of the book will make this plain. Gh. i. 
1-3 b as if the title or general announcement of its con- 
tents as a divine revelation which Christ sent by His angel 
to His servant John. The contents are described as h Set 
y€P€<T6(u ip rdx^i ; and at the end of ver. 3 we read, o yhp 
Ktufo^ ^ffi^y which certainly refers to the time of the fulfil- 
ment of the things prophesied, and which already we find 
used to denote the time of the glorious advent of the Lord, 
and the full and sudden inauguration of His kingdom : cf . 
Luke xxi. 8, Mark xiii. 33. Ch. i. 4-^, John's dedication 
of the book to the seven churches of proconsular Asia, which 
are enumerated afterwards. Here is thrown in an assertion 
(ver. 7) of the certainty of the Lord's coming, when He will 
be visible to all, IBob Ipxercu fjberh t&p v€<f>aX&Vy koH 6y^<u 
airrov iraq 6<l>0a\fi6^y /ic.t.X., corresponding with Matt. xxiv. 30. 
This, again, bespeaks the main tendency of the entire book. 
Ch. i. 9-20 : here John narrates the vision of the Lord when 
He fully revealed Himself to him in His glory, and com- 
manded him to write in a book what he saw, and to send it 
to the seven churches of Asia. Then follow, ch. ii. iii., 
letters to these seven churches, which the Lord by John 
addresses to them, or rather to their a^iKov^f and which 
refer to the condition and needs of the several churches, who 
are partly commended and partly blamed. All these letters 
conclude with the warning and promise to those who perse- 
vere in the conflict ; and in that to Philadelphia the Lord 
says, epxpfuu rayv (iii. 11). 

VOL. II. O 
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The scene now changes. In ch. iv. John Is transported 
in vision into heaven, in order there to behold the fatore 
revealed to him. He sees God in His glory sitting npon 
the throne, surrounded by twenty-four elders, as if assessors 
of the divine judgQient, and four cherubim, who without 
ceasing sing praise and glory to God. In ch. v. the seer 
beholds in the right hand of God a book written on both 
sides, sealed with seven seals^ which at an angePs command 
no one seems able to open. At this the seer is troubled ; 
but one of the elders encourages him by telling him that the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, alone is able 
to open the book, and to break the seven seals thereof. The 
seer now beholds Him in the form of a Lamb, standing in 
the midst of the throne, as it had been slain, with seven eyes 
and seven horns. This Lamb receives the book from the 
right hand of God ; whereupon all heaven bi^eaks forth into 
a song of prabe to God, and to the Lamb who is worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seven seals thereof. All thus 
far seems to be introductory : there are hints already as to 
the real design of the whole, but these only occur inciden- 
tally : the actual prophecy, the unveiling of the future, now 
begins with the gradual opening of the Book sealed with the 
seven seals, which appears as the Book of Destiny as ordered 
of God, the Book of the Future as determined by Him. It 
is briefly intimated, ch. vi. 1-8, what the Jirst four seals in- 
cluded, and what appeared upon the opening of them. There 
appeared four horses of different colours one after another : 
the first, a white horse bearing a conqueror, probably a 
symbol of the Messiah, and indicating the final result of His 
conflict with hostile powers ; the three other horses, by their 
colour and by other symbols, indicate war, famine, and other 
deadly plagues which were to afflict the earth before the 
coming of the Lord. Upon the opening of the ffth seal 
(vi. 9-11) the souls of believers appear, who had suffered as 
martyrs for God's kingdom ; and it is shown how many 
others, their fellow-servants, are to be slain as they were, 
and they are to rest a little while until judgment shall be 
inflicted upon the dwellers on the earth on account of the 
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shedding of their blood — the judgment, that is, which was 
to ensue upon the coming of the Lord. The opening of the 
sixth seal reveals fearful convulsions in nature, awakening 
terror and anguish in all men, who endeavour in vain to ^ide 
themselves from the wrath of God and of the Lamb ; " for 
the great day of His wrath is come, and who shall be able 
to stand!" 

Before the opening of the seventh seal there intervenes 
(ch. vii.) a kind of interlude. The servants of God are 
sealed on their foreheads with the seal of God, and thus 
were marked and made known as those who were to escape 
the plagues concealed beneath the seventh seal. The seventh 
seal is then opened, ch. viii. 1 sqq., but its contents are too 
important and comprehensive to be seen at once: they appear 
partially and progressively. Seven angels successively sound 
the seven trumpets which are given them, and a .portion of 
the contents of the seal appears each time. As to the first 
four trumpets^ they bring to light only what we had on the 
opening of the first four seals — mighty phenomena in nature, 
(a) in the earth, (b) in the sea, (c) in rivers and springs, 
(d) in the heavenly bodies, a third part of which are darkened 
each time (ch. viii. 7-12). Then, as a preparation for the 
other trumpets, a threefold woe is pronounced on the earth 
by a heavenly voice, — a woe which is to come by reason of the 
other three voices of the trumpets (viii. 13), which seems to 
indicate that npon the sounding of the seventh trumpet the 
last woe, the final plagues, are to appear. The^r«^ of these 
three woes comes npon the sounding of the fifth trumpet (ch. 
IX. 1-12), and consists of a terrible swarm of locusts issuing 
from the bottomless pit, having power to torment the men 
who had not the seal of God on their foreheads for five months. 
Then we read, ver. 12, " One woe is past; behold, there come 
two woes more hereafter." Still fuller and more circumstan- 
tial is the description of the second woe^ ix. 13-xi. 14, consisting 
of several sections : first, ix. 13-21, the chief plague involved 
in this woe, viz. an army of horsemen slaying the third part 
of mankind on the earth (the plagues hitherto had been 
torments, so that this is an enhancement involving death), 
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while the rest did not repent of their wickedness and idolatry. 
Ch. X. contains no advance in the development of the f atnre, 
bat onlj further intervening acts. The seer beholds a little 
book open, which he is told to eat up ; so that he may pro- 
phesy concerning many kings and peoples, apparently accord- 
ing to the contents of the book which he is to eat. Before 
this an angel had sworn that when the seventh angel sounded^ 
the mystery of God which He had announced to His servants 
the prophets should be finished, which has reference probably 
to the complete inauguration of the kingdom of Qod. The seer 
hereupon (ch. xi. 1, 2) is commanded to measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and those who worship therein ; but 
not the court without, for this is given to the heathen who 
were to tread the holy city under foot 42 motoths = 3^ years. 
Hereupon follows (ch. xi. 3-13) the prophesying of the two 
witnesses of the Lord who were to be employed in Jerusalent 
as prophets working great miracles for 1260 days = 3^yearSy 
Le. while the holy city was trodden under foot by the heathen, 
and who at length were slain, but after their death were to 
be miraculously glorified by God : they were again restored 
to life, and taken up into heaven. Hereupon one-tenth of 
the city was destroyed, and seven thousand men slain in the 
earthquake ; ^^ and the rest were affrighted, and gave glory- 
to the God of heaven." 

Here let us pause for a little, and review the contents of 
the book we have thus far described, with reference to its 
import and design. 

§232. 
Mention is expressly made of Jerusalem in ch. xi., and of 
events in the midst of this city ; and this in such a manner, 
that it is clear the city must still have been standing when 
the seer wrote. But the hope seems to be implied that it 
would not be destroyed. Mention is made of a punishment 
upon Jerusalem, but this only partially in the destruction of 
a portion of it, and of some of its inhabitants. When it 
says that the rest are alarmed and roused to give glory to 
God, this seems to indicate that by the judgments which 
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descended they would be brought to repentance, would be 
received by God, and would become partakers of Christ's 
kingdom. The first verses of the chapter seem to indicate 
this, where a treading down of the city for three and a 
half years by the heathen is mentioned, bat not a total de- 
struction. The temple of God there mentioned must mean 
(according to the connection) that of Jerusalem, and the 
worshippers there must mean the pious Jews. The measur- 
ing must be only a symbolic act, like the sealing with the 
seal of God, to signify that it was still under divine pro- 
tection, and was secure against harm ; and thus it is implied 
that it was ordained for the heathen to seize and occupy, for 
a time, the city and the outer court of the temple — where 
was the altar of burnt-offering, on which bloody sacrifices 
were to be offered — but that the temple itself, with the 
0vauurnipu)Py by which we must understand the altar of 
incense, incense being the symbol of the prayers of the 
people of God (v. 8, viii. 3, 4), together with the pious 
there gathered together, would remain in God's keeping, 
and be preserved from desolation. This form of prophetic 
description is obviously in keeping with the seer's indivi- 
duality and his circumstances, and thus indicates a period 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, and a writer who 
belonged to the Jewish nation, who was actuated by special 
love to his fellow-countrymen, and who cherished the hope 
that they would the most of them be converted, and thus 
still form the nucleus or germ of God's people, while Jeru- 
salem and its temple would be the universal centre for the 
worship of the living and true God. It cannot, accordingly, 
be maintained that the book, viewed as a whole, treats of 
the destruction of Jerusalem prophetically, or that its main 
object is to describe Judaism generally as a form of anti- 
christianism which is to be destroyed. 

As to the preceding visions, ch. vi.-x., many expositors, 
including some who do not think that the book in the main 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, explain the plagues 
here foretold of those calamities which befell the Jews and 
their land when Jerusalem was taken, or of the time of 
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disquietude and war which preceded that event. But this 
explanation is evidently erroneous. The plagues are ex- 
pressly described as coming upon the earth and its inhabit- 
ants^ to torment, and partly to destroy : thus, in the second 
and fourth seal, ch. vi. 4, 8, and in the fifth seal, where the 
murderers of the believers are described as those tcaroucowref; 
iirl T^9 7^9 (vi. 10), and those upon whom the three woes 
are to come (viii. 13) are named in the same manner ; and 
this expression leads us far rather to think of the heathen 
nations than of the Jews. So also in the sixth seal we have 
the PaaCKeh tj}? 7^9 expressly named (vi. 15). So, further, 
upon the sounding of the sixth trumpet or the second woe 
(ix. 18), the third part of mankind generally are to be 
slain ; and from the vices named which those who remain 
unawakened by the plagues persevere in, it is clear that 
heathens and idolatrous nations are meant. These peoples 
are contrasted with the Jews, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
who are brought to repentance by the punishment inflicted 
upon a part of their city and fellow-countrymen (ch. xi.) ; 
for they remain unconverted, and forsake not their wicked 
ways, in spite of all the plagues wherewith the earth is 
visited. While it is accordingly inadmissible to take these 
plagues as denoting the judgments which descended on the 
Jews and their country before and during the Boman- 
Jewish war, it is equally unallowable to attempt to prove 
the distinct fulfilment of any one of these visions in any 
particular events and circumstances of later times. Had 
they been meant as definite prophecies of certain events, 
these events must not as yet have taken place, and were 
now about to come ; and yet, as the description in ch. xi. 
follows as part of one and the same series, the plagues 
depicted in ch. vi.-x. would have to be referred to a time 
when Jerusalem and the temple were still standing, — which 
is quite impossible. But, considering the character of the 
images and the plagues represented by them, it is not likely 
that they can have been intended (according to the import 
of the book generally) as definite prophecies of certain 
historical events, political or otherwise; but in their unity, 
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and taken together, as general symbolic pictures shadowing 
forth the manifold judgments of God which would descend 
upon the world on account of its sinfulness and its hostility 
against God's kingdom before the coming of the Lord and 
the final judgment to be looked for thereupon. But the 
circumstance that these plagues are named before the punish- 
ment which, according to ch. xi., was to come upon a portion 
of Jerusalem and of its inhabitants, and were therefore ex- 
pected, like this, soon to take place, is only in keeping with 
the fact that the glorious appearing of the Lord was itself 
regarded by the early Christians generally as very near, and 
is so represented by the writer of this book. 

The manner in which these visions and images are con- 
structed and exhibited is not altogether new or peculiar to 
our book of the Revelation. The resemblance is unmistake- 
able between them and the descriptions and pictures of some 
of the O. T. prophets, and they are more or less akin to the 
ideas and representations of the later Jews concerning the 
Messianic reign and the tribulation and catastrophes by 
which this was to be ushered in.^ 

§ 233. 

We shall now resume our survey of the contents of the 

book. In ch. xi. 14 it is announced, ^'The second woe is 

past ; behold, the third woe cometh quickly." Then (vers. 

15-18) the seventh angel sounded^ and voices were heard in 

1 Thus the description of the appalling phenomena of nature in the 
sixth seal, and upon the first four soundings of the trumpets, seems to 
resemble and to have been borrowed from certain 0. T. prophecies, 
where the same imagery is used in describing the day of the Lord 
when He would come to judge the earth, and also from the account of 
the Egyptian plagues. The imagery of the book of Joel, for example, 
and perliaps Ex. x. 12-15, evidently is reflected in Rev. ix. 1-11, only 
that the plagues are in the visions of our book greatly enhanced 
and foretold as altogether supernatural The description, again, in 
ch. xi. of the two witnesses closely resembles the Jewish representa- 
tion of the prophets who were to appear in the last days as witnesses 
for the Messiah and His kingdom. The prophecies of the book of 
Daniel (Dan. vii. 26, ix. 27, xiL 7, cf. viii 18, 14) evidently form the 
groundwork of Bev. xi 2 ; compare also Luke xxL 24. 
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heaven proclaiming that now the full inangaration of the 
kingdom of God was come, and the time of the universal 
judgment. In ver, 19 we read, (a) that *'the temple of 
God was opened in heaven, and the ark of the covenant was 
seen;^ which corresponds with the representation of the 
later Jews, that the ark which was lost when the temple 
was destroyed hj the Chaldeans, and which was not in the 
second temple, would again appear upon the ushering in of 
the kingdom of God. Its appearing now is therefore a sign 
that the time for the inauguration of this kingdom has come. 
We read, (b) that there were thunderings and lightnings 
and earthquakes, evidently, as the connection shows, signs 
of the approaching judgment which was to come upon the 
unbelieving world at the glorious appearing of the Lord. 
The reader accordingly expects that now this judgment will 
be represented as the second and third woe, together with 
the Lord's second advent. But we find this further on in 
the description of the last struggle of Satan and his servant 
Antichrist with Christ. The book here recurs to an earlier 
point ; for in ch. xii. 1 it describes a vision given to the seer, 
showing how Satan had from the beginning, and at Christ's 
first appearing, proved himself His chafed yet furious enemy, 
had endeavoured to destroy Him at His incarnation; and 
not succeeding in this, sought to destroy His Church and 
followers. This is, in general, the import of the symbolic 
and highly poetical representation of ch. xii. 1-17. The 
child who is bom and taken up into heaven is the Messiah, 
and His birth refers to His incarnation. The woman who 
bears Him is the Church of God, which originally consisted 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, of whom according to the flesh 
Christ sprang. Upon His birth Satan endeavours to make 
away with Him, and pursues Him up into heaven. Cast 
out of heaven into the earth, Satan endeavours to destroy 
the Church of God ; and failing in this, he endeavours to 
make war upon and extirpate those who confess the Lord on 
earth. For this he employs two instruments, which the seer 
now more fully describes. They appeared to him in the vision 
as two beasts, the one arising out of the sea, and the other out 
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of the earth (chi xiii.). The first is represented in outward 
form, very much as Satan himself is described, ¥dth ten 
horns, seven heads, and ten crowns. One of his heads is, as 
it were, wounded to death (vers. 3, 12) by a sword (ver. 14), 
and to the astonishment of the world his deadly wound was 
healed. Satan deputes to him his throne and power. The 
other beast has two horns like a lamb, and speaks like a 
dragon : he is expressly described in what follows as the false 
prophet (xvi. 13, xix. 20, xx. 10) ; but he plays a subordinate 
part, serving the first beast, and obtaining for him worship- 
pers. The first beast, who is called simply to difplov^ appears 
throughout as the very counterfeit of Christ, as Antichrist, 
endowed by the devil with all might to put forth the boldest 
exertions against Christ and His kingdom. 

The representation of a living and corporeal Antichrist, 
which is akin to the descriptions of the book of Daniel with 
reference to Antiochus Epiphanes, was probably known to 
the Jews in the time of Christ. It was early adopted in the 
Christian Church with various modifications, and in connec- 
tion with the time, looked forward to as near, of the glorious 
parousia of the Lord : see 2 Thess. ii. 3 sqq. ; 1 John ii. 18 
sqq., iv. 3. According to the description of this beast in the 
Apocalypse, it is evident (a) that it is not so much .a spiritual 
but raUier an external worldly power that is meant : this is 
clear from the circumstance that the false prophet is repre- 
sented as another beast, who by his devices and miracles 
obtains adherents and worshippers for the first beast, from 
the ten crowns with which he is adorned, and especially from 
the fact that (ch. xvii. 10 sqq.) the heads and horns of this 
beast are expressly said to represent kings ; for there can be 
no question that the beast in ch. xvii. 3 sqq. is the same 
with that in ch. xiii. 1. It is evident (6) that this worldly 
power means the Roman sway. This appears mainly from 
ch. xvii., as we shall presently see ; and indeed ch. xiii. 18 
indicates the same, for there the number of the name of 
the beast is given as 666. The signification of this number 
has been matter of great controversy. But the most probable 
opinion is, that the word AareoH)^ is meant ; for the letters 
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of this wordy taken as figares, together make up this sam* 
This explanation was recognised even by Irenseus (v. 30) ; 
and it had probably been handed down since the writing of 
the book by a kind of oral tradition. 

Ch. xiv. contains several visions, showing forth the parity 
and blessedness of the children of Qod, in contrast with the 
men of the world and the servants of Antichrist; tlie 
blessedness of those fallen asleep in the Lord, and the ripe- 
ness of the world for judgment. In ver. 8 mention is made 
of the fall of Babylon, which (as is clear from ch. xviL} 
means Rome, as the main centre and seat of idolatry. These 
visions do not (save in this one verse) advance further the 
revelation of the future. 

Ch. XV. xvi. contain a new vision of seven angels, who 
bring the seven last plagues upon the earth, each pouring 
out upon the earth a vial full of God's wrath. The out- 
pouring of the first four vials is very briefly described (xvi. 
2-9) ; and, like the first four trumpets, they affect (1) the 
earth, (2) the sea, (3) the rivers and springs, and (4) the 
sun, — not in part, like them, but fully, so that the men of 
the world, the worshippers of the beast (idolaters), are very 
severely punished, but not brought to repentance. The fiftU 
vial (xvi. 10, 11) is poured forth upon the throne of the 
beast, and his kingdom was thus darkened ; the aiath (vers. 
12-16) upon the Euphrates, whose water is dried up, ** that 
the way of the kings from the sunrising might be prepared'* 
(see on xvii. 12). Hereupon the kings of the whole (idola- 
trous) world are summoned, by unclean spirits proceeding 
from Satan, Antichrist, and the false prophet, to the last 
decisive conflict of God's great judgment-day, the swift and 
sudden appearing of the Lord being announced in a paren- 
thetic warning (ver. 15). Upon the outpouring of the 
seventh and last vial (vers. 17-21), terrible portents in nature 
appear ; and " the great city was divided into three parts, 
and the cities of the nations fell, and great Babylon came in 
remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of His wrath" (ver. 19). Here the 
relation of " the great city divided into three parts" to " the 
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great Babylon" is not clear; apparently the reference of 
both is to Borne. 

Gh. xvii. contains a farther description of the beast and 
his heads and horns, and of the city which had hitherto been 
described as Babylon, because it assumed a hostile attitude 
against God's Church, like the old Babylon against God's 
people under the O. T. The seer beholds upon the beast the 
great Babylon as a debauched (idolatrous) woman, with 
whom the kings and inhabitants of the earth have committed 
fornication (taken part in her idolatry), vers* 1, 2, 5 ; she is 
drunk with the blood of the Christian martyrs, ver. 6 ; she 
is described as the great city fiaaiXelav S^ovaa iirl r&v 
ficuriXifov T^9 yfj^y ver. 18 ; and sitting upon seven hills, 
ver. 9. This description leaves no room for doubt that this 
woman, Babylon the great, whose overthrow had already 
often been foretold (xiv. 8, xvi. 19), is Rome : the two last- 
named tokens are very decisive, her ^^ reigning over the 
kings of the earth," and "on the seven hills." The seer sees 
this woman seated upon the beast with the seven heads and 
ten horns, which shows that this beast, Antichrist, must be 
in close connection with Borne. As, according to ver. 10, 
the seven heads of the beast typify not only the seven hills, 
but seven kings, we are led to think of seven rulers of 
Bome, ue. of seven emperors. But as it further is stated 
that five are fallen (pi irhne hre<rav)j and one is (o eU 
t(nni)j and the other not yet come (6 ctXKo^ oSiro) ^\0€p)y 
the meaning can only be, that at the time when the book 
was written, or when the prophecy was received, the sixth of 
the seven kings symbolized by the seven heads was reigning, 
and this can refer only to the Boman emperor; and the five 
who are described as distinct from the sixth as oi irevre^ and 
as having fallen, can only mean the predecessors of the then 
reigning emperor, the first five Csesars — Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero. Thus we are brought to the reign 
of Nero's successor as the time of the receiving, or of the 
writing, of the Bevelation ; and the only question is (it seems 
to me) whether this was Galba or Vespasian. It might be 
the latter^ because Galba's government, like that of Otho 
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and Yitellins, was so short and partially recognised, tliat he 
might not be reckoned. It is said of the seventh of the 
kings that he (o aWosi) was not yet come, and that when he 
came he would continue only a short time. With him would 
the number of seven kings, typified by the seven heads of 
the beast, be fulfilled. But in ver. 11 an eighth is mentioned. 
As he is over and above the seven, we should expect some- 
what peculiar and distinctive about him. And we find this 
to be the case when we read : ^^ The beast that was and is not ; 
he is the eighth, and is [one] of the seven." It thus appears, 
first, that the character of the beast, i.e. Antichrist, and the 
idolatrous power of Borne, was to be manifested in some one 
of the emperors in such a manner as in him to be personified 
and concentred, so that he might be regarded as the living 
Antichrist. He is described on the one hand as still to come, 
as the eighth, and therefore the second successor of the then 
reigning emperor; and on the other hand, as already having 
been, in the person of one of the seven, doubtless one of the 
first five who had already hreaav. Now we can understand 
this only by bearing in mind an idea of that age, known to 
us from other sources. It is this. Soon after Nero's death, 
who himself fell by the sword, there arose a general belief 
that he was not really dead, but that he still lived, and dwelt 
among the Parthians, to whom he had fled, and among 
whom he was raising auxiliaries, in order to return to regain 
the kingdom, and to punish Rome for casting him off. We 
find this idea prevailing among the Christians of the time, 
and with it the idea of the Antichrist was blended. Nero 
was the first of the Roman emperors who persecuted the 
Christians (in Rome itself) even unto death, had tortured 
and slain them in the most revolting manner ; and the im- 
pression produced by his cruelties remained uneffaced. This 
persecution, moreover, was not so exclusively confined to 
Rome as many suppose. Many references to it occur in 
the Revelation, e.g. xvii. 6, xviii. 20, 24. During this per- 
secution, the Christians might naturally recognise in the 
author of it the actual Antichrist ; and upon his death they 
would hope for the consummation of the kingdom of -God. 
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When^ therefore, on the one hand, no essential change took 
place in the outward relations of the Church to the world 
upon Nero's death, and on the other the popular belief was 
that he still lived, and was expected to return with increased 
power and fury, the idea might naturally take possession of 
the Christians, that he would once more be manifested as 
the living embodiment of Antichrist. We find this idea 
appearing in the Christian Church soon after Nero's death, 
and it continued a long time, even to the end of the fourth 
century.^ We can hardly, therefore, be mistaken in think- 
ing that this idea is traceable here, and tliat Nero is meant, 
as the one of the five or seven Roman emperors who was to 
return as the eighth, and as one with the beast, the personal 
Antichrist, but to be utterly overthrown. The same reference 
is traceable in ch. xiii. 3, 12, 14, where mention is made of 
one of the heads of the beast being wounded to death with 
a sword, yet, to the amazement of the world, being healed. 

The ten horns of the beast (ch. xvii. 12 sq.) have still to 
be explained. They also denote kings who had not yet re- 
ceived their dominion, but were to receive power as kings 
with the beast for a short time. They are of one mind with 
the beast, and with him devastate the great whore (Rome), 
and make war upon the Lamb; but the Lamb shall overcome 
them. This also refers to an idea then prevalent, that Nero 
would i*eturn in league with many Asiatic, and especially 
Parthian princes, and be supported by them in his under- 
takings (see TheoL Zeitschr. as before). This idea we find 
in ch. xvi. 12, the pouring out of the sixth vial, whereby the 
water of the Euphrates is dried up, and a way prepared for 
the kings of the East. Here doubtless those princes are 
meant who were expected to come from beyond the Euphrates 
in league with Nero. A way is prepared for them by the 
drying up of the river, so that without hindrance they might 
come to fulfil God's will, and to do what God had ordained 
for them for a short space (xvii. 17). 

In what follows, ch. xviii. l~xix. 10, the fall of Rome as 

^ See my remarks, Theol Ztiischr, 1820, iL 286 sqq., note. [Also 
Vorlesungen^ p. 94 sqq.] 
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Babylon the great, which had been annoanced ch. xiv. 8 
(cf. XVI. 10, xvii. 16), is farther described in warnings, 
lamentations, songs of joy, and symbolic images, for the most 
part resembling the language of the O. T. prophets regard- 
ing the fall of the old Babylon and other idolatrous cities, 
and occasionally with manifest references to these O. T. 
texts. Thereupon voices are heard in heaven, praising God 
that now the marriage of the Lamb is come, the time of His 
union with His Church, and of the complete inauguration of 
His kingdom, which thus seems to be closely connected with 
the fall of the antichristian Babylon; and they are pro- 
nounced blessed who are called to the marriage of the Lamb, 
ue. all who are to partake of the blessedness of His kingdom. 
In ch. xix. 11-21 the seer describes his vision of the Messiah, 
the Word of God, appearing in His glory with the heavenly 
host. Against Him the beast (Antichrist) and the confede- 
rate kings of the earth assemble in vain. He conquers them 
all : the kings of the earth and their armies are destroyed ; 
but the beast, together with the false prophet, are thrown 
alive into the burning lake of brimstone. Then, ch. xx. 
1-3, Satan himself is removed, and is bound for a thousand 
years, thrown into the abyss, which is closed upon him and 
sealed, signifying that Satan during this time — the term of 
that Messianic reign beginning with the second coming of 
Christ — would be restrained, and would have no power to 
disturb its peace and joy. Still it is foretold that he is to be 
let loose again for a little season after the expiration of the 
thousand years, and to resume the struggle with Christ, the 
last struggle of all, which is to issue in his utter destruction. 
The thousand years' reign itself is very briefly described 
(ch. XX. 4-6) : all the faithful who had before died, and 
none but these, are raised in order to take part in the blessed- 
ness and glory of this reign during the thousand years. 
This is described as the first resurrection, in which the un- 
believers have no part. In ch. xx. 7-10 it is told how, after 
the lapse of the thousand years, Satan is to be let loose, and 
will endeavour to collect his armies from the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in order to attack the beloved city, the camp of 
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the saints ; bat his armies are to be destroyed by fire from 
heaven, and Satan himself to be cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, into hell, jast as Antichrist and the false 
prophet had been. Then follows (ch. xx. 11-15) the de- 
scription of the general resurrection and the final judgment, 
t.^. of all who had no part in the thousand years' reign : all 
who were not written in the book of life are cast into hell, 
into the lake of fire ; and death and hell are cast therein, so 
that this is called .the second death. Hereupon follows the 
last part of the prophecy (ch. xxi. 1-xxii. 5), which describes 
at length the formation of a new world, a new heaven and a 
new earth, and of the new Jerusalem as the abode of the 
saints, together with the eternal blessedness which they there 
are for ever to enjoy. This description is very poetic, and 
full of imagery very much akin to, or possibly borrowed from, 
O. T. representations, e.g. the Mosaic description of paradise 
and of the tabernacle, and that of Ezekiel concerning the 
new Jerusalem (Ezek. x. 4 sqq.). What follows (ch. xxii. 
6-21) forms the conclusion of the book, wherein the truth 
and trustworthiness of its prophecies are affirmed ; and again 
it is stated that the time of its fulfilment is near, that its 
contents will quickly be realized, and that the Lord will 
quickly come (vers. 6, 10, 13). 

§234. 
This review of the contents of the second part of the book 
shows that its end and goal is the consummation of God's 
kingdom in perfect triumph over Satan and all its enemies, 
and in the everlasting blessedness of the pious and faithful. 
Concerning these things it informs us. This consummation 
is preceded by the thousand years' reign, wherein the faith- 
ful are united in undisturbed peace with the Lord, and 
for the enjoyment of which those who already had died are 
raised up ; and the design of this clearly is to comfort and 
strengthen persecuted Christendom by a reference to this 
point, and by the thought of its near approach. There can 
be no doubt that, according to the import of the book itself, 
the thousand years' reign is literally meant as such, and when 
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the book was written it had not yet began. It is clear also 
that this period is not to be reckoned from the £rst coming 
of the Lord : the reign had not yet commenced, and the 
prophecy had not yet been fulfilled ; but, like the other pro- 
phecies of the N* T. whose accomplishment was to accom- 
pany the glorious second advent of the Lord, it was still 
future. It is only in keeping with this, as with the character 
of prophecy generally, in all declarations which refer to the 
future, that we cannot with certainty distinguish what is 
properly dogmatic from what is poetic only, at least beyond 
a certain point. The general idea and representation that 
the Lord will come again to complete His kingdom, is based 
beyond a doubt upon our Lord's own declarations. The 
universality of this thought in the minds of the early Chris- 
tians witnesses to its truth ; but a comparison of the N. T. 
writings themselves will show that the human individuality 
of the several disciples and teachers exerted an unmistake- 
able influence upon their expositions and unfoldings of this 
thought. As to the time of this glorious appearing of the 
Lord, the early Christians thought that it was near at hand ; 
and such an expectation was necessary, in order to sustain 
them amid the hostility and persecution which they experi- 
enced from the world. Still the Apocalypse goes further, 
and aims at giving more definite information. Not only 
does it designate the returning Nero as the Antichrist who 
should wage war against Christ upon His second coming — 
a view which was not then for the first time broached, but 
which had become a popular notion and belief — ^but it in- 
timates that He would appear at the end of the reigns of the 
seven Soman emperors, who were symbolized by the heads of 
the beast, and of whom the sixth (xvii. 10) was then reign- 
ing, and the seventh was to reign only a short time: He 
was to appear, therefore, after the death or removal of the 
successor of the then reigning emperor. But the coming of 
Christ and the inauguration of His kingdom is described as 
contemporaneous with the appearing of Antichrist ; and thus 
it cannot be denied that the Apocalypse endeavours to deter- 
mine the time and circumstances of the Lord's coming, and 
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of the full manifestation of Ilis kingdom, and thus goes be- 
yond the declarations of the Lord Himself, who rejected such 
minute inquiries, because the Father had kept this know- 
ledge to Himself alone. The Apocalypse, therefore, can in 
this respect, and apart from its import in other matters, have 
no normative authority for us. It is quite inappropriate, and 
opposed to the import of the book itself — which was based 
upon quite a different calculation — ^to use it, in the manner 
of Bengel and others, to decide the exact time, even the year 
and day, of the Lord's second advent, and the catastrophes 
connected therewith. As to the plagues mentioned in the 
second part of the book (ch. xvi.), and preceding Christ's 
appearing, they are expressly described as the last (ir\fiya<: 
eirra rh^ i<rj(aTasi)f and they are closely connected with the 
appearing of Antichrist and Christ's parouaia. It is therefore 
quite inadmissible to apply them to events already past in 
the history of the Church, whether in the first century or 
later : in none of these would the seer himself consider his 
visions fulfilled. But the imagery in which these plagues are 
shadowed forth is of a kind that renders it very improbable 
(just as it is improbable in the first part, ch. vi.-x.) that they 
were meant of actual events occurring in this order: the 
greater part of them at least are only general pictures de- 
noting the hard and perilous times for the world which are 
to precede the coming of the Lord and the perfecting of His 
saints. 

As to the thousand years denoting the duration of the 
Messianic reign, I would simply observe that the author had 
probably found this term of years named somewhere else, 
and that he supposed his readers not altogether unacquainted 
with it. It perhaps was arrived at by a combination of Ps. xc. 4 
("A thousand years are in Thy sight as yesterday") with 
the account of the creation, for this was regarded as a type 
of the final destiny of the world ; and as God made the world 
in six days, and rested the seventh day, so the world would be 
perfected in six days = 6000 years, but that the seventh day, 
ie. the seventh millennium, would be a time of undisturbed 
rest and Messianic bliss. According to this very probable 

VOL. II. p 
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explanation^ it is quite unlikely that by the years mentioned 
a totally different period-— either shorter or longer — is meant 
than that which die words themselves, taken in their ordi- 
nary sense, suggest. But, on the other hand, considering 
the import of the book as a whole, the number must not be 
strictly pressed as denoting a measured period of just 1000 
solar or lunar years. The writer probably retains im expres- 
sion which he found in common use, and adopts it in a 
general sense to denote a very long time of undisturbed rest 
and bliss to be enjoyed by believers in Christ upon His 
second coming, and before the general catastrophe and the 
entire renewal of the world. 

§ 235. 
As to the time of writing^ there are several statements 
which indicate this with tolerable clearness, and to which we 
have already referred. In the first division (ch. xi. 1-14) not 
only are Jerusalem and the temple spoken of as still standing, 
but the hope is implied that they will not be destroyed, and 
that the inhabitants, after certain judgments to be inflicted 
on a portion of the city, will escape destruction. It is further 
evident, from other statements in this division, especially 
vi. 9-11, that the Christian Church had at the time been 
suffering bitter and bloody persecution from the heathen world, 
and that many had died as martyrs. This most probably 
refers us to the persecution of Nero, a.d. 64. The second 
division of the book is still more explicit. Rome had already 
persecuted the Christians unto death ; cf . xvii. 6, xviii. 24, 
and xviii. 20, where the saints, the apostles, and prophets are 
addressed as already in heaven, and their blood is said to be 
avenged by the overthrow of Babylon. This implies that 
some apostles had already suffered death through Rome, or 
that they had been persecuted by her, and had since died. 
We are thus again led to think of the Neronic persecution, 
and in xvii. 10 (as we have seen) to the time following the 
death or disappearance of Nero ; and thus putting the data 
of both divisions of the book together, we arrive at the inter- 
val between a.d. 68 and 70. The more exact fixing of the 
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date depends upon the successor of Nero, whom we regard 
as the sixth Koman emperor in whose time the book was 
written, whether we take him to be Galba or Vespasian. 
Most modem expositors think it was Galba/ and this seems 
at first sight the simplest : thus we should have to think of 
the last months of Galba's reign, for probably some time had 
elapsed since Nero's death. In my opinion, the early part of 
Vespasian's reign, as it brings us still later, is the more pro- 
bable date.^ In the Theol. ZeiUchr. (1820) I endeavoured 
to prove that the second division of the book (ch. xii. sqq.) 
was written some time after the first, but by the same 
author ; the first division before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and during Nero's reign ; and the second division after 
that catastrophe, and in Vespasian's reign. But I do not 
now find sufficient justification for this view (cf. my Beitr* 
z. JEv. Krit. p. 81): it seems from ch. xx. 9 (i.e. in the second 
portion of the book), where the author (as compared with 
xxi. 10 sq.) has very probably in his thoughts the earthly 
Jerusalem as still standing, that the same hope is implied 
which we find in ch. xi., ue. that Jerusalem would still be 
spared to the parousia of the Lord, and would be the local 
centre of the kingdom of God. 

§ 236. 
The writer. — If the view here developed as to the date 
of writing be correct, that opinion must be set aside which 
regards the Eevelation as a work forged in the name of the 
Apostle John. For when the book was written, ue. before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Apostle John was still 
living, as all the early testimonies witness, and his Gospel 
was in all probability written later than this. Supposing 
that he was already residing in the district to which the book 
of the Eevelation is primarily addressed, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it was written, i.e. in proconsular Asia, or 

* So EwALD, LuCKE (ed. 1), De "Wette, Credner, [Volkmae]. 

> LiiCKE decidedly inclines to this opinion in his 2d ed. ; and E. 
BoHMEB, Ueber d, Verfassung u, die Ah/assungszeit der Joh. ApoTc u, zur 
hibl Typikf Halle 1855 [and DiisrERDiECK, p. 52 sqq., ed. 2]. 
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even that he subseqnently came thither, no one would have 
ventured^ or indeed have thought of, writing such a work in 
the apostle's name. If any one had done so, the apostle and 
his friends would at once have repudiated it, and it could 
never have attained the high esteem which the Apocalypse 
won at a very early date in the Church at large. 

We have only to choose, therefore, between the two remain- 
ing views, (a) that the book is really the work of the Apostle 
John, and (b) that it was written by another John. Con- 
vinced as we are of the genuineness of the Gospel and the 
epistles of St. John, the first of these views would attribute 
the Apocalypse to the same author as the Gospel. It must 
certainly be granted that the Apocalypse presents many 
points of similarity with the other Johannine writings in 
style, language, and thought. This similarity, however, 
appears more or less in particular points only; for the 
general character of the book presents a striking contrast 
with St. John's other writings, — a contrast which can hardly 
be explained on the supposition that it came from the same 
writer. 

(a.) The language of the Apocalypse is beyond compari- 
son rougher, blunter, more disconnected, and presents greater 
inaccuracies, than any other book of the N. T. ; whereas the 
language of the Gospel is not indeed pure Greek, but is far 
more correct. Dionysius Alex, (in Euseb. vii. 27) rightly 
pointed out this difference. It can hardly be explained by 
the difference in the time of writing. For diough the 
Gospel was probably written after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and therefore later than the Apocalypse, still the 
Apostle John must have been at least sixty years of age 
when the Apocalypse was written, and it is hardly likely 
that the style of his Greek could have so materially changed 
as this view obliges us to suppose. Liicke (ed. 2, p. 664) 
rightly observes that the language of the Apocalypse has no 
indications of the bungling or mistakes of a novice in Greek, 
but has a type of its own, constant, habitual, and designed, 
which hardly admits of aflSnity with, or growth into, the 
type of language which the Gospel and epistles present. 
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Dionysias mentions many peculiarities traceable tliroughout 
both the Gospel and the Epistles, bat quite wanting in the 
Bevelation.^ 

(b.) We find a greater and still more essential difference 
if we compare the contents, the spirit, and character of these 
writings. The writer of the Apocalypse is, like the evange- 
list, a Jew by birth, who knew the Scriptures of the O. T. 
in the original, and who, like the evangelist, quotes not from 
the LXX., but directly from the Hebrew text itself. But 
the position he holds in relation to the Jewish people seems 
to be quite different from that of the evangelist; for he 
evidently clings to the hope that the capital of his country, 
Jerusalem and its temple, may still continue to be the great 
centre for God's people and His worship, and he describes 
the unbelieving Jews who oppose the truth as not really 
Jews (ii. 9, iii. 9). The evangelist, on the contrary, often uses 
simply oi *IovBaiot to denote those who oppose the truth, 
especially the heads of the people (see § 80, 113). Now we 
can hardly think that the apostle, if when about 60 years 
of age he entertained such high ideas of Judaism as the 
writer of the Apocalypse does, could have spoken as he does 
when he wrote his Gospel. Further, in the Apocalypse the 
great goal looked forward to, the central hope round which 
all gathers, is the expectation of the speedy second advent of 
the Lord as a conqueror over the powers of evil, and the 
inauguration of God's kingdom upon earth. We find a 
similar expectation in other N. T. writings, and it was not 
foreign to the mind of the Apostle John ; cf. 1 John ii. 28, 
iii. 2. But in the Gospel, apart from the appendix (John 
xxi. 22), there are no express declarations upon the subject ; 
and this is certainly not unimportant. If the apostle enter- 
tained this hope so clearly and earnestly as it appears in the 
Apocalypse forty years after the ascension, we should expect 
that he would still have cherished it later in life, and would 
have referred to it in his historical account of Chrises life. 

^ For Qther differences in language, see Ewald (Comment, in Apocal 
pp. 66-74) ; DeWette, § 189, b; LuCKE, ed. 2, pp. 670-680 ; Ceedner, 
§266. 
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Of the Antichrist, the precursor of the last day (the i(r)(arr) 
&pa)y mention is indeed made in 1 John ii. 18 : ^^ Little 
children, it is the last time : and as ye have heard that Anti- 
christ shall come, even now are there many Antichrists; 
whereby we know that it is the last time." Also 1 John iv. 
3 : " This is that Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it 
should come ; and even now already is it in the world." But 
these are simply references to a belief widely entertained, to 
which the apostle gives a more general application than that 
given to it in the Revelation. He warns his readers expressly 
not to expect a future person as Antichrist, for there were 
already many Antichrists in the world. He says that every 
one is to be regarded as Antichrist who denies that Jesus is 
the Christ. Thus there seems to be in his language a tacit 
argument against such views of Antichrist as we find in the 
Apocalypse. Lastly, the writer of the Apocalypse seems to 
have had a kind of rabbinical and cabalistic culture, and 
a taste for cabalistic studies^ which we do not find in the 
evangelist. 

We are thus led, with Dionysius Alex, and' others, to con- 
clude that the writer must have been another John, most 
probably the Presbyter John,^'whom Papias (in Euseb. iii. 
39) names with a certain Aristion, both of whom belonged 
not to the inner circle of the apostles, but to the disciples of 
the Lord (fmOffra^ rov Rvp[ov\ and of whom it may with 
great probability be assumed that they lived and laboured 
in the district where Papias lived, i,e. in Asia Minor, where 
Papias was bishop of Hierapolis near Laodicea, one of the 
seven Churches named in the Apocalypse. Eusebius him- 
self inclines to attribute the book to this Presbyter John, 
and he remarks, as Dionysius Alex, also does, that two graves 
were shown in Ephesus which were both said to be the grave 
of a John. Under these circumstances, if the second John 
laboured as presbyter in the same district as the evangelist, 
there might easily arise a confusion between th^ two preachers 

* HnziQ, on the contrary (Ueher Joh. Marcus u, seine Schriften^ Zurich 
1843), thinks that the writer was the Evangelist John Mark. See LiiCKE, 
ed. 2, p. 778 sqq. 
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of the faith, so that a work of the presbjter^s might be attri- 
buted to the better known and more distinguished apostle 
and evangelist ; just as was really the case with the Revela- 
tion, which was certainly attributed very early to the apostle 
even by Justin Martyr. 

§ 237- 
It has been supposed that the writer of the Apocalypse 
endeavours to make it appear that he is the Apostle and 
Evangelist John; and in this case our opinion concerning 
him must certainly be false. But is that supposition sup- 
ported by any evidence? In ch. i. 1 the writer describes 
himself simply as John, a servant of Jesus Christ ; and while 
this title is not incompatible with his being an apostle, it is 
equally applicable to a disciple of the Lord's not belonging to 
the circle of the apostles. Yer. 2 also would be appropriate 
to such a disciple if it did indeed refer to the labours of the 
writer in the Gospel, but its reference is probably to the 
testimony given in the Apocalypse itself. Ch. i. 9 seems to 
coincide with an old tradition concerning the Apostle John, 
that he was banished by the Roman Emperor to Patmos on 
account of his testimony (see § 58). But when we come 
closely to examine the statements of early writers upon this 
point, we find that they really know nothing certain or defi- 
nite concerning this banishment : their statements are vacil- 
lating and contradictory, and in some cases certainly mistaken. 
The earliest writers, for example, who mention it down to 
the fourth century, place the banishment, all of them, in the 
reign of Domitian, but the Revelation was certainly written 
before this emperor; so that if Rev, i. 9 refers to a banish- 
ment of the writer and Apostle John, this could not have 
been in Domitian's. reign. It is much more probable that 
the entire tradition of the apostle's banishment to Patmos 
rests upon this one passage in the Apocalypse, which as it 
runs might naturally give rise to the belief that the seer 
John had been banished to this island on account of his 
testimony; and it was natural, when once this John was 
mistaken for the apostle, that this circumstance should be 
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traditionally told of him, though it originally referred to 
another witness for the truth bearing the same name. Bat 
viewed by itself, the text does not necessarily convey the idea 
of a banishment to the island. It would certainly appear 
from the ^evofi/rjVy that when the visions were committed to 
writing he was no longer there. But what seems most to 
tell against the apostle as the writer is ch. xxi. 14. Judging 
from this passage, it is much more probable that the writer 
was not himself one of the twelve apostles. He evidently 
attaches special importance to the rank and dignity of the 
twelve apostles, and we should therefore have expected that 
in ch. i. 1 he would have expressly called himself an apostle 
had he been one. On the other hand, it certainly is not likely 
that the writer would have called himself simply a ^^ servant 
of Jesus Christ," if there were more Johns than one in the 
same neighbourhood to whom this title was applicable. Our 
view, therefore, is not without difficulty, if the evangelist 
was then living in Asia Minor, and in the district where the 
book was written. But as we have already remarked (§ 57), 
the evangelist's coming into this district probably took place 
after the Apocalypse was written. The presbyter would 
thus be the only Christian teacher in the dbtrict bearing the 
name of John, and the Churches of proconsular Asia would 
not need a more explicit title to prevent their confounding 
him with the apostle. 
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HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 




§238. 
|HE books which we have hitherto been considering 
one by one, form together a collection which now 
for many centuries has been looked upon more 
or less as closed, — a sum-total of those works of 
Christian literature which are esteemed in the Church as writ- 
ings of special rank and value, and of canonical dignity. We 
are wont accordingly to call them the canonical writings of the 
N. T., and to designate the collection the Canon of the N. T.^ 
The word KcanoVy corresponding with KawOj Kciwrj^ as this does 
with the Hebrew n:;j, means literally a cane or reed, then a 

^ For the conception of the (Scripture) Canon, and the use of the 
word m the early Church, see * Heimrich Plakck, Gdttinger Osterprogr, 
1820, reprinted in the Commentat. theoh of Rosenmiiller, Fuldner, and 
Manrer, L 212 sqq. ; Credner, Zur Gesch. d, Kanons, 1-68. On the 
history of the N. T. Canon, see Lardnbr (oh. 1768), Credibility, vol. iii. ; 
MuKSCHEB (pb, 1814), Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, vols. 
I and iii. ; De "Wette, Eirdeitung in d. AUe Test. § 18-29 ; Guericke, 
ed. 2, pp. 558-621 ; Kirchhofer ; Thiersch, Versuch, etc, 805-443, 
where but little historical material is to be found, but theoretical rea- 
soning only, and in some respects very nnhistorical ; Reuss, Gesch. des 
N. T. § 281-350 [and Histoire du Canon des S. Ecritures dans Veglise 
chritienne, reprinted from the NouveUe Rivue de Thiohgie 1860, Stras- 
burg 1863] ; Credner, Theol. Jahrbb. 1857, parts iii iv. [By the same, 
Gesch. d. N. T. Kanons, edited by Volkmar, Berlin 1860. Hilgenfeld, 
Der Kanon u. die Kritik des N. T. in ihrer geschichtl. Ausbildung u. Ge- 
staltung, nebst Herstellung u. Beleuchtung des Muratori'schen BrttchstUckSj 
HaUe 1863.] 
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graduated staff, and then is used among other things to de- 
note a measuring rule, and thus generally a rule or standard 
of any kind — whatever is a sample of its sort — whatever serves 
as an estimate for judging other things like it, in order to 
determine their measure, rank, or nature. From it comes 
the word xavovL^eiVj to regulate or judge anything conform- 
able to a certain norm or rule; and kovovuco^^ to denote 
either what is conformable to the rule or standard, or what 
itself furnishes the standard. In the Christian Church, 
accordingly, we give the name " canonical books " to those 
writings which, before others and to the exclusion of others, 
serve as a standard to determine and define Christian faith 
and Christian life ; and the sum total of these writings we 
call the Christian Canon. We find the word icaviv similarly 
used by the Alexandrian grammarians to denote those works 
of Greek literature strictly called classical^ %,e, those of the 
older Greek authors which may be regarded as standards of 
pure Greek (Quinctilian, Inst rhetor, x. 1. 54, 59). Still 
the word xamv was not used in the Church in this sense, to 
denote a defined collection of writings of canonical rank, 
until much later, probably not before the end of the fourth 
century, and first in the Latin Church (Jerome, Prolog, 
galeat. in librum regum). We find the expressions /eava>p 
T^9 iKKKfjaia^j Koviov iiachriauumKo^ or 7779 irUrrem^^ used 
earlier in the Church to denote the rule of faith, regulajidei^ 
the symbol and summary of the essentials of Christian and 
Church doctrine. In connection with this type or symbol 
of Church doctrine was the idea of certain writings forming 
the source or basis of it — writings with normative authority ; 
and these writings would be called /cavopt^ofieva (so first in 
Athanasius, Epist. festalis), and xevavovurfiepa and tcavopucd 
(so Cone. Laodic. can. 59), or Scripturce canoniccB in Origeuj 
in the translation of Eufinus.^ The same writings are also 
called ivSidOrjKa (in Origen, Philocaliaj c. 3, and £useb. 
iii. 3), testamentary scriptures, and ivSiddera (Euseb. Chron.^ 

^ Others explain the word xayav as meaning a list : so Baub in the 
Zeitschr. /. tciss. TheoL 1858, part I ; cf. Holtzmann, Kanon u, Tradi- 
tiotiy p. 100. 
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Basil, Epiphanius, and others). The writings of this kind 
thus esteemed in the Church were partly ante-Christian (the 
books of O. T.) and partly Christian (the books of the New 
Testament) : these latter constitute the New Testament 
Canon, and with the history of this Canon we have now to do. 
We have to consider when and wherefore just those writings 
which our N. T. contains came to be thus especially esteemed 
in the Church, and to the exclusion of all others ranked to- 
gether as the authentic sources for our knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the standard wherewith to determine 
Christian faith, and to regulate Christian life. We have 
also to consider what changes this collection has undergone, 
both in its compass and in the esteem in which it has been 
held from its first formation down to its close or completion, 
and from its close down to the present time. 

§239- 

We have here specially to consider the relation in which 
these writings stood to others of a similar kind belonging to 
the first centuries, which either through their pretended 
origin lay claim to be ranked with the canonical books, or 
which were regarded with the same, or almost the same, 
reverence here and there in the Church, The doctors of the 
Church divide this class of writings into two kinds. 

(a.) Those whose doctrinal and other contents were found 
to be in unison with the canonical books, but which could 
not be ranked exactly on a par with these, either because 
they had been written by men who were not apostles, or who 
did not stand on a par with the writers of the canonical 
books, such as the apostolic Fathers, Barnabas, Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, or because there was an uncertainty as to 
their real origin and genuineness, as e.g. in the case of the 
Gospel Kad^ ^E^palov^, and as was the case within the 
Church itself in some places with several ot our N. T. books, 
viz. the General Epistles, excepting 1st John and 1st Peter, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, which were 
accordingly ranked by some side by side with the apostolic 
Fathers^ and the like. Writbgs thus regarded, and so far as 
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they were thus regarded, were considered not inappropriate 
for edification and Christian instruction, but were not held 
in the same esteem as the canonical books, nor recognised as 
authorities for the foundation and establishment of doctrinal 
belief. Books of this kind are called in Eusebius ain-iXe/o- 
fieva^ as distinguished from those undoubtedly canonical, the 
ofi6koyovfi€va ; in Athanasius, Ep, festalisj they are called 
^LpKla avaryivoDaKOfiepa^ as distinguished from the Kavopt^o- 
fiepa ; in Eufinus, Eaposit. symb. aposL — lUm eeclemisttci as 
distinct from the Canonicis. 

(b.) Those which, while pretending for the most part to be 
of apostolic origin, did not harmonize in their contents with 
the recognised canonical books, which were regarded histori- 
cally fabulous and doctrinally heretical. Eusebius describes 
the works thus put in circulation by heretics in the name of 
the apostles, in contrast with the Antilegomena, as utterly 
ill -flavoured (aroTra) and godless ; and Athanasius and 
Eufinus describe them — in clear distinction from the books 
of the second class — as airoKpv^Oj Scripiuras apocryphas. 
This designation often occurs in the works of ecclesiastical 
writers, but not always in the same sense : cf. Gieseler, Stud, 
u. Krit 1829, pp. 141-146 ; Bleek, ibid. 1853, p. 267 ; and 
Einl i. A. T. § 300. The word literally signifies that which 
is hidden. Originally it was not used in a bad sense, nor in 
contrast with ^^ canonical," but in contrast with ^^ that which 
is revealed"— of books considered secret or mysterious. It 
seems to have been frequently used among the Gnostics of 
Parthia, of books which they thought had come to them 
mysteriously. In the orthodox Church these works were sus- 
pected, not without reason, to be forgeries; and hence the idea 
of apocryphal was blended with that of heretical and spurious. 
This we find in such early Church writers as Athanasius and 
Bufinus. The application of the word was further extended 
and was wont to be applied (cf. Augustine, Civ, Dei^ xv. 23) 
to such writings as were not regarded canonical, on account 
of the uncertainty attaching to their origin, or to their not 
having a like origin with the recognised canonical books, 
but which were looked upon by the Church as next in rank 
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and yalae to them. Thus, e.g.j Jerome [see Bleek, Einh t. 
A. T. § 311] in the Prolog, galeat contrasts the apocryphal 
books simply with the canonical, including among them those 
which were regarded as useful for edification, though not 
equal in rank with the canonical^ and as he says in Prcef. in 
Ubros Salom.f not to be used ad atuitoritatem ecclesiaaticorum 
dogmatum eonfirmandam ; in the De vir. illusty e.g.y c. vi., 
he describes the Epistle of Barnabas^ which he regards as 
genuine, among the scripturis apocrt/phis. In this wider 
and milder sense we in the Protestant Church use the work 
Apocrypha in the O. T. The word was also used thus by 
the early Lutheran Church of certain books in relation to 
the N, T., whose origin was not considered certain, and 
which were ranked below the rest. Since then it has become 
usual for us, in the use of the word in relation to the N. T., 
to couple with it the idea of forgery with an heretical design. 



§240. 
The writings of the N. T. were almost all of them called 
forth by certain special relations, and written partly for cer- 
tain individuals, and partly for a particular circle of readers, 
narrower or wider as the case might be at the time, and 
specially suited to their needs and wishes. Still the subject- 
matter of these writings, and the esteem in which the writers 
were held as. Christian teachers, caused them to be circulated 
much more widely than in the circles for which they were 
primarily intended. We have many clear traces and proofs 
of this. The manner, for instance, in which Mark used the 
other Gospels, especially Matthew and Luke, in the compo- 
sition of his Gospel, shows that, when he wrote, these two 
Gospels were already well known in the Church, and were 
held in high estimation. St. Paul, again, himself tells the 
Colossians (Col. iv. 16) to send his letter to the Laodiceans, 
and that they should read the epistle he had sent to Laodicea ; 
and this would probably give rise to a still wider circulation. 
We have evfdence not only in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but also in the Epistle of St. James and in 1st Peter (cf. 
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§ 196, 206, 215), that even in the apostolic age St. Paul's 
epistles were circulated and read far beyond the range of 
readers primarily addressed. The epistles of other apostles 
likewise, and Christian teachers of the apostolic age, were, 
soon after their appearance, widely circulated in the Churchy 
and would be read and reverenced according to their con- 
tents and the authority recognised as belonging to the writer* 
Thus we find them used in the writings of the apostolic 
Fathers at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
century; e.g. 1st Corinthians, Philippians, Ephesians, Ist 
Peter, 1st John (see § 148, 159, note, 168, 215, 89). Still 
these epistles were not as yet united in one collection, possess- 
ing, like the writings of the O. T., distinctive canonical rank 
as Holy Scripture. The first indication of this occurs in 
2 Pet iii. 15, 16, where the Pauline Epistles are not only 
described as the subjects of various and perverted interpre- 
tations, but as standing iii the same series with other books, 
probably those of the O. T., which were called ai ypoAfxil 
Kwf i^. Still this reference serves to confirm the opinion 
that 2d Peter belongs to a time subsequent to the apostolic 
age strictly so called ; for we find no such expressions con- 
cerning the Pauline and other apostolic epistles in the writ- 
ings of the apostolic Fathers.^ 

The same is true also with reference to the evangelic writ- 
ings. We have seen (§ 99 sqq.) that other longer or shorter 
evangelic histories preceded the composition of our Gospels — 
not a few, according to the statement of St. Luke's preface ; 
and these, according to their contents, would be more or less 
widely used. They seem, however, soon to have been lost^ 
and to have fallen into disuse when our present Gospels ap- 
peared ; and this is a proof that our Gospels were very soon 
recognised in the Church as more complete, correct, and 
trustworthy. We cannot doubt that in the last decade of 
the first and the first decade of the second century our 
Gospels were in common use in the Church; and we find 
unmistakeable traces of this, if not direct quotations, in the 

^ Cf., however, the passage from Poltcarp, ad PhiL xii (in the Latin 
version), quoted § 168, note. 
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apostolic Fathers. But they would not, on the other hand, 
be used exclusively as sources of information, but side by 
side with oral tradition, and with other evangelic writings. 
In Acts XX. 35, a saying of the Lord's is cited, not preserved 
in our Gospels ; and in the apostolic Fathers we find several 
sayings of Christ's which we do not meet with in our Gospels, 
or which, if occurring there, are yet so different as evidently 
to have been derived from a different source, perhaps from 
another evangelic treatise.^ The example of Papias shows us 
how, even in the second century, oral tradition was regarded 
as a by no means insignificant or unimportant source of in- 
formation concerning the life and sayings of theJLiord and 
of His first disciples : for he used these sources very distinctly 
for his five books, Xoylcw tcupuueSnf i^rjyi^ei^. But when 
Gospel histories were used, special authority was assigned to 
them only so far as and because they trustworthily recorded 
the life and discourses of the Lord ; and they are quoted 
as " Scripture " tear* if. only seldom, and hardly ever in the 
genuine writings of the apostolic Fathers.* Such an expres- 
sion as " the Scripture saith," or " it is written," and not 
only ^^ the Lord saith," implies that a certain number of 
evangelic writings now formed a definite collection; and 
these we do not meet with during the first century. 

§24L 
But there cannot be any doubt that our four Gospels were 
even then rising in the esteem and reverence of the Church 

1 e.g, Ep. Barnab. vii. : Ovr«, ^W* ('luffoS;), o/ ^iXom^ fit lhi9 
juU uyf/etffM fiou r^f fictoiXttetg, 6^uXovat9 ^tfitprtg kmI veiiomsg X»/8«7f 
f*e. The thought here reminds us of Matt. xvi. 24 and parallel passages, 
but still it differs too much to be a quotation. lb, c iv. : stent dicU 
JUius Dei: resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeamns earn, 

* e,g. Barnab. Ep. iv. [where the Greek text in the Codex Sinait. (see 
Hn/}£NF£LD, Der Kanon u. die Kritik des N. T. p. 10) runs: Uponjc^fctp 
14,11 xoTt »i yiypMTren* IloXXoi xXirroi, i'kiyat Si IxXfxrol, tvpinBafitif (Matt. 
XX. 16, xxii. 14)]. Pjeiwfo-CLEMENS Rom. Ep. il 2 : hipot yp»(pi "kiyu 
(Matt. ix. 13, and parall.). In the N. T. itself we find a somewhat simi- 
lar quotation only in 1 Tim. v. 18 (Luke x. 7 ; see above, § 186), but this 
rather tells against the Pauline authorship of 1st Tunothj. 
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at large far beyond any other evangelic histories ; and this 
was still more the case in the first half of the second century. 
We may be certain [though Hilgenfeld, p. 22, note, empha- 
tically denies it] that Marcion found our Gospels already 
holding a high place in the esteem of the Church| and before 
he developed his own system he had himself received them 
as authorities (see § 53, 55). We also know that the Valen- 
tinians in common with the orthodox Church received them ; 
and this can be explained only by the supposition that Yalen- 
tinus himself, when he appeared, found them already thus 
esteemed (cf. § 86). There can be no doubt that Justin 
Martyr, by the Memoirs which he attributes to the apostles, 
and which he designates by their proper name evarfyikuij 
means chiefly our four Gospels, two of which he made use 
of, viz. Matthew and Luke. Still we find in him citations 
from the Gospel history for which he must have had recourse 
to another evangelic treatise, probably the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, then an Aramaic and Judaizing revision of our 
Matthew.^ Hegesippus made use of the same work, accord- 
ing to Euseb. iv. 22.* Still our four Gospels began about 
this time, soon after the middle of the second century, to be 
the exclusive sources to which reference was made in the 
Church at large for the facts of Gospel history; and all others 
began to be rejected as of minor value, because perhaps of 
the use which was made of some of these by various heretical 
parties. The clearest proofs that our four Gospels were 
regarded as exclusive authorities for Gospel history are the 
harmonies of Tatian (a.d. circ. 170) and Theophilus: see 
§ 88, 119. It is not improbable that the so-called Evange- 
Hum veritatiSf which, according to Irenseus (Hcer. iii. 11), 
the Valentinians received together with our Gospels, was a 

1 See § 119. Ewald is hardly right (Jahrb. d. bibl Wiss, vL 60) 
when he thinks that, under that designation of evangelic writings 
spoken of in Justin as composed by the apostles and their companions, 
a great many other such writings were meant by Justin to be included. 

' [^£x Tf row Kuf *Efip»iovg tvayytXiov k»1 rou 'SvpteiKOv Kttl thiag c» 

rtvxlitcnJ] 
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harmony of these made by these Gnostics themselves. The 
passage akeadj quoted (§ 74, note) from Apollinaris in the 
Chron. pasch. is of importance^ implying as it does the cano- 
nical authority of Matthew (or of the Synoptics generally) 
and St. John's Grospel in the Church (see above, § 86, note). 
The other and smaller sects who differed from the Church 
at large in the view they took of the Gospel histories, may 
be named — (a) the Marcionites (§ 51 sq.) ; (6) the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, who received only the Gospel teaS* 
*Efipalov^ (see § 41 sqq.), and who dealt with it in course 
of time in a very arbitrary manner; (c) the so-called Alogi 
in Asia Minor (see § 62, 85). 

As to the apostolic writings, down to the middle of the 
second century we find no clear trace of the use of the 
epistles of the apostles and of other Christian teachers being 
united together or with the Gospels in one collection, still less 
in one collection considered defined or closed. The Pauline 
Epistles, indeed, seem to have been collected early, at latest 
perhaps in the beginning of the second century — as many of 
them as had till then been preserved. In proof of this we 
have, besides 2 Pet iii. 15, 16, the fact that Marcion received 
a collection of Pauline Epistles into his Canon, viz. ten of 
them — all except the three Pastoral Epistles (cf. § 54). It 
is not likely that he could have been the first thus to collect 
them: the probability is, that he found them already col- 
lected in the Church, and made a selection and arrangement 
of them in his own manner. That a distinctly canonical 
authority was granted to these Pauline Epistles in the second 
half of the second century, is very clearly evident from 
Theophilus, ad Avtolyc. iii. 14 (p. 126 C, Paris), where 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, Tit. iii. 1 (see § 173, note), Rom. xiii. 7, are 
quoted with the formula, o Ouo^ X0709 KcXevety or SiSdaKcu 
In like manner, these epistles and other apostolic writings 
would be regarded by the orthodox church doctors, and 
even by many heretical sects, €,g. by the Yalentinians, as 
exponents of the divine word. The Marcionites recognised 
only one Gospel and ten Pauline Epistles as thus canonical : 
they received neither the Acts, nor the General Epistles, nor 

VOL. II. Q 
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the Eevelation. This last-named book seems to have been 
regarded by the Church at large in the middle of the second 
centarjy and afterwards^ as an apostolic and prophetic work : 
this the testimony of Jostin Martyr (see § 229) and others 
shows. But the Ebionites rejected the Pauline Epistles in 
totOy and our book of the Acts : they had subsequently an 
Acts of the Apostles of their own, in which St. James was 
made to play the chief part, and which contained much that 
was hostile to St. Paul (Epiphanius, Hcer. xxz. 16). 

§242. 
In the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
century, the chief witnesses as to the state of the N. T. 
Canon are : (a.) Irenseus, bishop of Lugdunum in Gaul, but 
by birth probably a Greek of Asia Minor, with reference 
to Gaul, and perhaps Asia Minor, (b.) For the Alexan- 
drine Church, Clement of Alexandria, (c.) For proconsular 
Africa, Tertullian. These three do not furnish lists of the 
books : their evidence consists of the use they make in their 
works of the N. T. books, (d.) For the Syrian Church, the 
old Syriac translation of the N* T., the Peshito, which 
beyond a doubt belongs to this date, (e.) For the Eoman 
Cbnrch, an old Latin list of the canonical books of the N. T., 
which Muratori found in an old manuscript of the Milan 
Library (belonging to the eighth or ninth century), and 
printed in his * Antiquitates Italicce medii ceviy torn, iii., 
Milan 1740, pp. 854 sqq. Since then it has frequently been 
reprinted.^ From its contents it professes to have been 

^ By GuERiCKE (ed. 2, p. 589, note) and Credner, Gesch. des Kanons, 
ii. 69-94 ; and (after a renewed examination of the MS. by his brother, 
Friedr. Wieselbr) by K. Wieseler, Stud, tu KriL 1847, pp. 815-857 
(der Kanon des N. T, von Murat, von neuem vergl, «. im Zttsammenhange 
erldutert) : cf. the supplement to this, ibid, 1856, pp. 75-110. Van 
GiLSE, Disputatio de antiquissimo Ubrorum sacrorum N, Feed, Catcdogo 
qui vtdgo fragmentum Muratorii appeUatur, Amst. 1852. Bunsen, Chris' 
tianity and Mankind^ toL y., London 1854 (also entitled Analecta ante- 
Nicasna, vol. i.), pp. 137-155, where he gives a new comparison of the 
MS. by M. Hertz, with notes of his own. Bunsen sapposes that the 
Fragment belonged to the Church History of Hegesippus (cf. Bunsen's 
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written by a teacher of the Boman Church, after Marcion, 
Yalenthius^ and the Boman bishop Pius {pb. 157), but not 
long after the death of the last — at latest towards the end 
of the second century.^ The text of the MS. is very much 
corrupted and deca3red, and the meaning difficult to make 
out ; indeed^ it is only by critical conjectures that it can be 
deciphered, and these conjectures are not unanimous, and 
are very uncertain. Hug supposed it to be a bad translation 
from a Greek original,^ but this is hardly probable (see 
Wieseler, pp. 831-833). There is a lacuna in the text in 
the very beginning. Still it is evident that, of evangelic 
histories^ the author mentions simply our four canonical 
Gospels, without saying anythmg of any other.' From the 
other testimonies referred to, we find that at this time, and 
in various parts of Christendom, these four Gospels, and they 
alone, were recognised as authentic sources for the Lord's 
life. Tertullian always refers to these four Gospels only as 

Hippolytusy i 860). [Hilgenfeld (as above, p. 89) gires the text of 
Hebtz. Cbedner, Gesch, d, N. T, Kanon, pp. 141-170 (after Wieseleb's 
collation) ; Yolkmab, in the appendix thereto, pp. 841-368 : cf. Cred- 
NER, Theol Jahrbb. 1867, p. 208 sqq. Credner, and in great part 
YoLKHAR, in this last-named treatise, deny that the fragmentary character 
of the document arose from the imperfect nature of the us. ; they think 
that the corraptions are to be attributed in great part to the peculiarities 
of the lingua volgata of Africa, and to the orthography of the copyist.] 

* See my EinL z, Hehr. Br, p. 121, note, and Wieseler as before. 
[The opinion that it was compiled by the presbyter Caius (Muratori, 
Volkhar) does not harmonize with the judgment of Caius concerning 
the Apocalypse.] . 

' GuERiCKE incline to this opinion ; Thiersch (p. 885) considers it 
certain. [Bunsen, Paul Botticher (Zeitschr. JUr die gesammte Luth, 
Theologie u. KirchCy 1854, p. 127 sq.), Nolte (*Ueber das sog. Mura- 
tori' sche Fragment kanonischer BB., in the TUb. TheoL Quartalschr, 1860, 
p. 198 sqq.), Hilqenfeld, as before, endeavour to re-translate it into 
Greek.] 

* [Besides our four Gk)spels, the Fragment names the following books 
as received : the Acts by St. Luke, thirteen Pauline Epistles, the Epistle 
of Jude, two Epistles of St John, the Apocalypse of St. John (and the 
Apocalypse of Peter ?). It omits, of our present canonical Scriptures, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 2d and Ist Peter (but 
see below), and one Epistle of St. John, viz. the third.] ' 
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handed down by the Church ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom, uu (p. 465, Sylburg), with reference to a saying of 
Christies quoted by the Encratites, urges that it does not 
occur in the four traditional Gospels.^ Still he cites the 
Gospel of the Hebrews without expressly rejecting it, ii. p. 
380 (see above, § 45) ; cf. v. p. 578 : Ou yhp <f>0ov&Vf <t>Wh 
irapvff^eCKeu o Kvpio^ ev rtpi evayyeXi^' MiMm^piov ifiov 
i/iol ical Tot9 vtol^ Tov oltcov fJLOv. But the statement of 
Irenseus, Hcer. iii. 11. 8 (see above, § 85, note), shows how 
settled the decision of the Chui'ch was. We may conclude 
from what he says, that the exclusive authority of the four 
Gospels was, when he wrote, already established, as data 
from the middle of the second century and afterwards testify. 
At the end of the second century, as we have already seen, 
a Gospel of Peter was in use in the Church at Bhossus in 
Cilicia, but Bishop Serapion soon felt himself obliged to 
have it set aside (see § 120). 

We cannot exactly say when or how it came to pass that 
the Church considered the collection of canonical Gospels 
closed with these four alone. The conclusion seems to have 
been formed and established gradually, without any express 
conferences or decisions of councils, and without the judg- 
ment and practice of any one Church being regarded as 
authoritative and regulative for the rest. On this account 
we have all the more reason to recognise the hand of Provi- 
dence in the matter, and to believe that the Church was 
led to a right decision, there having been no other Gospels 
extant in the end of the second century of similar worth or 
in similar esteem as our four. We are confirmed in this by 
a comparison of the other Gospel histories which have come 
down to us with the four canonical Gospels. Though they 
present affinities especially with our Synoptics, there is more 

^ [A/<i rotrro rot 6 Ketwiapos (pi^ai^ ^rvy^ccvopthni r^g 2«X«^Df, fr&rc 
y96ta6ifftTtu ret vtpl Zp iptro^ t(pvi 6 Kvpios' " "Orccp to r^( alvxvpptf U^fcpt 
^etriarri^ Kttl vret* yhnrett rd Ivo h kmI to cLfffp fisrd r^s ^"Ktletg^ otrrs 
A^^tp oikt ^^Xt/." Hpurop fcip ovp tp rolg Tapult^ofiipotg ificip 
rirrapatP iuayyiXioig ouk f^OfAtP to fwrop^ ilxx' tp tJ *«t' Alywr* 
riovg.'] 
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or less of what is strange and foreign, and they evidently 
fail to give us the Gospel history so faithfully and nngarbled 
as our four. The collection of Gospel writings has ever 
since been regarded by the Church at large as closed ; and 
no one has thought of claiming for any other evangelic 
treatise a like canonical rank. 

§243. 
But the Christian Canon seems to have been less determi- 
nately settled at this time with reference to the other books. 
Still the Church was unanimous in regarding a number of 
other writings besides the four Gospels as equally canonical 
and normative as these, — ^writings which give an authentic 
account of the labours of the apostles after Christ's ascen- 
sion, and in which the apostles themselves appeared as 
teachers. These books were called ret airoardkiKd (Irenaeus, 
i. 3. 6, as distinct from r^ evarfYeXiKa)^ or ol airoaToXoi 
(Clement of Alexandria, Strom, v. p. 561, vL p. 659). The 
four Gospels collectively were often called ro €varfyiku)Vy 
evangelium (so Clement of Alex, often ; Irenaeus, iii. 11 ; and 
Tertullian frequently). It has often been stated, as still by 
Beuss, § 300, that the other books were called o awooToXjo^y 
in the singular ; but I doubt whether this is anywhere the 
case. In the places where o awSaroXo^ occurs in distinction 
from the Gospels, some one apostle is meant, generally St 
Paul : thus e.g. Clement of Alex., Strom, vii. p. 706 ; Ter- 
tullian, de Baptismoy c. xv. Still writings of this kind 
collectively are called by Tertullian {de pudic. xii.) Apos- 
toUeum Insirummtum ; and these, witii the ^^ Evangelium** 
(ib,\ he calls Novissimum Instrumentum^ or {adv, Praxeamj 
c. XV.) Novum Testamentum, (Cf . adv. Marc, iv. 1 : aUeriua 
Imtrumenti velj quod magia U8ui est dicere^ Teetamentu Adv. 
Praxeam, c. xx. : totum Instrumentum utriusque Teetamenti^ 

Among the apostolic writings which we find generally 
recognised in this age, were the Acts of the Apostles, the 
thirteen Pauline Epistles, 1st John and 1st Peter. 

(a.) The Acts of the Apostles, Though we do not find 
traces of the use of this book in the early Church, and 
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though it seems but seldom quoted afterwards, we may with 
great probability assume that it was known in the Church 
side by side with St. Luke's Gospel ; and that when the four 
Gospels were collected and regarded as distinctively canonical, 
it occupied the place of an appendix to them^ — an authentic 
account of the history of the Church after Christf s ascension. 
We find it placed after the Gospels in the Latin list, and 
also in the Peshito^ and often quoted by the three Fathers 
above named as a canonical work of St. Luke's ; and it has 
ever since been received in the Church, while all other 
histories of the apostolic age have been excluded. 

(6.) The thirteen Pauline Epistles. Besides the ten which 
Marcion has in his Canon, the three Pastoral Epistles, which 
had probably been included with the rest by the Church 
at large before Marcion's time. We find all these in the 
Peshito, named also in the Latin list, and frequently used by 
the three Fathers as apostolic and canonical writings, witli 
the single exception of the Epistle to Philemon, which 
Clement of Alexandria and Irenseus do not cite in the works 
of theirs which have come down to us ; but this may doubt- 
less be accounted for by the narrow scope and private refer- 
ence of the letter. 

(c.) 1st John and let Peter. The Peshito has both these 
epistles, and the Fathers before named frequently use them 
as apostolic and canonical. The Epistle of St. John is 
named in the Latin list, but not 1st Peter ; but considering 
the general esteem in which 1st Peter was held even earlier 
by the Church, it has reasonably been supposed that its omis- 
sion here is owing to the fragmentary character of the list ; 
and even the apocryphal Apocalypse of St. Peter seems to 
be named in it.^ 

^ See the passage quoted in the next note bat one, where the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter is Bapposed to be meant bj Petri tantum, these words 
being joined to the foregoing, and the word Apocalypses being in the 
ploraL Still there is much to be urged in favour of the opinion, which 
also WiESELER (Stud, u, Krit, 1856) holds, that et here introduces a new 
sentence, and that for tantum we should read unam : Et Petri imam 
(sc, epistolam) recepimus^ etc. If this be correct, Ist Peter is of course 
mentioned here. 
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§244. 

The other books which we now find in the N. T. were 
not received in this age as canonical writings, nor regarded 
as properly ranking among the aTrocroTuKd by all sections 
of tfie Church. The position they severally hold with refer- 
ence to the main testimonies already named is a§ follows : — 

(a.) The Revelation was then received by the greater part 
of the Chorch as an apostolic work of canonical rank, and 
was nsed as such by Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian. But it is wanting in the Peshito ; and it is very 
improbable, though Hug and Thiersch (p. 315) think, that it 
was originally there : see Guericke, § 34. We may there- 
fore conclude that when this Syriac version was made, the 
Bevelation was not ranked as a canonical work, and was not 
considered apostolic by the Syrian Church. In the Latin 
list it is named twice, and in different ways; still the second 
mention of it is obscure, and the text here is probably cor- 
rupt. Wieseler's conjecture and explanation seem to me 
probable {Stud. u. Krit. 1847, p. 846), viz. that the Revela- 
tion IB named as a work which (like the Wisdom of Solomon^) 
was not written by St. John himself, but by another in his 
name.' That it was not generally received in the Boman 
Church at this time as an apostolic work, is evident from 
the statement of Caius that it was a work by Cerinthus (see 
§ 229). 

{b.) We find the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Peshito ; 

1 This refers not, as Wieseler (1856, p. 98) takes it, to onr canonical 
book of Proverbs, but to the apocryphal book of Wisdom. [Still, 
according to Prov. xxv. 1, the book of Proverbs, which was often 
called by the ancients the ^* book of Wisdom,'* may certainly be meant] 

^ The passage of the Latin manuscript in question runs as follows 
(according to Hebtz) : epistola sane juda et superscrictio (leg, supra- 
scripti) johannis duas {dux f) in catholica Juihentur et sapientia ah amicis 
salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta apocalypse (apocalypsis^ or plural -est) 
etiamjohanis (johannis) et petri tantum recepimus quam quidam ex noslris 
legi in ecclesia nolunt. Wieseler as well as others would read ur 
sapientia^ joining this to what follows, thus : ^* As we have the book of 
Wisdom written by Solomon's friends in honour of him, so also have we 
the Apocalypse of John in the Catholic Church/' 
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but It is placed after the Paaline Epistles, after those of St. 
Paul's written to individuals. And we may infer from this, 
that when the Pauline Epistles were gathered into one col- 
lection, it was not regarded as Pauline ; otherwise it would 
certainly have been placed among his epistles written to 
Churches collectively. In the Church at Alexandria it was 
regarded as Pauline ; but the Western Church generally at 
this time did not regard it as such (see § 193). 

(c.) Of the remaining General Epistles, the Peshito has 
only that of Jamesy but none of the four others — Jude, 
2d Peter, 2d and 3d John — ^which had no ecclesiastical esteem 
in the Syrian Church. The Epistle of James does not seem 
as yet to have been regarded as canonical beyond the Syrian 
Church. Clement of Alexandria commented upon it, to- 
gether with the other General Epistles, in his Hypotyposes^ 
and very probably regarded it as a genuine work of James 
the Lord's brother. Still it does not follow from this, that 
either he or the Alexandrine Church assigned it apostolic 
raiiL In his extant works, Clement of Alexandria never 
quotes this epistle, nor do IrensBus and Tertullian ; and the 
list in Muratori's Fragment does not name it. The Epistle 
of St. Jude was held in higher esteem (except in the Syrian 
Church) ; and it b named in the Latin list of the canonical 
books. Though not used apparently by IrensBus, it is quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian as of full authority 
(cf. § 210). As to 2d and Sd John^ we have proofs that 
2d John at least was known as an apostolic work, and re- 
garded as canonical; for we find it named in the list in 
Muratori,^ and referred to by Irenaeus and Clemens Al. 
But as to 8(2 John^ we do not find signs of its being known 
to those Fathers (§ 226). Neither do we find any trace of 
2d Peter being known or recognised in this period as an 
apostolic work (see § 218). 

Besides the apostolic books included in the N. T. as we 

1 See the extract just given, where by the '* two epfsUes of John** 
we are (as Bunsen and Credner) to understand not 2d and Sd John^ but 
ihejirst and second epistles. To these two the writer also refers, when, 
quoting 1 John i. 1, he speaks of the Epistolm in the pluraL 
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now have it, Clement of Alexandria refers frequently, and 
in precisely the same manner, to several other writings, 
without drawing any line of demarcation. According to 
Eusebius (vi. 14 ; see § 218), he treated in his Hypotypoaea 
of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse of Peter as 
well as of the General Epistles. He also refers in his extant 
works^ to the Epistle of Barnabas and that of Clement of 
Some jast as to apostolic epistles, and speaks of the author 
whom he quotes as "the apostle;" he also cites the Shep- 
herd of Hermas pretty often as a genuine prophetic work. 
Irenseus also {Hoer. iv. 3) quotes a saying from this last- 
named book with the same formula as quotations from the 
canonical Scriptures — ehrey i} ypa(l>Vi but this occurs in 
this one place only, and not in any other references to the 
apostolic Fathers. TertuUian, on the other hand, speaks 
most strongly (de pudic. c. x. xx.^) against the Shepherd of 
Hermasy and he makes hardly any use of the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers. In the list in Muratori the Sliepherd is 
also named almost last, but as a work recently composed, 
which might be read, but which does not rank among the 
prophetic and apostolic writings. The last of the writings 
there named are those of certain Gnostic heretics which are 
repudiated, just as in what precedes are two apocryphal 
epistles of Paul — (a) that to the Laodiceans, still extant (see 
§ 188), and that to the Alexandrines, since lost, [by which 
many suppose that the Epistle to the Hebrews is meant; 
but see against this, Bleek's Einleitung in d. Br. an die Hebr. 
p. 43 sqq., 122]. 

§245. 
The N. T. Canon remained without any material change 
during the third century, save that in the Alexandrine 

1 [See the paasages named in the indices to his works. Of. also 
EUSEB. vi. 13 : Kixpnreti S* I » eU/rolg (rote orpitfAttct) xetl retle dxo ru9 
dm7iiyofA9P6tp ypet^up /^etprvpiette, rvie rt TifyofAhifig 'So'XofcapTOS oo(p{»f 
x»l riis *lvKrou rov "Stpeix xetl r^s Tpog *Efipaiov{ ^T/oroX^f, r^s rt Betppcifiu 
ft«i K><ifAt»Toe xal *Iot/^«.] See also Lardner, i. 894. 

' For the latter passage (c. xx.), see § 193, note. 
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Church especially full canonical authority was allowed to 
those epistles only which had been written by apostles. The 
chief witness for the first half of this century is Obigen, 
whose judgment upon the N. T. Canon we have summarized 
in Eusebiusy vi. 25. He considered the Gospel Canon closed 
with our four Gospels.^ He mentions, indeed, two other 
Gospels, — ^that of Peter once (see § 120), and that icaff 
'EjSpaiov^ (see § 45, 41) twice. But he clearly distin- 
guishes these from the canonical Gospels fully recognised 
by the Church. The Acts of the Apostles he not only de- 
scribes unhesitatingly as a work of Luke's ; but (in Johann. 
tom. i. c. V.) he places it between the Gospels and the 
apostolic epistles as a constituent part of the N. T. collec- 
tion, and of equal rank with the other books. In his Pro- 
cemium to tom. v. in Ev. Joann? he mentions Paul, Peter, 
and John only as the writers of the N. T. epistles. He 
does not name James and Jude, and we may from this infer 
that he did not attribute so high a canonical rank to these 
two epistles as to those of the three first-named apostles,' 
though they were known to him, and he more than once 
quotes both.* As to the Epistles of St. John, Origen ex- 
pressly distinguishes the first as certainly genuine from the 

^ *A Koi fAovet dpctyrtffnri sortw fv rfi vto tov ovpetifop IxxXifo-/^ rov 
0fov. Cf. in Joann, tom. i. c vL : Ttaaupttif Smcat ru¥ tvetyyiKiav , 

K6(FfMs h Xptar^ xetretWctyilg rf 0«# (2 Cor. T. 19). 

^ [In EusEBius, vi. 25, after speaking of St. Paul, he proceeds: UiTpos 
. . . fiiciif t^/ffroX^i' 6fco7<oyovf*i¥viif xetrot'ki'Koi'xtif, ''Eortf ^i kuI ^svripMP' 
dfA^^t^aKKvrat yap, Ti ^ti xtpl rov d¥avnr6inoi "kiyttv ixl to or^^o; rw 
^Inaov^ *Iaeiif¥OVy og sveryyiX/oy Iv xtfrtfXsAo/TCjr ; . . . "Eypeexl/i Zi xal 
dToxei\v\}/t¥, . . . KtfTtfXiXo/xf li xal txtaraT^viv 'x»¥V 6'kiy6t¥ arixf'p' 
iara Zt kxI Zsvripx¥ k»\ rpi'ni¥' ixtl ov x»¥Tis (paal y¥Tnviwg st¥»i ravrttf' 
x?.^^ ovjc thl aTix»¥ dfc(p6ripxt kK»T6¥J] 

' [Gf. the manner in which he introduces a quotation from Jade 
(ver. 6) in his Comm, in Matth. torn. xviL : £/ Zi kuI t^v ' louZet vpocono 

^ It seems otherwise in HomiL yii. in Jos, § 1 : Petrus etiam dudbm 
epistolarum suarum personal tubis; Jacobus quoque et Judas; addit 
nthUominus et Johannes tuba canere per q)i8tolas suas. [Cf. also HomiL 
xiii. in Genes,"] But RuFmus has certainly altered this passage. 
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Other two, which he considers more doubtful, and which 
he does not quote ; still we have seen (§ 226) that somewhat 
later Dionysius of Alex, regarded them as apostolic, and 
2d John certainly received the recognition of the Church in 
proconsular Africa in the middle of the third century. As 
to 2d Peter, Origen is the first among the writers whose works 
have come down to us who expressly mentions it, but speaks 
of it as a doubtful work. Even in this century there are 
very few certain traces of the use of this epistle, at least of 
its use as an apostolic and canonical work : the only exception 
is perhaps that of Firmilian in Cappadocia« Origen reckons 
the Epistle to the Hebrews among those of St. Paul, but 
he attributes to St. Paul only the thoughts of this epistle.^ 
The apostolic and canonical rank of this epistle seems to have 
been quite established in the Alexandrine Church among later 
writers, and in the Syrian Church; but the Western Churches 
generally, and especially the Roman Church, though it was 
not unknown among them, allowed it even in the third 
century no canonical authority, and did not recognise it as 
an apostolic work. Lastly, as to the Kevelation, Origen 
regards it, apparently without misgiving, as an apostolic 

* [EnSEBIUS, vi. 25 : 'Er/ vpog rovrtti ^ipl r^s vpog '"El^petlovs ivtaroX^g 
h rctig tig mnvi» ofAiKlms rxvret ^la'Kufifiawtt (o * CipiyifTngy ^^"Ori o 
Xctpetxrip rvig Xfi|ftff r^f 'xpog 'Efipctiovg iTtyiypctfCfitinif ixtaroTi^s ovk 
tyji ro fv X^^ (htoniKow roD 'A^o^toXov, d^oXoyii^tfyro^ iuvroif Iharnv 
t[wm rf XoV^> rovriart rri (ppwrtf dhTi tmU % isr/oroX^ avifSiati riig Xi|««f 
sXXj)Vfx««T<^0i, TrAg 6 iTiffrxfAt¥Oe Kpheip <pp»autg Titet^opcig ofAcXoyiffui Av, 
n<»X/y Tf etv vti rd itoifieiret riji ivtarO^va detvfAuaict sortj xal ov Zivrtpct 
TUP dvooToKiKuv OfAOiXoyovfAipaif ypufAf^otrdUfy Kctl rovro &¥ ovfA^iffctt thm 
d>.i/i^i{ xAg 6 vpoaix^f f}i d¥9f/¥UGU rvt dvoardthiKri** Tovrotg fctf Irtpct 
Ivt^iptt Tiiyuif' "'Ey«i X^ dvo^ettifOfASPOS ttvotfc* Sit, vri rd f^h Po^ftuTei 
ToO diFoaroXou iorlif, ij It (ppactg x,ctl ^ oMuttg dvofA¥Tn(*ow%V9»yr6i rt¥0{ 
rd d'JFwna'ktKd Ktnl uaviptl ax^^^^YP^i^^^^S '^^ ilptifiiwu vt6 rov h^ct- 
7x«Xoi/. £f rtf ov¥ ixK'KTnvia ix*i ruvrtip riv STrtaroh^f ttg n«t/Xot;, avrn 
tif^oxipttirdt xal ivl rovr^' ov ydp tUif o/ dpx»toi dthptg ag HetvXov ctuT^t 
xxpxhfhaKeifft. TiV ^^ o ypotypctq T9i¥ tr/oroXiji', ro fch dXit^ig 0ioV othfw. 
'H li slg ifA&g ^6uaua» loropict, vv6 tsmuw ptiir \iy6inroi¥, ort K7<ifcvK 6 
ytpopciwos iirlffKOTOS 'Fapcettap typcty}/t rip Iff-zoroX^y, Cv6 rttav Bi, or/ 
AwK&( 6 ypdyf/ag to tvayyi'Ktop Kttl rdg vpuiitg" For an explanation 
of this passage, see above, § 193.] 
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work of canonical rank; and thus it was regarded and 
treated during this century by many other writers, e.g. by 
ApoUonius/ Hippolytus, Cyprian, Victorinus of Petabio in 
Pannonia.' Nevertheless, at the end of the second century 
and the beginning of this, doubts and objections against 
the book make way in the Greek Church upon the decline 
of chiliastic views, and through the influence of the Mon- 
tanist controversies. We find this even in the Alexandrine 
Church, where Dionysius Al. (see Euseb. vii. 25) was led 
to institute a critical inquiry concerning the book more rigid 
and searching than was the spirit of the age, and as the 
result of which he came to the conclusion that it was not 
certainly an apostolic work, meaning thereby that it did not 
possess full canonical authority as the work of the Apostle 
John. 

Origen also makes use of the writings of the apostolic 
Fathers. The Epistles of Ignatius, that of Barnabas, that of 
Clement of Rome, he quotes reverentially, and chiefly the 
Shepherd of Hennas, which he cites as having icripturarum 
auctoritaSf and as a work inspired as to its sense ; but he does 
not fail to say that this treatise was used in the Church, but 
was not recognised by all as divine, or ^ that it was despised 
by some." * He himself carefully distinguishes these writ- 
ings, and more clearly than Clement of Alex., from those 
which are strictly canonical — the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the apostolic epistles, which he collectively names 
the icaiVTJ Bui0i]K7)y or 'jraaa 17 Kcuvtf hiadriieri {in Joann. torn. 

^ [Acoording to Euseb. v. 18, Kixpvrtt4 ftetprvpiaie dieo r^g *I«»«9MV 
dTroKetTiVy^tae. APOLLONIUS wrote against the MontanistB.] 

* Victorinus, according to Jerome (cfe viris ill, 74), Cassiodorus (inst. 
div, v.), also wrote a commentary upon the Revdation ; see Bleek's 
Vorlesungen iiber die ApokalypsCy p. 84 sq. 

• [Comm, in ep, ad Rom.: " Puto quod Hermas iste sit scriptor libeUi 
ilUtis, qui Pastor appellatur^ guas scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur ety ut 
putOy divinitus inspirataJ'^ HondL viii in Num. : ** In libello Pastorisy si 
ad tamen scriptura Ula recipienda videtur.^^ Comm. in Matth. : E/ xpi 
r(ik(Aiomrra xeti dv6 rtvog ^spoftiififis f^h i» tyi SKKTiYKfttf ypci^^Sy uv icctpeL 

Ktii dTO Tov vMfiiwti "^ 
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1. c. 5 fin.)} Still he does not regard these as apocryphal 
writings, like the Trpaf et9 TlavXov and the taipvyfia of Peter. 
No Christian writings besides those foand in our N. T. 
were used as canonical by other Churches. Among the 
heretical sects of this third century who objected to the 
books regarded by the Church catholic as canonical, the 
ManichsBans are specially to be named. They received 
indeed the N. T. writings usually reverenced by the ortho- 
dox Church, but they did not regard them so reverentially : 
they ventured critically to test the contents of the sacred 
books. They argued that the first canonical Gospel was not 
by St. Matthew, because in it he is spoken of in the third 
person ; and they also asserted that Christ's discourses were 
to some extent altered and falsified in the Gospels. They 
held that there were falsifications in the other books of the 
N. T., wherever the texts in question were not in harmony 
with their doctrines. They, on the other hand, adopted 
several apocryphal writings which were never recognised in 
the Church. 

§ 246. . 
The witness whom we have next to examine for the history 
of the N. T. Canon belongs to the fourth century. He is 
EusEBius in his Church History (written circ. 326), where 
he not only gives his own views, but the judgment likewise 
of other writers, his predecessors and contemporaries. The 
main passage in Eusebius about the Canon is in book iii. 
ch. XXV., and with this may be named ib. ch. iii. 24. In the 
first-named and famous passage (iii. 25) he divides the col- 
lective writings which belong to the primitive age of Chris- 
tianity, and which might claim to be considered canonical, into 

^ According to De Wette {Einl ins 4. T. § 23), Guericke, Scm^iER- 
UACHEB, p. 57, Origen likewise speaks of two portions of the N. T. as 
tvayyiTiio^ and cicr^oXo^ (Horn, in Jerem,^ 0pp. iii. 264, ed. Delarne) ; 
but this can no more be inferred from the passage in, question (s^xo^^i 
niv fApAk ttrt tvetyyihinv^ ttrt dToaroXov, tht v^o^i^rov, th$ UfAW vot^ai 
voXKax'Xeioio¥»), than that he* includes all the 0. T. except the Penta- 
teuch under the term o vpo^img. 
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different classes ; but it is matter of question into how many, 
whether into two, three, four, or five. A close examination 
of the passage, however, and a comparison of it with iii. 31 
^n., leaves no doubt (and this is now generally acknowledged) 
that he makes three classes, viz. : 1. 6fio\oyovfieva ; 2. aurir 
Xey6fi€va (also called voOa) ; 3. writings forged by heretics. 

1. The ofioXoyovfiepa. This word as here used not only 
means ^' acknowledged as genuine," but implies that the book 
is universally recognised (and, in the opinion of Eusebius, 
rightly) as canonical, as a constituent part of the Canon of 
Scripture. These o/uiXxyyavfAeva are called in ch. xxxL " holy 
Scriptures which the apostles have left to us ;" in the title to 
ch. XXV. they are described as " writings generally recognised 
as divine;" and in the course of this chapter Eusebius 
describes them as r^9 fcarh rijp i/ckXfio-icurructfV irapdSoatp 
dXffdei^ KoX airTuurrov^ ical caf^fioTs/rfrffUva^ ypcufxi^y and 
again ivSidOrjKoi ypcufHiL These are accordingly the books 
whose canonicity is acknowledged, the books which together 
constitute the Scriptures xar' ef . of the N. T. 

2. The second class he first designates carrtXeyofAevay those 
against which objection was raised — those whose canonical 
rank was not universally acknowledged, but which were recog- 
nised by most. That is to say, they were used by many 
writers, and were frequently read in the churches. Eusebius 
goes on to describe them as distinct from the first class, thus : 
ovK ivSuLdrj/cov^ fikvy oKKa teal avriKeyofUvci^y ojuLto^ Si waph 
irkeierroi^ t&p iKKKTjauumK&p yvpnmricofji^eva^ (by the i/CKKff- 
iTuumKoU he probably means orthodox Church writers as 
distinct from heretical writers) : he expressly distinguishes 
these from tA? ovofiari, r&v awofrroKoDV wpb<: r&v aipervK&v 
7rpo(f>€pofiiva^. And in ch. xxxi. he calls this class rcL avrir 
Xeyofieva fi^Vy Sfuo^; S* hf w\6laTa4,^ itacKfjalcu^ irapk iroXKm^ 
BeBrffiodievfiiva. These clearly constitute one and the same 
class, which he designates further on in the main passage (ch. 
XXV.) as v66ay — v60o^ not being here = spurious or forged^ but 
simply denoting a spurium with reference to their canonicity. 
He means writings which laid claim to canonicity, and were 
regarded as canonical by many, but whose genuineness was 
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suspected by some, in whose opinion Eusebios coincides, for 
he saysy iv rok voOot^ KaTorerdyOwj ue* they have not the 
rank of canonical and apostolic scriptures, though this is 
claimed for them by many, and though they are not utterly 
to be rejected. 

3. The third class includes those already referred to ovofiart 
T&v oTTOfTT&kav TT/w? T&v alp€Ti/c£p wpo^pofievat. These 
Easebius describes in ch. xxxi. as TravreTiw^ v66a teal t^9 aTrocr- 
roXucfj^ opOoSo^la^ aXKcrpia ; and in ch. xxv. he says of them 
that they are cited by none of the successive Fathers (rSv 
learh BuiSoj(a^ ifc/cKfja-uurrtK&v). Both their style and Uieir 
contents showed plainly that they were the compositions of 
heretical writers, SOev ovS* ^i^ voOot^ aira KararcucTioVy aXX* 
e&9 araira wdirnf teal Bvao-efifj irapcuTqreov. The writings 
which Eusebius describes as belonging to this class never 
were admitted as parts of the N. T., but had always been 
regarded by the Church as apocryphal. Among them, he 
says, we may reckon the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, and of 
Matthias, and some others ; also the irpd^ev: of Andrew and 
John, and other apostles. 

At the head of the first class in Eusebius the four Gospels 
stand, ranking with which he names no other Gospels ; nor 
are there any other Gospels in the second class except the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which he names quite at the end of 
the second class. Of apostolic writings among the Homo- 
logoumena, he names next the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles, which maintain unassailed their place in 
the Canon. It is to be observed here, however, that Euse- 
bius does not specify the Epistle to the Hebrews, but includes 
it as a matter of course among the epistles of St. Paul. That 
he tacitly includes it, and has not (as Guericke suggests) 
omitted it through forgetfulness, is clear from iii. 3 : rov Sk 
IlavKov irpoStpioi zeal ca^if; at Be/caTea-a-ape^. Nevertheless 
he well knew that this epistle was then rejected, and was 
not regarded as Pauline^ or apostolic even, by many, as it 
seems, in the Greek Church, who rested their objections upon 
the objections of the Roman Church against it. Eusebius 
accordingly, in another place (vi. 13 ; see above, § 244), says 
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that Clement of Alexandria has made use of the testimony 
of dpTtXeyofihfwv ypa^Vy among which he names the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which depends upon the testimony of others 
concerning it. Eusebias himself, however, and most theo- 
logians in the Greek Church of his time, numbered the 
epistle among the writings which were to be acknowledged 
without hesitation as canonical, though he concludes, from 
the style of writing and argument, that the Greek version of 
the epistle was the work of Clement of Rome, who trans- 
lated it from the Hebrew of St. Paul. (See, on this epistle, 
Euseb. iii. 3. 38, ii. 17.) As to the other N. T. epistles, we 
learn from Eusebius that before his time, and in the middle 
of the third century, the Epistles of James and Jude, 2d 
Peter, 2d and 3d John, together with 1st Peter and 1st John, 
were blended together in the Greek Church into one com- 
plete collection called the General Epistles (cf . § 202). It 
would appear from this, that the same rank and esteem were 
given to each of these seven epistles. But we find from 
Eusebius that this was not so. He reckons but two of these 
general epistles among the Homologoumena, viz. Ist John 
and 1st Peter, which had always been recognised as apostolic; 
and he places the other Jive among the Antilegomena, and 
does not seem inclined himself to accord to them full cano- 
nical rank, as appears from other passages in his History. 
Of 2d Peter he expressly says, iii. 3 : ovk €vSid0fj/cov elvat 
'irapeCKrj^fiev. He observes, however, at the same time, 
that many regarded the epistle as profitable, and made dili- 
gent use of it side by side with the other epistles: it cer- 
tainly seems then to have been esteemed, in some churches 
at least, as an apostolic work, and as possessing canonical 
rank. Of 2d and 3d John he says (iii. 24) that they avri- 
l^ovTiux he himself speaks doubtfully of them, doubting 
whether they are by the apostle or the Presbyter John. 
Still he inclines to the latter view, and on this account he 
would naturally be inclined to refuse them full recognition 
as canonical writings. As to the Epistles of James and 
Jude, he (ii. 23) expresses himself so as to imply that these 
were read in most churches, and were looked upon as cano- 
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nical writings ; and Easebius will not allow them this rank^ 
simply because he attaches great weight to the ancient tra- 
ditions. In other places he quotes the Epistle of James as 
a canonical work, but not the Epistle of Jude. Eusebias 
expresses himself most hesitatingly concerning the Apoca- 
lypse. He names it twice, among the books of the first and 
llien of the second class; and he intimates how uncertain 
it is whether it should be reckoned in the first or in the 
second. He leaves it with each one to decide for himself 
el ^vcifj. With like vacillation he speaks concerning it, iii. 
18, 24, 39 (see § 229) : he there says that opinion is divided 
upon the question ; but for himself he seems to incline to the 
opinion expressed by Dionysius Alexandrinus, viz. that it is 
the work of a John other than the evangelist, and he seems 
therefore not to allow to it full apostolic dignity. It is also 
to be observed, that in his exposition of the Psalms and of 
the book of Isaiah he does not once quote this book, though 
he uses all the other Homologoumena, and often seems to 
take pleasure in quoting texts from the Revelation. 

As to the writings of the apostolic Fathers, and other 
books not now found in the N. T., Eusebius names none of 
these among the Homologoumena to which he assigns full ^ 
canonical authority. Among the Antilegomena he names, 
(1) of the writings of the apostolic Fathers, the Shepherd 
of Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas. In vi. 13, 14, 
Eusebius again names this last among the avriXeyopbivoi^. 
As to the Shepherd of Hermas, it appears from iii. 3 that 
it was then publicly read here and there, and was esteemed 
as specially valuable in instructing catechumens ; but others, 
again, and among them is Eusebius, will not allow to the book 
any canonical authority. But it is very strange, and must 
be looked upon as an oversight, that he did not in this main 
passage likewise mention the Epistle of Clement of Home to 
the Corinthians. De Wette supposed (after Flatt) that no 
place was claimed for this epistle in the itaJdrjicqy because it 
was not supposed that the apostle had any share in its com- 
position. Still it is probable that the omission is accidental, 
for in vi. 13 he names this book among the Antilegomena ; 
VOL. II. . B 
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and in iii. 16 he remarks that it was publicly read in most 
churches^ both before and down to his own day. In the 
second class of writings he also places (2) some apocryphal 
books: (a) rov IlavKov irpd^ofv fi ypaxf^. According to 
Thiersch (pp. 337 sq., 417 sq.), this means the Acta Pcmli 
et TlieclcB (see § 131) ; but whether it really is so or not must 
remain a matter of doubt, (b) ^AiroKoKir^i^ Ilerpovy which 
in vi. 14 also he reckons among the avrtXeyofieva that 
Clement of Alexandria has expounded in his Hypotyposes^ 
and which seems to be named in the Fragment of Mnratori 
side by side with the Apocalypse of John. Eusebius (iiu 3) 
designates this, with other writings forged in Peter^s name, 
not as heretical, but to be rejected because tradition has 
nothing in its favour, (c) ^AirotrroXoDp iiZwxal, ConatUvr 
tiones ApoatolicWy to which he does not elsewhere allude. 

[We now give the passages referred to in Eusebius. First 
the main and famous statement, ff. E. iii. 25 : Evkoyov ^ 
ivTovOa yevofihotJ^, aVCLKe^>aKawHTCLa6(u rh^ SrjXMOeiaa^ rrj^ 
fcaivrj^ hiadrjicri^ rypa<l>d^. Kal Bff rofcriov hf irpdyrot^ rrjv 
arflav r&v evoff^ekUov rerpa/crvv oU hrerai, fi t€>v irp6fymv 
T&v aTTOiTToKoDV ypcuf>i]* ixerh hi raurqv t^9 HaiXov Kcera- 
7i£KTkov iirurrdXAr ah e^ rijv ^pofiAvrjv ^Iioawou irpo- 
ripav, KoX ofiota^ rrjv Herpov Kvptariov hrurroKriv. ^EirX 
TovToi^ rafcriov, etye <l)av€ifj, rijv airoKoKu^iv *I(odvvov, irepl 
^9 rh So^avra Karh tceupov iKdrjcofieda. Kal ravra fiku iv 
ofioXoyovfiivoc^. T&v 8' avrtXeyo/iipoDVf yvwplficov S* oiv 
SfiG)^ Tot9 TToXXofe, V "^^ofievrj ^latcd^ov (peperai /cal ^ ^louSar 
^e nirpov Sevripa iirurroXfj Kal fj opofia^ofihn) hevrepa koX 
Tplrrf ^Iwdvvov elre rov evayyeXurrov Tvy^dvovaoL, etre koI 
erepov ofMovvfiov e/cetVy. ^Ev roh vodoi^ /caraTcrap^w xal 
T&v IlavXjov Trpd^emv ij ypatpt}, S re 7^6fi€Po^ wocfiifv, teal 
fi aTTOKdXvyfrt^; Ilerpov. Kal irpo^ rovroi^ 17 (fyepofihnj Bap- 
vd^a iwuTToKrj, Kal r&v diroaroKav al Xeyofievcu itiaj(cu' 
en re, w? e^i', 17 ^Iwdwov aTroKdXt/y^i^, el <f>av€Lrf, ffv rtve^, 
«9 etfyrjv, d0€TOvaiv, erepoi Si iyKpivovci, T0J9 ofidXjoyovfjLepoi^^ 
"HSiy S* iv T0VT0C9 Tcve^i koI to Koff 'E^palov^ evarfyeKiov 
KareXe^av, ^ fioKurra ^E^paUov oi rov Xpurrhv irapaSe^d- 
fievoi j(alpov<n. Tavra fikv irdvra r&v dvriXeyo/ievtov &v eirj. 
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* Avarficalio^ Sk fcaX rovrtov ofua)^ rov /caraXoyov irerroiijfieOa, 
SuucplvaPTC^ ra^ re Karh rrjp i/cK\rfauum/cr)v wapaSoatv 
aXffOek fcal a7r\6<rrov<; koX avctyfioKoyrjfjLiva^ ypcuph^, koX ra^ 
aXXcv: irapct ravra^, ovk ivSta0iJKOv^ fiev, aWit /col avrCKer/o^ 
fjUva^, Sfjuo^ Si irapk TrXelarot^ r&v i/CKKrjaruKTTtK&v yivcaa/cO' 
fUpa^' hf eiikvai expcfiev axnas; re TauTa<;, koI tcl<; ovofian 
T&v aTTOOToKoDV wpo^ T&v alpeTCK&v 7rpo(l>epo/jUva<;' i]TOi 0)9 
Ilh-pov, teal B(ofm, teal MarOia, fj teal rivoov irapa tovtov^ 
aXKtop eifarfyiXia Trepie^ovaa^r ^ C09 ^AvSpiov, Kal ^Imawov, 
KoX T&v aXSxav airooToXayv 7r/9a^6&9* &v ovSkp ovSa/iw iv 
oirfypdfAfum t&v kutcL SiaSo)(ci,<; iKKkrjauumK&v t*9 dvifp eh 
fjLvripArpf arforfelv rj^laxrev, Hoppto Si ttov koI 6 ttj^ (Ppaaeco^ 
iraph TO fi0o^ to awooToXiKov ivaXKaTTei yapaicnfip* ff t€ 
fywo/iff Kol ^ T&v iv avToh (fyepofievoDV wpoalpeo'i^, ttXhotov 
o<Tov T§9 aX/qOor/i opOoio^ia^ airaSotwa, oti Sff alpercK&v 
dvBp&v avawXdo-fJUiTa Txrf)(dv€L, (Tai^&<; Trapiarqa-iv odev ovS 
iv voOoL^ airrh KaTaTafcreov, a\X' &<; aToira irdvTrj /col Svtr- 
ce^YJ irapaiTtfTeov. lb, iii. 3 : Ilerpov fikv ovv eTrujToXrj p,ia 
17 Xeyofievff avrov irpoTepaj dvtapLoXlrpjTcu* Tovrp S^ koI ol 
wdXcu irpear^vrepoi «9 dvafKf>tX6/CT(p iv to?9 cr^oii/ airr&v 
KaTaK€y(prfVTai avyypafifuzo'L Tijv 8e (fyepo/ievrjv airrov Sei;- 
Tepav OVK ivSidOrjKov fikv elvat irapeCKrjt^aiiev. ''Ofiw^ Sk 
iroXKol^ j^i^aifio^ <f>av€la'a, fierh t&v SXKxov itrrrovSdadrj 
ypa^&v. To ye firjv t&v iinKeKXfffievoDV auTOv wpd^eoyv, 
Koi TO Korf avTov wvofiaafiivov evayyeXcov, to t€ Xe^ofievov 
avTov KTjpvyfia Kal t^v KoXovfiivTjv aTro^aXv^Ai/ ouS' o\o>9 
iv KoOoXiKOi^ ia-fiev irapaZehofikva^ on, fii] t€ dp^altov firj re 
T&v Kaff i]pJSL% T*9 iKicKt\cruKmKo<; avyypa<f)€if^ TaU e^ airr&v 
cwej(priaaTO pxipTvplai^ . . . Tov Sh HaiXov irpohjXob Kal 
aa^ei^; ai BeKaTcaraape^, ^Otl ye pbrfv Ttve; TJOenjKaa-c ttjv 
7r/!}09 'E^palov^y irpb^ t^9 'PoDfiauov iKK\ff<TLa9 w /it) TlavXov 
oitrav aMjv dvTiXiyeaOai ^aavTe^, ov SlKaiov dyvoelv. . • • 
OvSi firjv 7^9 Xeyofi€va<: avrov irpd^ei^ iv dvafuf>iXiKT^ 
irap€iXi]if)a. 'Eirel Se 6 auT09 a7ro<rToXo9 iv TaX<: iirl TeXet 
irpocprjo'ea't, t^9 7r/}09 'Payfiaiov^, fiir^firfv weiroiriTai psTh t&v 
SKKjcov koX 'Epfia, o5 <l>aalv xnrdp'xetv to tov iroifilvo^ 

PlpkLoVi loTkoV 0)9 Kal TOVTO Wpo^ fl€V TLV&V dvTlXi\€K7ai, 

SC otf^ OVK &v iv ofioXoyoviikvoi^ TeOetq, v^ ireptov Bk dvay- 
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KCuinaTov 0X9 iiaKurra hel <rroi/)(€MXT&o^ elaofytoyctctj^, K^Kpnai, 
^'OOev i^Btj Kal iv kKKXtfo-lai^ lafiev airro hehtifUHTvevfiAifov^ icai 
T&v irdKuwraTtov h\ avyypa<l)ea)V tceypr^fievov^ nvh^ aur^ 
KaT€l'Ka)<l>a. lb. iii. 24: T&v Sk ^Icodvpov atrfypafj^fioTCDv 
7r/}09 T& €varfy€\i<p Kal ij irporripa t&v eTnoToXj&v, irapa re 
ro£9 vvv Kid T0Z9 ^ ap'xaloi^ avafi<l>i\€KTO^ wfioXoyriTM, 
avrtXeyovrat S"^ at XotiraX Svo. Trj^ S* airoKCLKvyp^w^ €<f>* hcd- 
repov It* vvv iraph to?9 7roXXo*9 wepUXxercu fi So^a. "Ofua^ 
ye firjv ck rrj^ t&v ap^aUav fULprvpla^ iv oucelfp KOip^ r^y 
evUpuriv Se^erat koI avrq. lb. ii. 23 : Toiavra koI r^ Karh 
Tov ^loKOD^ov, oi 17 irpayn) r&v ovofUL^ofUwv koJBoXuc&v eirur- 
roX&v etvai Xiyerai. *I<rriov H &^ voOevercu fihf, ov iroXKol 
yovv T&v iToKau&v aur^ ifAvrffioveva-av, «9 ovSk t^9 Xeyofihnf^ 
*IovSa, fiia^ Koi avT^9 ovatj^ t&v eTrrh T^o/iohov koOoXmcAv. 
^Ofjuo^ Se ta-fiev kclL Tovra^ fierh t&v Xotw&v iv irTielirrai^ 
SeSrjfJuxTievfiiva^ iKKkrjaiai^. lb. iii. 16 : Tovtov it) oiv rot) 
KXrjiievTO^ 6fio\oryovfi€vrf fiia iiruTToXif (fyeperat, fieyaXff re 
Kal Oavfiaala. . • • TavTtjv Sk koI iv ifkeUrrai,^ iKKkfjirlai^ 
iirl TOV Koivov BeBrjfjLoo-ievfiivrjv iroKai re koX Kaff ijfia^ airrov^ 
eyvoffuv.'] 

The statements of Eusebius respecting the N. T. Canon 
amount to this, that it was not fully and finally closed as it 
regards the apostolic writings (rh am-oirroTuKd) at the time 
he wrote* The Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Pauline 
epistles, 1st John and 1st Peter, were all the. airoirroKiKa of 
the N. T. universally recognised as canonical in the Church. 
The seven remaining books which we now find in this second 
part of the N. T. collection were frequently used in the 
Church, and were by many placed side by side with the 
others ; but this estimation of them was not universal. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, was recognised only in 
the Greek Church, and not universally even there, while in 
the Boman Church it found hardly any acceptance as an 
apostolic work ; the Apocalypse, on the other hand, seems to 
have increasingly lost its canonical standing in the Greek 
Church. While Eusebius places these books (excepting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which he reckons among the Pauline 
Epistles) in the second class, the avTiKeyofievay he virtually 
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excJades them from the N. T. Canon, from the ypa^v h- 
huiOtjicfov^ and puts them on a par with other writings which 
we do not now recognise as belonging to the N. T. Canon, 
with the writings of the apostolic Fathers, and those apocry- 
phal books which were not heretical in their contents. Still 
in his judgment there seems to be a certain distinction to be 
drawn among the writings of this second class : he seems to 
award a higher rank to those five of them which are now in 
our collection, viz. the five general epistles, than to the works 
of the apostolic Fathers and others ; though this distinction 
is not very clearly drawn. 

§ 247. 

It was not long, however, before the Canon of the N. T., 
with reference to the aTroaroluKaj became as definitely fixed 
and closed as the evcuffcTuKa had for some time been. This 
took place in the Greek and in the Latin Churches about 
the same time, i.e. in the latter half of the fourth century, 
when we find just those writings of the iirofrroXiKa in the 
N. T. which we now include, recognised as canonical by the 
Church at large, and all others excluded from it. As to the 
Greek Church, several lists of the canonical books have come 
down to us in the writings of the Greek Fathers, which may 
be regarded as the main testimonies as to the state of the 
Canon at this time. They are as follows : — 

1. The Canon of Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
A.D. 32&-373, in the fragment of an Epistola paschalU. 
2. Svvo^t^ T^ ^€019 7/)a^9, — a work which is in only one 
manuscript and one handwriting, where it is described as the 
work of Athanasius of Alexandria ; and it is accordingly 
included by many among the works of Athanasius of Alex- 
andria, and attributed to him : but none of the older writers 
regarded it as the work of Athanasius. In our day it is 
generally regarded as not his work. Credner, in his History 
of Hie Canoriy p. 127, thinks that it is by another Athanasius, 
probably belonging to the tenth century; but it certainly 
belongs to an earlier time than this, and has the Canon of 
Athanasius as the basis of it. 3. Ctbil, bishop of Jeru- 
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salem, perhaps from a.d. 350, ob. 386, in his Catechests, iv. 
Nos. 83-36. 4. Gregokt Nazianzen, ob. 389, Carmen de 
veria ScripturcB libris [0pp. ed. Caillau, Paris 1840, folio, 
11. 259 sq.]. 5. Iambi ad SeletAcum^ among the writings of 
Gregory Nazianzen, supposed by some to be a letter ad- 
dressed to him, and by others to be a letter of his to bis 
contemporary, Bishop Amphilochlus of Iconium. 6. Canon 
59 of the Condlii Laodicenij held in Laodicea in Lycia, but 
at what time is uncertain ; probably about the middle of the 
fourth century, 360-364. 7. Canones Apostoliei (in Cote- 
lerius, Patrum qui temporibiis apoatolicis floruenmt^ etc. ; 
Opera, vol. i.), which perhaps originated in Asia, and in 
their present form belong to the fourth century, in the 85th 
canon. 8. Epiphanius of Palestine, bishop of Salamis in 
Crete from a.d. 367, ob. circ. 402 ; Hcer. Ixxvi, p. 941. 
9. I also name here a list which we find at the end of the 
Chronograph}/ of Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople 
(ob. 828), but which had come down to him, and must there- 
fore have belonged to an earlier period. Credner (Gesc/i. 
dei KanonSy 95) thinks that it belongs to the fifth century, 
and that it emanated from the Syrian Church : this last con- 
jecture is, however, very improbable. 

[Most of these lists will be found in full, and translated, 
in Labdner's Credibility ; Works, vol. ii. 4to, 1815. In the 
Iambi ad Seleuovm {Gregorii Nazianz.j 0pp. ed. Caillau, ii. 
1102 sq.), after the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and fourteen Pauline Epistles have been named, we r^d : 
. . . Tivk^ S4 <l)€un riiv irpa: ^E^palov^ voOrfVy oifK cS Xiyovre^ 
ffvriala yhp ^ xapi9. EUv rl Xoiirhvj KaOoTaich^ iTrurroXit^ ; 
Tivkf; fih hrrd i^a/riir oi Sk rpeh fMva^ XP^^^ Se^eir^at, ttjv 
^Iate(i>/3ov fi(aVf p^tav re TIerpoVy rrjv re ^Itoiwov /aIop. Tvpk^ 
Sh tA? 7p€t^j /eai irpo^ axrraS^ rhs; Svo IHrpov h&)(pvT(Uy r^v 
^lovSa S* ejSSofi^v, Ttjp Bh airoKoKxr^iv ^lanivvov iraKiv to^H 
fiiv iy/cpivova-vvy oi irXeiov^ Be ye vodffv yjyowrw. OSro^ 
Ay^evSiaraTO^ icavoi>v &if elri top Beorjrvevtrrciv ypa^v^ 
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§248. 

Viewing the evidence furnished by these lists collectively, 
with other passing statements of the Greek Fathers belong- 
ing to this period, we find a marked difference of opinion 
existing with reference to the Apocalypse only, which was 
regarded as canonical in the Church of Alexandria alone^ 
and not in the strictly Greek and Palestinian Churches. It 
occurs among the lists referred to in Athanasius, in the 
Synopsis of Epiphanius, who spent the early part of his life 
as a monk in Egjrpt ; and it was in use among the Egyptian 
writers of this age, as by the Egyptian monks Macarius and 
Didymus (at the end of the fourth century), by Cyril bishop 
of Alexandria, ob. 444. But it is omitted in all the other 
lists, except that of Iambi ad Sekucum^ where it is observed 
at the end that some include it, but most regard it as spurious. 
In the list of Nicephorus it is placed, with the Apocalypse 
of Peter, among the Antilegomena of the N. T. It is worthy 
of notice that Chrysostom (bishop of Constantinople from 
398, ob* 407) and Theodoret (bishop of Cyrus in Syria, ob. 
457) never quote the Apocal3rpse in their works, though 
their exegetical writings presented ample opportunity for 
such references. Gregory of Nyssa cites it as a Johannine 
work, but as apocryphal ; and Cyril of Jerusalem seems to 
describe it in the same manner, CatecJies. xvi., where, after 
saying that the dominion of Antichrist will last three and 
a half years, he adds that he bases this opinion not upon 
apocryphal books, but upon the book of Daniel. In this 
observation he clearly has in his mind Bev. xiii. 5. Basil 
the Great only, in Cappadocia, brother to Gregory of Nyssa 
(ob. 379), appeals to this book, and so does Ephrem Syrus 
(ob. 378 at Edessa) in the Syrian Church. Viewing to- 
gether, however, the testimonies referred to, they seem to 
sanction the statement of Jerome, that the Greek Church of 
his time did not receive the Apocalypse, j^. ad Dardanuni^ 
129 (see above, § 193, note). 

After this time, however, and from the fifth century down- 
wards, objection to the Apocalypse gradually waned and dis- 
appeared in the Eastern Church. This was owing mainly to 
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the high esteem in which it was held by the psendo-Dionysias, 
who wrote about "the end of the fourth century, and whose 
works were regarded as a high authority in the Greek Church* 
In his Hierarchia ecclesxaatica there is a list given of the books 
of Holy Scripture, couched in bombastic language; and in it 
we find the Apocalypse, which is much praised. In addition 
to this, we may mention the influence of the Alexandrine 
Church and of the Latin Church in guiding Christian 
thought and opinion. The Synod of Toledo (a.d. 633), in 
its seventeenth canon, pronounced an anathema upon those 
who rejected the Apocalypse, or who omitted a pascha ad 
pentecostem missorum tempore (from it) prcedicare. The fact 
that two bishops of Csssarea, Andreas and Arethas (at the 
end of the fifth century), each wrote a commentary upon 
the Revelation, shows the esteem in which it was then held 
in the Greek, and especially in the Palestinian Church. In 
the list of the books of the O. and N. T. left us by Leontius 
Byzantinus (6th-7th century), who was lastly a monk in 
Palestine, the Apocalypse is placed in the same class with 
the other books ; and John Damascenus {ob. post a.d. 754) 
also reckons it among the canonical books. Those Fathers 
only differ from this opinion who reason from the statements 
of earlier writers ; as e.g. the author of the (m/xpfierpia attri- 
buted to Nicephorus a list of canonical and apocryphal books, 
who reckons the Apocalypse among the Antilegomena on 
account of the doubts entertained about it at an earlier 
period, and which he had learned from Eusebius, but not 
because of any objections urged against it at the time he 
wrote. Theophylact, on the contrary, archbishop of Bul- 
garia, who was guided in his opinions chiefly by Chrysostom, 
followed him in abstaining from any references to the 
Apocalypse. We may, on the whole, conclude that in the 
Greek Church at this time, the Apocaljrpse was numbered 
unhesitatingly among the canonical books, and it has main- 
tained its place there ever since. 

As to the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is remarked in Iambi 
ad Seleucum that some rejected it as spurious ; this view, 
however, is condemned, and in all the other lists cited it is 
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inclnded among the Pauline Epistles. Thns^ indeed, it was 
ranked by all the orthodox Greek writers of this time ; bat 
the Arians, some of them rejected it, though Arius himself 
seemingly did not. In keeping with this high rank assigned 
to it in the Greek Church, we find it placed among the 
Pauline Epistles in the Mss. In the time of Epiphanius 
the epistle had (Epiph. Hcer. 42) its place in many manu- 
scripts, where we now generally find it, after Philemon, as 
the fourteenth Pauline epistle ; but in others as the tenth, 
before the Pastoral Epistles and Philemon. And the Pauline 
Epistles are named in this order in the lists of Athanasius, 
the Synopsis and the Council of Laodicea. Thus, too, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews stands after 2d Thessalonians 
in the oldest manuscripts of the N. T., probably written in 
Alexandria, in the Codex Alex., the Vatican, [Sinaitic], 
Ephrsemi ; and in the Codex Yaticanus there is an indica- 
tion that the epistle stood in earlier manuscripts after the 
Galatians. 

Finally, as to our seven General Epistles, we find them in all 
those lists placed almost invariably among the canonical books 
of the N. T. ; and by Athanasius, Synopaisy Cyril, Jerome, 
ConeiL Laodicj named after the Acts and before the Pauline 
Epistles ; in the other Usts, after the Pauline Epistles. In 
the lambis ad SeUwumy it is remarked that some supposed 
there were only three general epistles — namely, Ist Peter, 
Ist John, and James ; and the reference here probably is to 
the Syrian Church. Elsewhere in the Greek Church we 
find doubt but very rarely expressed with reference to any 
of these epistles. Thus Didymus, an Egyptian monk under 
Valens, teacher of Bufinus and Jerome, says of 2d Peter : 
Nan est iffnorandum^ prcesentem epistolam esse falsatamj quce 
licet pvbUcetuVj non tamen est in canons (in the Maxima 
Biblioth. Patrumj 1677, iv. 327). Further, Theodore bishop 
of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, ob, 425 (according to Leont. Byzant. 
contra Nestor, et Eutych, lib. iii., in Gallandi, BihUoth. xii. 
p. 686), rejected the Epistle of James, with some other 
general epistles: ^^Ipaam epistolam Jacobi et alias deinceps 
aUorum catholicas abrogat et antiqtuit." Still more strange 
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b it that Cosmas Indicoplenstes^ (sixth centary) says, with 
reference to the General Epistles^ that he passes them bj 
because the Church from the first was doubtful about them ; 
and the true Christian need not base his religion upon 
doubtful passages, because there is enough in the Canon 
which is universally received for his instruction. Still this 
cannot be regarded as the view taken by the Chiurch in his 
day. The Paulicians, again, rejected the Petrine Epistles, 
because St. Peter does not appear in them as an apostle. 

We may in general conclude, that since the middle of the 
fourth century the General Epistles, those whose genuine- 
ness had been doubted, together with 1st John and 1st 
Peter, were given full canonical rank in the Greek Church, 
and this has ever since been maintained for them. 

§ 249. 

There were no writings ranked in the lists we have enu- 
merated as canonical which do not now appear in our N. T. 
Canon, unless indeed we consider as such those named in 
the Carumea Apostolidy viz. the second Epistle of Clement 
of Bome, and the Constituiiones ApostoUci. Still this pre- 
tended decree of the apostles had but little esteem in the 
Church, for none of the writers who treat of the Canon of 
Scripture take any notice of it. Epiphanius, indeed, fre- 
quently names the Apostolic Constitutions with great respect: 
he says, that though many object against the work, it is not 
to be rejected ; but he does not place it in his list of canoni- 
cal books. 

It may also be mentioned that Athanasius and the Synopsis, 
besides the books which form the O. and N. T. Canon, give, 
like Eusebius, a second class of writings, not indeed cano- 
nical, but used by their predecessors for the catechumens, 
and called by Athanasius avofyivcoa-KOfiepa (cf. § 239). But 
they did not include among these, as Eusebius did in his 
Antilegomena, any writings which are now found in our 
N. T. Athanasius includes our O. T. Apocrypha, the Apos- 

* Topogr, Christ B. viL, in Montfaucon's Nov. ColUcL Patr. el 
script Orssc, ; also in Orednrb, Gesch. d, N. T, Kanon^ p. 237. 
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tolic Constitutions^ and the Shepherd of Hennas. He, 
however, like Eusebius, distinguished these from the apo- 
cryphal writings written and forged by heretics. In the list 
in Nicephorus, books of this intermediate class are called 
Antilegomena, and among them were reckoned the Apoca- 
lypse of John and of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Gospel of the Hebrews ; and as distinct again from these, 
the Apocrypha of the N. T., including the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, Clement ^of 
Some, the Shepherd of Hermas. Others of the Fathers 
seem not to recognise any such intermediate class : Cyril of 
Jerusalem, for instance, warns us expressly not to read at 
home the books which are not canonical, which are not read in 
the churches, nor generally recognised ; and the Council of 
Liaodicea gives a similar admonition : ''On ov Bet IBuoTucoif^ 
'^aXfioif^ \ery€a0(U iv r^ i/CKkfjauf oifSh a/eavovurra fii^loy 
aXXA fJMva rh kovovikcL t^ Kattrq<: Kal ircikaia^ huiOriicq^. 

§250. 

In the Western Church the N. T. Canon became by 
degrees more definitely fixed and closed than previously, in 
a similar manner to the Greek Church, and about the same 
time. From the end of the fourth century downwards, we 
generally find the same books included in the N. T. which 
now form its Canon ; and we find these clearly enumerated 
by tlie decrees of councils and by letters of Eoman bishops, 
while the most distinguished writers in the Church make 
use of these books only. When we occasionally meet with 
difiPerent views, they generally have reference to some earlier 
opinion, but are not the outgo of any prevailing belief or 
practice at the time. 

The lists of canonical books which we here find are as 
follows : — 1. The 36th canon of the Council at Hippo Regius 
in Numidia, A.D. 393. This decree was confirmed by the 
third Carthaginian Synod, A.D. 397, and again at the Synod 
of Carthage held a.d. 419, with the resolve to seek the con- 
firmation of the Roman bishop Bouifacius, and other bishops. 
Augustine took an active part in the two first-named Synods* 
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2. In an epistle of Innocent i. bishop of Home, to Exsape- 
rius bishop of Toulouse, in the year 405, wherein he gives 
him, at his desire, a list of the books received into the Canon 
(in Mansi, ConciL iii. 1040 ; Credner, Gesch. d, N. T. KanonSy 
p. 279). 3. There is a list extant under the name of the 
Boman bishop Gelasius i., which was made at a Synod in 
Rome, A.D. 494 (in Mansi, viii. 146 ; Credner, Gesch. d. 
Kanonsy pp. 151-290). 4. Philastrius, bishop of Brescia in 
Upper Italy, at the end of the fourth century, enumerates 
the books which, according to the direction of apostles, were 
to be read in the Church.^ 5. Rufinus, presbyter at Aquileia, 
ob. 410, in the Expoaitio symb. apoat. 6. Jerome, ob. 420 ; 
ep. 103 ad Paulinum* 

The observations of Jerome are particularly worthy of 
notice ; for he not only gives his own judgment, but that of 
earlier Fathers down to his own time. As to the General 
Epistles, he intimates' that 2d Peter was by most held not 
to be the work of St. Peter (trfr. illusU 1) ; that the Epistle 
of James was, according to some, written by another person 
of that name (c. 2) ; that the Epistle of Jude was rejected 
by many, on account of the reference it contains to the 
apocryphal book of Enoch (c. 4) ; that 2d and 3d John were, 
according to the opinio plerorumquSy written by the presbyter 

^ Haer. 88, ed Fabricius (the number is different in other editions) : 
. . . Statutum est ab Apostolis eorumque successoribus, non aliud legi in 
ecclesia deberi caiholicoj nisi legem et prophetas^ et evangeUa et actus 
apostolorumj et Pauli tredecim epistolas, et septem aUa$y Petri duaSy 
Joannis tres, Judm unanty et unam Jacobin qum septem actibus apostolorum 
conjuncta sunt, Scripturm autem absconditss^ t.e. apocrypha^ etsi legi 
debent morum causa a per/ectis, non ab omnibus legi debent. Here the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation are not mentioned among the 
canonical books. 

* [De viris UL 1 : Scripsit^ Simon Petrus^ duos epistolary qusf cathoUca 
nominantur, quarum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur, propter stili 
cum priore dissonantiam. For the passage upon James, see § 208. lb. 
c. 4 : Judas /rater Jacobi, parvam quidem^ quas de septem catholicis est^ 
epistolam reliquit, Et quia de Ubro Enochs qui apocryphus est, in ea 
assumit testimonium, a plerisque rejicitur; tamen auctoritatem vetustate 
jam et usu meruit, et inter sanctas Scripturas computatur, lb, and 18 ; 
see above, § 226.] 
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John (c. 9, 18). But these remarks have reference only to 
the works of earlier writers, not to the judgment of the 
Christian Church in his day. At this time we find the 
canonical rank and apostolic composition of these epistles 
generillj recognised. Jerome himself, in his list of the 
canonical books of the N. T., includes the seven General 
Epistles without comment or remark of any kind, as the 
writings of the Apostles James, Jude, John, and Peter ; and 
we find the same in the other lists of the N. T. Canon by ' 
many writers in this age and the following, e,g. Augustine, 
Ambrose, and others. 

As to tlie Apocalypse, it does not seem to have been so 
universally recognised in the Roman Church at the end of 
the second century as we might be led to infer from the list 
in Muratori's Fragment (§ 244) and the judgment of Cains 
(§ 229), But this doubt was perhaps only transitory, and 
we have no sign that in the Latin Church the rank of this 
book was further contested. It is quoted at this time, and 
afterwards, as the canonical work of the Apostle John. 
Philastrius seems to be an exception, for he passes it by ; but 
this was evidently because, considering the mysteriousness 
of its contents, he did not think it appropriate to be read in 
the churches. In an earlier passage {Hcer. 60) he numbers 
among heretics those who reject the Gospel and the Bevela^ 
tion of St. John. Jerome does not hint any doubt whatever 
in his De viris illuat. as to the apostolic origin of this book. 
In Ep, 129 ad Dardanum (see note in § 193), he says that 
the Greek Churches, as contrasted with the Latin, rejected 
the Bevelation, — ^proving that, so far as he knew, the book 
was generally received by the Latin Church. 

The Latin Church showed the greatest reluctance to 
admit the Epistle to the Hebrews to its full rank as a con- 
stituent part of the N. T. Canon. Down to the beginning of 
the fourth century the epistle was never really recognised 
in the West as an apostolic and canonical book ; but from 
the middle of that century downwards it seems gradually 
to have attained a higher and more general esteem. This 
was owing to the influence of the Greek Church ; and the 
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study of the Greek exegesists, especially of Origen, together 
with the part the Westerns took in the Arian controversies, 
wherein frequent appeal was made to this epistle, likewise 
tended to its elevation. It is quoted by many of the Latin 
Fathers about this time as Pauline, e.g. by Hilary of 
Poictiers, Yictorinus, Lucifer of Galaris, and at the end of 
the fourth century by Ambrose bishop of Milan {ob. 397), 
Faustinus, Gaudentius, and others; and Philastrius de- 
nounces those as heretics {Hcsr. 89) who denied that the 
epistle was St. Paul's, and attributed it to Barnabas, or Luke, 
or Clement. Still he omits it, as well as the Apocalypse, from 
the list of books {Hcer. 88) to be read in" the churches ; and 
he says in the former place, that the reason why the epistle 
was read but seldom in the Church, was because it had been 
interpolated by some evil-disposed persons, and some parts of 
it had been regarded as favouring the Arians and Novatians. 
Jerome often intimates that the prevailing opinion in the 
Latin Church concerning it was, that it was not Pauline or 
apostolic; and so also does Augustine. He as well as Jerome 
often intimates his uncertainty as to the apostolic authorship 
of the epistle. Still it appears that in the West the epistle 
gradually won canonical rank, because theologians, and espe- 
cially Jerome, were influenced in reference to it by the 
judgment of the writers of the Greek Church. Its canonical 
rank was, moreover, formally sanctioned by the decrees of 
councils and the letters of the Roman bishops. Already in 
the list of the Council of Hippo Regius, a.d. 393, it was 
named as Pauline, though placed separately from the other 
epistles of St. Paul ; for at first thirteen epistles are expressly 
attributed to the apostle, and then the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is named as Pauline {Pauli apostoli epistolcs trededm^ ejusdem 
ad HebrcBOB una\ — a proof that it was not usual in the Western 
Church to include it as a matter of course among the Pauline 
Epistles. In the letter of Innocent it is named thus : Pauli 
apostoli episiolcB quatuardedm ; and thus also in Rufinus. Still, 
as in earlier times, it was usual in the Latin Church to give 
the number of Churches to whom St. Paul wrote as seven^ 
just as the epistles in the Revelation are addressed to the 
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seven Chnrches of Asia ; and thus the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was left out (Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians). Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage {ob. 258), who never quotes this epistle, lays stress 
upon this number seven (adv, Jud. i. 20) : unde et Paulus 
septem eeclesiis scribit, et Apocaiypsia ecclesiaa septeni ponit^ 
tit servetur septenariua numerus; and so likewise in the Canon 
in Muratori : • . cum (cur f) ipse beatus Paulus sequens proe* 
decesaoris sui Johannis ordinem nonniei nominatim septem 
ecclesiis scribat} This number seven was willingly kept to ; 
for Jerome says, Ep. ad PauUnum: Paulus apostolus ad 
septem scribit ecclesias ; octava enim ad Hebrosos a plerisque 
extra numerum ponitur [cf . De viris illust. 5]. Thus, too, the 
number of these Churches is given as seven by later writers, 
who do not expressly exclude the Epistle to the Hebrews 
from St. Paul's writings : for the sake of retaining the sup- 
posed mystical number seveti^ they are wont to count the 
Epistle to the Hebrews separately* This, however, did not 
prevent its being ranked as of equal authority with the rest, 
as was usually done in the Western Church from the fourth 
century downwards. 

§251. 
Besides the strictly canonical books, Bufinus recognises a 
second class, which he says were called by those before him 
libri eeclesiasticij and answered to the books to be read 
named in Athanasius and the Synopsb. He includes in this 
class the O. T. Apocrypha; and of Christian writmgs, 
among others, the Shepherd of Hermas. From these, again, 
he distinguished the apocryphal works, quae in ecclesiis legi 
. (paires) noluerunt We find the same distinction in Jerome 
also. He uses the term ecclesiasiicuSy indeed, as synonymous 
with canonicus ; and he understands the word Apocrypha in 
a milder sense (see § 239), and reckons the Shepherd of 
Hermas side by side with the Apocrypha of the O. T. [Thus 
in the Prolog, galeat (see Einl. ins A. T. 2d ed. § 311). 

^ [Also in a recension of the Decretum Gelasii (in Gredner, Qesch, 
des neutest. Kanon^ p. 288), thirteen Pauline Epistles are named.] 
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De viris ill : • • • libri qui appellatur Pastob, et apud quas' 
dam GrrcBcicB ecclesias etiam publice Ugitur. Revera utHis 
UbeVf multique de eo seriptorum veterum usurpaverunt testi- 
monia ; sed apud Latinos pcene ignotus est. Coram, in Hos. 
c. 7 : . . . tn libro Pastoris, si cut tamen placet iUius rear 
pere lectionem, De viris ill. : Barnabas . . . unam ad cedi- 
ficationem ecclesice pertinentem epistolam composuit^ quce inter 
apocryphas scripturas legitur, Jerome often quotes the 
Epistle of Clement of 'Borne side by side with passages from 
the canonical books ; cf . what is said concerning this epistle, 
De vir. ill. : in nonnuUis locis publice legitur^ 

In none of the lists referred to, however, is any book named 
as canonical which we do not now find in the N. T* This is 
the case in the lists of the Western equally with those of the 
Eastern Church ; and we never find the works of the apos- 
tolic Fathers or the apocryphal books of the N. T. quoted by 
any Fathers in the Latin Church of this period as canonical 
and apostolic writings. In Jerome^s time many objected to 
the small Epistle to Philemon, on the ground that its con- 
tents are so unimportant (see § 166). Their objections, how- 
ever, seem to have had but little influence upon subsequent 
opinions ; for we find that this epistle, in common with all the 
extant writings of St Paul, was given full canonical rank. 

§ 252. 
There remains to be named the division of the entire Bible, 
O. and N. T., made by the African bishop Junilius about 
the middle of the sixth century {De partibus divvnce legis, 
i. 4), and which was quite at variance with the views pre- 
vailing at the time in the Latin Church.^ He divides the 
books into three classes : — I. Canonical Books, qui perfedce 
auctoritatis sunt. These are: (a) 17 historical books, among 
which are reckoned the four Gospels and the Acts ; (b) 17 
prophetical books (16 prophets of the O. T., and the 
Psalms) ; (c) Moral maxims (Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus) ; 
(d) Doctrinal writings, viz. Ecclesiastes, the Pauline Epistles 

^ His classification coincides with that of Eusebius as far as the N. T. 
is concerned. 
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(among which the Epistle to the Hebrews is expressly namedy 
bat onlj one Epistle to Timothy, which, however, embraces 
oar two), 1st John, and 1st Peter. U. Books of doubtful 
authority^ among which of prophetical writings, the Apoca- 
lypse, as mach suspected by the Eastern Church; and of 
doctrinal writings, the Epistles of James, Jade, 2d Peter, 
2d and 3d John. III. Boohs of no religious authority what' 
eoerj of which he gives no instances. 

He himself informs as that he received his statements 
from a Persian, Paulas by name, who had been brought up 
in the school at Nisibis. But his classification had no abiding 
influence upon the practice of the Western Church. Here, 
as in the Greek Church, from the fifth century downwards, 
the same Christian writings, and they alone, were regarded as 
canonical, which we now find in our N. T. collection. With 
them the N. T. Canon was regarded as closed, and this Canon 
was thenceforward the same both in the Western and in the 
Eastern Churches.^ 

§253. 
We meet with one exception, however, in the Syrian 
Cihurches, where the Peshito was regarded as presenting the 
authorized Canon by the Jacobites as well as the Nestorians. 
Five books of our Canon are omitted in the Peshito, viz. the 
Apocalypse, the Epistle of Jude, 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John ; 
and these seem never to have been regarded in the Syrian 
Churches as strictly canonical, though they are used by some 
writers among them, e.g* Ephrem Syrus, and others, side by 
side with the other canonical books. In a list of Syrian 
works which we have in Ebed Jesu, metropolitan of Armenia 
{ob. 1318), reprinted in Assemani Biblioth, orient, iii. 1, 
pp. 1-362, the Canon of the N. T. is given, and those four 

1 [The apocrypbal Epistle to the Laodiceans (§ 188) is found among 
the Pauline Epistles in several iiss. of the Vulgate, and translations of 
this into other languages during the middle age (of. Anger, Laodic. Br, 
p. 143 sq. ; HoDT, de bibL text, orig, p. 664); and it is cited by some, e.g. 
Elfrike (in Credner, Gesch. d. neutest. Kanon^ p. S07), John of Salis- 
bury, and others, as the fifteenth Pauline epistle.— £.] 

VOL. II. 8 
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epistles, together with the Apocalypse, are left oat ; and we 
find the same omission in the copy of the N. T. which the 
priest Moses v. Mardin brought from Mesopotamia in the 
year 1552, when he was sent by the Jacobite patriardi 
Ignatius \o Pope Jalius ui., and rerised the first printed 
edition of the Peshito* 

§254. 

The revival of a more earnest and independent study of 
Holy Scripture at the time of the Reformation led to a more 
thorough and searching investigation of generally received 
views concerning not only the origin, but also the canonical 
rank and value, of the several books of the N. T. ; and this 
was carried on partly by a recurrence to the judgment of 
the earlier Fathers. The first who directed special attention 
to the differences in the N. T. books with respect to their 
canonical rank was Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt. He 
did so in two works: (a) De cananicis 8eriptwri$ UbeUtis, 
Wittenb. 1520, 4to; (J) Welche Bilcker heilig und biblisch 
aeindy Wittenberg 1520, 4to, a German edition of the first- 
named book, compiled by Karlstadt himself. The Latin 
work is reprinted in Gredner^s Gesch. des Kanonsy pp. 316— 
412. He divides the books of the O. and N. T. into three 
classes, according to their rank and the esteem in which they 
were held. The books of the O. T. he divides into the three 
parts of the Hebrew Ganon — the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa ; and he arranges the N. T. books parallel with 
these, — the four Gospels, together with the Acts,^ forming 
the first class, and corresponding with the Pentateuch ; the 
thirteen Pauline Epistles, 1st John, and 1st Peter, forming 
the second class, and corresponding with the Nebiim; the 
five remaining general epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews^ 
and the Apocalypse, forming the third class, and correspond- 
ing with the Kethubim. 

Karlstadt's classification did not meet with much accept- 

^ In the Latin work, the Acts of the ApoBtles is not named in the 
daasification. [Karlstadt reckoned it wiUi the Gospel of St Luke, as 
appears in p. 396 (ed. Credneb).] 
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ance. Luthbb*8 judgment concerning some of the N. T. 
books — VIZ, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James 
and Jude, and the Apocalypse-— exerted a far more power- 
ful influence. He held that these books were not of equal 
rank and dignity with the other parts of the N. T., partly 
on account of their doubtful origin, and partly, and indeed 
mainly, on account of their contents, which were, he held, 
in some particulars utterly objectionable. Accordingly he 
placed these four books at the end of his translation ; so that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is separated from the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Epistles of James and Jude from the other 
general epistles. In reference to these books he says, in his 
preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews : " Thus far we have 
had before us the well-established and main books of the 
N. T. The four which here follow have long since held a 
lower rank." Of the Epistle to the Hebrews in particular, 
he considers that its author was a disciple of the apostles, a 
very learned man, whose work deserves fully to be esteemed, 
^' though there is a mixture in*it of wood, hay, stubble, and 
it cannot be ranked side by side with the apostolic epistles.'' 
He describes the Epistle of Jude as a valuable epistle, but 
says that it is unnecessary to reckon it among the main books 
which form the basis of the faith ; for the ancients rejected 
it from the main body of Scripture, the writer being only a 
disciple of the apostles, and appealing to proverbs and his- 
tories which are not to be found in holy writ. Still stronger 
is his language with reference to the Epistle of James, both 
in his general preface to the N. T. 1524, where he calls it 
" an epistle of straw, which has nothing of the gospel in it," 
and in his preface to the Epistles of James and Jude. Though 
he allows that the epistle has some value, he will not reckon 
it among the genuine and main books, nor allow it to be the 
work of any apostle, because, ^^ in opposition to Paul and the 
rest of Scripture," it preaches the doctrine of justification by 
works, and not the sufficiency of Christ. ^^ This," he says, 
^^ is the true touchstone of the N. T. books, Do they set forth 
Christ?" "What does not teach Christ is not apostolic, 
whether it be the work of a Peter or a Paul. What does 
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preach Christ is apostolic, though the work of a Judas, an 
Annas, a Pilate, or a Herod." His severest judgment ia 
reserved for the Apocalypse, which we find in the preface to 
the bods, in the first edition of his German N. T. (see § 230). 
This judgment of Luther's exerted no small influence 
upon the current of opinion in the Lutheran Church for a 
long time. Those four books have remained in the place 
which Luther had assigned them, at the very end, in the 
editions of Luther's Bible, published under the direction and 
care of the Lutheran Church, down to the present day; 
and those very prefaces of Luther's from which we have 
quoted have usually been printed, and even in many modem 
editions. In the list of books, moreover, prefixed to the N. 
T., as in Luther's first edition, the difference between those 
last four and the rest is marked ; so that the first twenty-three 
books only are numbered, and after a little space the four 
others follow without any number, as if to show that thej 
are not to be reckoned on a par with the rest Somewhat 
later it was usual among Lutheran theologians to add to these 
four books the three others which Eusebius reckons among 
the Antilegomena — 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John — separating 
these also from the strictly canonical books, and designating 
them the Apocrypha of the N, T., — using this term, as 
Augustine and Jerome use it, to denote writings whose 
origin is doubtful and not sufficiently established ; so that 
while they are useful for reading and edification, they can- 
not be admitted as standards of Christian doctrine* The 
first who gave these seven books the name of the N. T, 
Apocrypha was Martin Chemnitz, in his classical work, 
Examen eoncilU Trideniini (first published in 1565-73). His 
words are : Est uutem certmimum et manifesHssimumy veteris 
ecclesicB hanc esse iestificationemy quod ex illis Ubris (viz. the 
books of the N. T.) quidam sint in canone^ quidam non in 
canoney sed sint apocbtfhi, sictU Hieronymus solet loqui^ 
quod idem esty qucedam ex illis scriptis esse legitima et quos 
sine contradictione certa et consentientia sues auctoritatis testi* 
monia habeant db universa prima et veteri eeclesia^ de quibus" 
dam vero dubitatam fuisse proptereoy quod propter quorundam 
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eoniradictionem non habuerint satis certa^firma et consentientia 
primcB et veteris ecclesice testimofiia de sua auctoritate. Nullum 
igitur dogma ex istis libris eatrui debet^ quod non habet certa 
et manifesta fundamenta et tesiimonia in aliis canonicis libris. 

Many of the most distingaished Lutheran theologians of 
the age adopted this judgment of Chemnitz ; and the dis- 
tinction thus drawn was univerally recognised by the Witten- 
berg theologians of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries : it was also advocated by many of the 
Lutheran theologians of south Germany (see my EinL in d. 
Hebr.'Br. pp. 449-460). In some Low German editions of 
Luther^s Bible we find these books — the four only which 
Luther excluded — printed in the opening table^ and sepa- 
rated from the rest with the title Apocryphen^ 

§255. 
Neither the Beformed nor the Boman Catholic Church 
adopted this division of the N. T. books into two classes of 
different rank. At the time of the Reformation^ indeed, 
many very learned Eoman Catholic theologians put forth 
opinions concerning some of the N. T. books, the Antilego- 
mena of Eusebius, different from the received view. Among 
these was Erasmus, and after him Cajetan. Still Erasmus 
would not allow that his opinions affected the canonical value 
of the books ; but Cajetan, who adopted his doubts as to the 
canonical value of the Epistle to the Hebrews, experienced 
great opposition from other theologians of his Church. The 
Council of Trent, at its fourth sitting (8th April 1546), 
pronounced an anathema ^' upon all who do not receive the 
books of the O. and N. T." — they were here enumerated 
— ^as they are wont to be read in the Catholic Church, 
and are contained in the Vulgate, as holy and canonical.** 
In the deliberations upon this subject, their proposals were 
rejected who wished to divide the books into two classes, — 
to put in one class those which had always been recognised, 
and in the other the rest, whose canonicity had been matter 
of doubt and objection ; and it was decided to put all the 
books, without distinction, in one and the same class. As 
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to the Reformed Ohnrch, Zwingli, in the Conference on 
Beligion at Berne 1528^ when some one on the Roman 
Catholic side quoted a passage from the Revelation, rejected 
the testimony of the book, on the ground that it was not holy 
Scripture ; and he, as well as CEcolampadins, asserted the 
right of distinguishing between the several books of the 
Bible, so as that those which were not universally received 
in the early Church were not to be regarded as authoritative 
in matters of faith : and this is maintained by OBcolampa^ 
dius in his letter to the Waldenses, 1530.^ Still this had no 
effect upon the subsequent judgment and practice of the 
Reformed Church. Calvin, though he attributed the 
Epistle to the Hebrews merely to a disciple of the apostles, 
nevertheless gives it a place among the apostolic writings, 
and calls it a device of Satan that any should deny the 
book this rank and regard. The Reformed Church, accord- 
ingly, has never recognised the distinction of two classes 
among* the N. T. books. In the O. T., indeed, it distin- 
guishes the Apocrypha from the canonical books, but all 
the books of the N. T. are regarded, without distinction, as 
of equal canonical rank. This is in keeping with the staffer 
and more absolute idea of what holy Scripture is, at least as 
regards the N. T., prevailing in the Reformed Church in 
comparison with the Lutheran. 

§256. 
But even in the Lutheran Church, soon after the first 
decade of the seventeenth century, the distinguishing of two 
classes of different rank among the N. T. books gradually 
disappeared. John Gerhard, indeed (ob. 1637), in his Zoct 
theoL ii. {Exegesis seu uberior expositio ariiculi de scriptura 
sacruy first published in 1625), recognises a distinction in the 

^ Tametsi Apocalypsin cmn epp. Jac. et Judse et ultima Petri et 
dnabos posterioribns Joannis non cum ceteris conferamns. [MuscuLUs, 
Loci comm. iheol^ says of the Antilegomena : Non pronunciam, sint ne 
eoruniy sub quorum nomine extant^ vel secus, Judicia tamefi vetensm effi^ 
ciunty ut minus sine Ulis quam ceteris scripturis adstrictus, Cf. HOLTZ- 
MAMN, Canon u. Tradition, 1859, p. 158 60.1 
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fact that some books had met with opposition in the early 
Church ; but he would call these^ not apocryphal^ but cano^ 
nieoa Ubros secundi ordinis i^ and thus, or as libros deutero- 
eofundcoSy later Lutheran theologians would have them named^ 
asy e^.j CaloviuSy Quenstedt, Baier. By this title they would 
intimate, that though doubts concerning the origin and 
authority of these books had been entertained, these doubts 
had been set aside, and the books were not to be ranked 
beneath the other N. T. books. Thus by degrees it came to 
pass, that any distinction of rank among the N. T. books 
ceased to be made. 

The idea again became general in the Lutheran Church 
which had prevailed in the Church at large from the fifth 
century to tiie Beformation, that the N. T. Canon had been 
fixed as we now have it in the apostolic age, and that it had 
remained unaltered ever since. That notion, in particular, 
was entertained which we find in Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 
254), that the Apostle John arranged and established the 
N. T. Cai^on, and closed it with the Apocalypse. Somewhat 
later, B. Simon, in his Krit. Gescliichte des Teatea dea N. T., 
again pointed out the conflicting opinions and doubts con- 
cerning some of the N. T. books which prevailed in the 
ancient Church. Still this did not at once awaken further 
inquiry as to the nature of the Canon, and the correctness 
of viewing all the several books of our N. T. as alike cano- 
nical. We find such investigations in the Protestant Church 
of Germany beginning to be made in the latter part of last 
century, especially by Semler, on occasion of the discussion 
which arose concerning the genuineness and authority of the 
Apocalypse, when Semler published (1769) the posdiumous 
work of Oeder.^ Semler himself claimed for all Christians, 

^ [Canonid Ubri prmi ordinis «tmf, de quorum vel AUCroRiBUS vel 
AUCTORTTATE fiunquam fuit in ecelesia dubitatum^ sed conseniiente omuum 
tuffragio pro canonicis et divinis temper fuerunt hahiti. , . . Canonici 
Ubri sectmdi ordinis sunt, de quorum auctoribus a quibusdam in ecelesia 
aUquando fmt dubUatum, Non tarn de auctoritate canonical quam de 
AUCTOBE Ubrorum istorum secundario inprimiiiva ecelesia fuit duhitatum."] 

^ 6. L. Oedeb (pb, 1760) : Christlich freie Unterswhung tiber die 
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and especially for Christian teachers^ the right of testing the 
books collected in the Bible^ and of judging whether they 
severallj have a right to their place there. He also com- 
bated the conception usually entertained concerning cano- 
nicity, — a term which was generally identified with divine 
inspiration. But he does not himself define clearly what 
canonicity means : he intimates simply that the word Canon 
denotes a collection of writings used for public reading, and 
for maintaining uniformity of teaching in the Church. His 
criterion of canonicity is the general usefulness of the con- 
tents ; and judged by this standard, he held that many of 
the books of Scripture may in future be excluded. He, and 
those who espoused his theory, called in question the canoni- 
city of several of the O. T. books ; of ^e N. T. books the 
Apocaljrpse was mainly called in question, and doubts were 
expressed by Semler regarding the Epistle to Philemon. 

Of the works which appeared in reply to Semler, the most 
distinguished and scholarly was that of Ch. F. Schmid (pb. 
1778), HUtoria anttqua et vindicatio canonia sacri vet, novique 
71, Leipz. 1775. The main object of this work is to prove, 
in answer to Semler, that all the books of our Scriptures^ 
both Old and New Testament, were esteemed as canonical^ 
inspired and divine, the first by the ancient Jews, and both 
by the early Church ; moreover, that they did so on good 
grounds: and here he does not admit of distinctions which an 
unbiassed historical treatment of the subject claims.^ J. D. 
Michaelis, in his EinL ins. N. T.y also suggested doubts like 
Semler concemmg the canonicity of some of the N. T. books, 
viz. the Apocalypse, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles 
of James and Jude, and also the Gospels of Mark and Luke : 
he at least denies their inspiration. 

sog. Offb. Joh. au8 der nachgelassenen Handsckrift eines Frdnkiscken 
Oehehrten^ herausgegeben mit eigenen AnmerJck, von Semler, Halle 1769. 
See also Semler's Abhandlung von Jreier Untersuchung des Kanons^ 
4 parte, HaUe 1771-76. 

^ Cf. Neueste BeligionsgescMchte unter der Aufsicht Hm. Ch. W. P. 
Walch's, partviL (Lemgo 1779), pp. 248-844; NachrichUn von den 
neuuUn Streitigkeiten Ober den Kanon^ by DiiRB. 
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§257. 
Since that time N. T. controversy has had chiefly to do 
with the origin^ the genuineness, the integrity, and historio 
tmstworthiness of the several books; while the question 
concerning their canonicity, and the conception of canonicity 
generally, has not indeed been wholly overlooked, but has 
lain in abeyance. Most theologians, not only in the Soman 
Catholic, but also in the Protestant Church, who recognise 
tiie genuineness of the N. T. books, and even those who 
regard several of them as spurious, have received the collec- 
tion of these books as they lie in the Canon as a matter of 
oourse, without pausing to inquire whether and how far the 
several books included possess a full and equal canonical 
rank. This is not certainly a right method of procedure, at 
least for the Protestant Churches. The N. T. Canon has 
come down to us through ecclesiastical tradition, and it was 
not fixed in its present state before the beginning of the fifth 
centuxy. Since that time a difference of view concerning it 
has prevailed in the Syrian Church (§ 253) ; but the other 
portions of the Eastern, and the whole of the Western 
Church, have received and maintained it since the time 
named in one and the same form ; so that all the writings 
about which before there had been so much doubt, were 
recognised as of equal authority with those which, from the 
first, or at least from the middle of the second century, had 
been universally received in the Church. In this state, and 
with this promiscuous recognition, the Canon has been in 
subsequent centuries traditionally received. Now, for the 
members of the Soman Catholic Church, this tradition is, on 
their principles, suflScient to warrant their adopting the N. T. 
Canon without question, especially as it has been expressly 
recognised and ratified anew by the Council of Trent But 
we of the Evangelical Church would not be warranted in 
thus receiving the traditional Canon without inquiry, unless 
we also regarded the decisions of the Church down to the 
beginning of the fifth century as of binding authority and 
obligation, as, for example, the Tractarians do. But this 
would be quite at variance with the spirit and principles of 
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the Evangelical Church, which, so far from attaching weight 
and authority to ecclesiastical tradition and developDEient, 
yields no unconditional assent whatever to the ecclesiastical 
decisions of so late a date, but considers itself not only 
justified} but in duty bound to submit these decisions to the 
test, going back from later traditions and decisions to the 
earlier, and as far as possible to the primary and originaL 
Luther, and the Lutheran Church during the first century 
of the Reformation, exercised this right and duty Mrith refer- 
ence to the N. T. Canon, as traditionally received through 
the Roman Catholic Church ; and if the Lutheran Church 
afterwards fell back upon the tradition of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church on this subject, she did so at a time when the 
free development of doctrine within her pale had ceased, 
and her theology had itself assumed a traditional character, 
unless indeed we could fairly say (which we cannot) that the 
result of careful investigation had led her back to that view. 
It must certainly be regarded as a duty devolving upon the 
Evangelical Church of our time, vigorously to reform and 
develope anew both its constitution and its theology, according 
to its own true principles and spirit; and we must not shrink 
from the task of entering anew upon this weighty question, 
inquiring whether the books which our N. T. collection 
embraces may all be regarded as constituent parts of the 
Canon, — whether and how far the same canonical authori^ 
is to be awarded to them all, — whether any distinction of 
class is to be made among them, a higher and more decided 
canonical dignity being assigned to the one class than to the 
other, — and possibly whether there be any that can lay no 
claim whatever to this dignity. 

§ 258. 

Regarding these questions, I throw out here only a few 

hints.^ We start with that conception of the N. T. Canon, 

according to which such writings only of the first age of 

Christianity are to be included which present in an authentic 

^ We find what follows ia Bleek^s Abhandlung '* Uher die SUUung der 
Apokr. des A. T. im christL Kanon,'" Stud, u, Krit. 1868, p. 288 sqq. 
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manner tbe norm and rule to determine Christian faith and 
life (normafn et regulam fidei et vitce). All that lays claim 
to this must be regarded as having come from the Lord 
Himself. But Jesus did not leave for us anything written 
by E^mself ; and we therefore turn to His immediate disciples, 
who were with Him during His public ministry, were eye 
and ear witnesses of His works and of His discourses, of His 
death and of His resurrection, and to whom He gave the 
promise that, after His departure, He would send to them 
^^the Holy Spirit, to guide them into all truth, and to bring 
all to their remembrance that they had heard from Him;" 
those same disciples who, after His ascension, were filled 
with the Spirit from on high, and whom we have every 
reason to regard as the reliable interpreters of the Lord, 
both in their testimony concerning His person, His acts, His 
discourses, and His death, and in the manner in which they 
prosecuted His work in His name and by His commission 
after His ascension to the right hand of God* We therefore 
acknowledge the canonical authority, in the first place, of* 
those Gospels which and so far as they present to us the 
history of the Eedeemer according to genuine apostolical 
tradition ; and we have every reason to conclude that this 
holds true of the foub Gospels which our N. T. contains. 
There is certainly to some extent a difference of rank and 
authority among these. If the conclusions at which we 
arrived in our previous investigations are correct, only one 
of these four Gospels is directly apostolic — the work of the 
beloved and most trusty disciple ; and this must hold a special 
place before the others, as in every respect the most trust- 
worthy account. But we have seen how little design the 
Apostle John had to give us a life-picture of the Lord full 
and proportionate in every respect; how he gives prominence 
to but one side, leaving much in the background ; and how 
he does this evidently because much was already known to 
his readers, — ^what they knew and what he omits being just 
what we find especially depicted in the synoptical Gospels. 
Thus St. John's Gospel can be understood only on the pre- 
supposition of what the Synoptics tell us; and these last, 
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though none of them written directly by an apostle^ present 
to ns the Gospel history according to what is really apostolic 
tradition. Considering all these things, we are justified in 
assigning to them also canonical dignity. 

This conclusion cannot be affected by the circumstance 
that inaccuracies are traceable in the Gospels, in the several 
accounts they give of outward things, in matters of chrono- 
logy, in the order and connection of Christ's discourses, and 
other minor points ; for these things do not affect the essen- 
tials of Christian faith. But there are two requirements we 
must demand in any Gospel history not directly composed by 
an apostle, if it is to have canonical rank : viz. (a) that it 
belong to a time when the sources of oral apostolical tradi- 
tion were not yet dried up— for a history of our Lord com- 
posed at a later time could have no normative canonical 
authority on this very account ; and (b) that it contains no 
inaccuracies of such a kind as to distort the picture of our 
Lord's person, or put upon it what is foreign to it, — as we 
find to be the case in all the apocryphal Gospels, so far as 
they are known to us, even the Gospel of the Hebrews being 
no exception, so far as (according to the statements of Church 
writers) it differs from our canonical Matthew. If we com- 
pare our Synoptics with these apocryphal Gospels, we shall 
ever be strengthened in the conviction that, of all. evangelic 
writings extant in the first centuries, and in use here and 
there in the Church, none besides St. John's Gospel contain 
the apostolic tradition so pure and unadulterated as do our 
Synoptics. While St. John's Gospel, in virtue of its directly 
apostolic authorship, presents the highest assurance of truth 
and certitude even in its statements concerning the outward 
course of our Lord's life, the various events and discourses 
which the Synoptics record are supported for the most part 
by the coincident witness of two or three evangelists ; and the 
outlines and aspects of Christ's life to which they give pro- 
minence are in general no less essential (than are those of 
St. John's Gospel), in order perfectly to present to us the 
image of the Saviour. To this must be added — and it is not 
unimportant — that at a very early date, probably before a.d. 
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150, the Churches in varions districts were nnanimons in 
recognising just these three Gospels together with St. John's ; 
80 that we cannot doubt that they had received these Gospels 
from the still earlier Churches, and from a time bordering on 
the apostolic age, as more trusted and trustworthy histories 
than any others. Accordingly we can have no hesitation in 
regarding these four Gospels as constituent parts of the 
Canon, though, viewing each of the four by itself, we may 
place St. John's Gospel a step higher than any of the others. 

§ 259. 
The apostles were not only witnesses of the Lord's life 
and history; they stand forth themselves as teachers and 
actors, and we have to consider them in these respects. We 
have every reason to believe that the Person of the Redeemer 
was represented by them in its true form, and His discourses 
given by them in their true sense ; and we may also reason- 
ably conclude that they prosecuted His work according to 
His mind ; and that when they do not actually repeat the 
express sayings of Christ, but appear themselves as teachers 
commissioned by the Lord, and according to the call received 
from Him, they speak and act in His Spirit. The word of 
an apostle had not in itself the same absolute authority as 
the word of the Lord, and this is stated in N. T. Scripture 
itself (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25). But from the second 
century downwards the Church has rightly attributed canoni- 
cal dignity to what it has received of the spoken or written 
words of these disciples immediately called and instructed 
by the Bedeemer, and filled with His Spirit ; and therefore 
allow to the apostolic writings, so far as they trustworthily 
present the apostles in their official activity, essentially the 
same canonical rank as to the Gospels. Among these 
apostolic writings is to be reckoned, on the one hand, the 
Acts of the Apostles, so far as it gives us a true picture 
of their labours in foimding, spreading, and confirming the 
Churches ; and, on the other hand, the genuine apostolic 
EPISTLES. Among these apostles, besides those whom Jesus 
called during His life on earth, and very few of whom have 
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left ns any writings, we are to reckon in an especial manner 
the Apostle Paul. He was not onlj called sopematorallj 
and directly by the Lord Himself, and received His know- 
ledge of the gospel from Him ; bat we find him recognised 
by the other apostles as one of themselves, so that they 
divide with him one and the same sphere and field of labour. 
Among the writings of apostles thns possessing canonical 
rank, the Paulinb Epistles present themselves side by 
side with the First Petrine Epistle and the Epistles 
OF St. John. Of these last, St. John's first epistle is more 
assured to as than the second and third, partly on account 
of the comparatively narrower external testimony regarding 
them, and partly on account of their design and contents, 
wherein they present less of what is for the general interests 
of Christendom than does the first. Of the other writings 
in the N. T. collection, the Epistles of the Lord's 
Brethren come first into consideration. Though during 
the Lord's life they did not believe, and did not afterwards 
belong to the number of the apostles properly so called, 
we soon find them side by side with the apostles as recog- 
nised teachers in the Church ; and St. James in particular 
held so distinguished a position, that during the lifetime of 
the apostles he appears as the acknowledged head of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and is ranked by St. Paul side by 
side with Peter and John as the three who were esteemed 
as pillars. We are accordingly justified in ranking his 
epistle side by side with those of the apostles, assigning to 
it at least the first place among the non-apostolic books; 
and this is confirmed by the contents of the epistle, and the 
spirit which breathes throughout it. If it does not belong 
to the writings which, before all others, are to be taken as 
the basb of the Christian faith, it is certainly to be numbered 
among those of the primitive Church, which specially and 
exclusively confirm that foundation ; and at certain times it 
is specially needful to warn us against the abuse of the true 
evangelical doctrine of justification by faith, and to guard 
us against giving a onesided preponderance to this doctrine. 
The Epistle of Jude is evidently less important, whether 
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we consider its author, who, though a brother of the Lord, 
held a much less conspicuous position in the Church, and 
seems himself to have felt the need of leaning upon his 
brother James and the apostles as authorities ; or on account 
of its contents, especially the manner in which the writer 
resorts to apocryphal writings in his references to ancient 
history, in a way quite different from the other books of the 
N. T. But if we look at the kernel and gist of this epistle, 
we find that there runs throughout it a pure vein of primi- 
tive Christian thought, which with clear discernment sepa- 
rates the unevangelic disposition that was making its way 
in the Church from the evangelic, and reproves it with holy 
sternness; and in this respect it is every way fit to serve 
as a pattern: and we have ample reason to recognise and 
receive it as a canonical work of the second rank. The 
same holds true, if we have taken the most probable view 
of their origin, of tlie Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apo- 
calypse. If the first was written by ApoUos, it is the 
work of a man who occupied so distinguished a position as 
a teacher in the apostolic age, as to exercise a distinct and 
evangelic influence of his own side by side with St. Paul, 
and in the same Church ; and St. Paul willingly recognised 
him as his fellow-labourer, who watered what he had planted. 
Such a man, ^^ mighty in the Scriptures,'* we are justified 
in regarding as our instructor concerning the nature of the 
kingdom of God, and the relation of this kingdom to the 
order of things which had preceded it. This is really the 
subject-matter of the epistle, — an epistle which, while pre- 
senting much originality, is in perfect harmony with the 
apostolic doctrine, so that we have only to distinguish what 
pertains to its form and process of argumentation, to find in 
it the very essence and fundamentals of our faith. The 
Apocalypse is not (in my view) directly an apostolic work, 
but is the genuine writing of a man who not only belonged 
to the apostolic age, but had himself heard the Lord. We 
therefore must number it among the canonical writings of 
the second rank. Its contents, apart from its authorship, 
forbid our placing it among the writings of the first rank. 
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We may indeed recognise in the book a strong Christian 
spirit^ a living confidence in the Lord, in the power of His 
Spirit, and in the certainty of the final triomph of God's 
kingdom over the world and all hostile powers, snch as is to 
be found only in the apostolic writings. But its prophetic 
character, which throughout refers to the future of the 
Church and of the world, prevents its having that normative 
and strictly canonical position in the same manner and 
degree as most of the other N. T. books, whether historical 
or doctrinal : for all prophecy has more or less of a poetic 
garb, and this is strikingly the case here ; and it is not easy 
accurately to separate what is strictly dogmatic from its 
poetical and symbolic clothing. The Apocalypse, moreover, 
endeavours too exactly to define the time of the Lord's 
coming, and the consummation of His kingdom; and this 
is hardly in keeping with the expressed mind and purpose 
of the Lord. Consequently we can only give to this book 
a limited and subordinate authority. Still more is this the 
case with the Second Epistle of Peter, if, as cannot be 
doubted, botK npon external and internal grounds, it was 
composed by a later writer in the Apostie Peter's name. For, 
however innocent such a procedure is to be regarded, con- 
sidering the age when the writer lived, we cannot recognise 
a book which had such an origin among those writings that 
form the norm and rule for Christian faith and life. Still 
the epistle may be read for practical purposes without 
endangering faith, because its contents are essentially in 
keeping with apostolic doctrine, and it is in perfect harmony 
both in spirit and teaching with the apostolic writings ; and 
this was why both the Greek and the Latin Church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, putting aside the doubts which 
heretofore had been entertained, gave the epistle a place 
among the canonical books. We should have to form essen- 
tially the same judgment as this concerning any of the 
Pauline Epistles which, we were obliged to conclude, had 
been composed by some later writer in St. Paul's name. 
The First Epistle to Timothy furnishes most ground for such 
an opinion; but this is at present by no means so surely 
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ascertained as to warrant our excluding it from the number 
of canonical writings to which it so early belonged. 

§260. 
The general result of this review, accordingly, is that there 
are some books among the so-called anocroKiKa of the N. T. 
which we must regard as ciy[ionical writings of the second 
rank, as deutero-canonical books, and this in different de- 
grees. Nevertheless there is no su£5cient ground to warrant 
our excluding any of them from the N. T. collection, as con- 
stituent parts of which the great body of the Church has 
recognised them now for 1400 years. On the other hand, 
there is still less warrant for our receiving into the N. T. 
collection any of those other writings of Christian antiquity 
which we find used now and then in the early Church, and 
especially in the Alexandrine, as possessing Scripture autho- 
rity. The only writings of this class about which there could 
be a question, are those of the apostolic Fathers who are 
mentioned in the N. T. as Christian teachers and helpers of 
the apostles — Barnabas, Clement of Kome (Phil. iv. 3), and 
Hermas (Rom. xvi. 14). Barnabas, in particular, seems to 
have held a prominent position in the Church. But the 
epistle which bears his name is probably spurious, and its 
contents are paltry and frivolous, so that it is quite unworthy 
to be placed side by side with the N. T. writings. Clement 
and Hermas are too little prominent as fellow-workers with 
the apostle, and we cannot place the same reliance in them 
as teachers^ as, for example, in ApoUos. The Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians — which alone of the writings 
extant bearing his name is probably genuine — and tlie 
Shepherd^ which bears the name of Hermas as its author, 
are alike unfit, if we consider their scope and range, together 
with their form, and especially the visionary character of 
the latter, to be regarded as constituent parts of the New 
Testament. 
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PART III. 

HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 




|CCORDING to the plan laid down at the com- 
mencement (§ 3), it now remains for us to inquire 
whether the Scriptures of the N. T. have in 
process of time, and with reference to their text, 
undergone any changes since thej were first written, and 
generally since they were admitted into the Canon, — of what 
kind these changes are, — what materials we possess to dis- 
cover them, — and what attempts have been made to re-estab- 
lish the text in its most authentic form. The changes which 
might take place, and which indeed have taken place, are : 
(a) changes in the outward form of the teatj in the character 
of the writing, the punctuation, divisions, and the like, which 
for the convenience of the reader might be, and indeed are 
retained, and which cannot be regarded as corruptions of the 
text ; (b) internal changeSy tohich affect the sense of what is 
written, or the language only, whether they be of greater or 
less importance. 



HISTORY OF THE OUTWARD FORM OF THE TEXT. 

§261. 
1. We now distinguish in Greek writing two kinds of 
letters, capitals and small letters ; the first being used only 
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at the beginning of a paragraph or sentence, or of proper 
names* The first are called Uncial letters^ and the second 
Cursive-writing. But the ancient Greeks, and the N. T. 
writers generally, used only letters of the first kind, square 
and upright characters, not joined together. This kind of 
writing was retained, without material change, down to the 
ninth century of our era, and we find it in the oldest of our 
N. T. manuscripts. About this time cursive writing was 
gradually adopted, as quicker, more convenient, and taking 
up less room ; and it came into general use in the tenth 
century. Uncial characters were still used, but only when 
a more costly and finer copy of any writing was desired, and 
almost exclusively for copies of N. T. manuscripts, — as, for 
instance, Codex S of the Gospels (in the Vatican Library), 
which, according to its postscript, was written in the year 
949. But by far the majority of N. T. manuscripts since 
the end of the ninth century are in cursive writing. The 
name unciales litterce (literally, ^^ letters the size of an inch") 
was common in Jerome's time,^ but was used only of large 
letters in very fine manuscripts, and not in distinction from 
another form of writing, such as our cursive writing. 

§ 262. 
2. The ancients, and Greek writers in particular, usually 
wrote without stops, and even without any intervals or spaces 
between the words (scripiio continua). Aristotle, indeed, 
speaks of signs of punctuation, and Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium and Alexandria (circ. B.C. 200) reduced these to a 
system ; and hence we find traces of punctuation in Cicero 
and others (cf. Jahn, BibL ArchceoL i. 1, p. 477). In a 
grammatical work still extant, under the name of Dionysius 
Thrax, who must have lived at Rome under Pompey, a 
threefold punctuation is expressly named : (a) <rrt/y/i^ reXe/o, 

^ Prssf, in Johum, Jin, : Haheant^ qui volunt^ veteres libros vel in mem" 
hranis purpureis, auro argenioqtte descriptos vel unciaubus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, LITTERIS, onera magis exarata quam codices, dummodo mihi meisque 
permiltant pauperes habere schedulas et non tarn pulchros codices quam 
emendates. 
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(b) a-Ttr/firj fiiai], (c) inroaTiy/xi]^ — words which evidently 
describe three different kinds of stops. Bat these signs 
would be used mainly and almost exclusively in the schools 
of grammarians, and in the case of very old writings in places 
where the connection was doubtful or disputed^ but not in 
any regular or systematic way by the writers themselves. 
Thus, with reference to the N. T. writings, we may with 
certainty conclude that the authors wrote and published 
their mss. without divisions of words or signs of punctuation, 
and only indicated perhaps the beginnings of new sections. 
The union or separation of letters and sentences was left to 
the judgment of the reader. Several of our oldest mss. of 
the N. T. have really no divisions of words or signs of punc- 
tuation whatever — as, for instance, the Codex Yaticanus and 
others. Accordingly we often meet with discussions, in 
works of Church writers, as to what division is to be made^ 
with what word such and such a sentence begins or ends ; 
but they never appeal to any old and correct mss., wherein a 
division or interpunctuation made by the writers themselves 
has been retained. Thus, for example, there was a discussion 
about the true punctuation in John i. 3. Irenseus, Ter*- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and other Alexandrines, here 
take h yeyovev with what follows, thus : " What was made 
was life in Him," or "what was in Him was life;*' and so 
many mss. and editions read (as also Lachmann in his text). 
This division was afterwards rejected by the doctors of the 
Church, chiefly indeed because the passage thus read was 
used by the Macedonians in support of their belief that the 
Holy Ghost was created by the Son : thus, by Epiphanius 
{AncoratuSy 75), who takes ovSe hf h ryeyoveu h airr^ together ; 
and by Chrysostom {HomiL in Joatin.), who joins h yeyovev 
with what precedes, and begins a new clause with a/ air^.^ 

^ Ov yxp J«) r^¥ ri'ktietv vrtyft^t t$ oM h ivi^ivofitp Ketrd rovf a!pS' 
r/xo^f (the MacedonianB). *£xf?iro/ ydp fiouX6fAtP0t to vptvfAa xnrrop 
tlfFihy (petaiit yiyoptif h ctvr^, ^aii) ^y . . . ho retvn/iP d^itrtf, M ngy 
ifHtOfAivfAiinfiP MufAtv dpety»6wiM rt kuI %i,iyn<n¥' rig JiiiortP tLvri/i\ ro fMxfii 
rw yiyovtp dvaxavatit rw "hoyor tJra dTo r^i i^iig hi^Mg dp^a&m r^c 
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This is no doubt the right connection and reading of the 
words, and the one which the evangelist himself intended. 
Bat it is clear from the statements of Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and others, that nothing whatever was known to them of the 
evangelist himself having made any division or put in any 
signs of a division in his MS. The absence of any spaces 
between the words, and of any signs of punctuation, must 
have made the reading of the text and the discovery of the 
sense very difficult, and often uncertain ; and doubtless mis- 
taken constructions would frequently be made (cf . Hug, i. 
§ 43). It was natural that the more any one in the churches 
made use of the N. T. writings, the more he would feel the 
need of making the sense more evident by the insertion of 
marks. This was done by some copyists (or owners of manu- 
scripts), first in single passages, where the true punctuation 
was uncertain, and of importance in deciding the sense, espe- 
cially with reference to certain doctrines ; as, for instance, in 
the Codex Alexandrinua and the Codex Cantabr. (which are 
written in the ecriptio continua), John i. 3 has a point or 
dot after the ovSk &, the sign of connection adopted by 
the Alexandrines. This marking of the punctuation would 
gradually become more general and minute, and longer 
pauses were distinguished by a point, or by a separation of 
the lines : as e.g. in the Codex Alexandrinus a point or dot is 
put at the top) at the end of sentences, and occasionally at 
the subdivisions of sentences ; but this is done merely accord- 
ing to the judgment of the individual copyist. 

A more definite form was given to this method of punc- 
tuation in writing by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria, 
who, in an edition of the Pauline Epistles prepared by him 
in the year 458,^ and dedicated to the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, for the convenience of the private reader and prelector, 
adopted the plan of putting in each line just so many words 
as might be read successively in one breath, in order to make 
the words of the writer intelligible and harmonious — wpo^ 
€v(n]fiov avofyvtoa-tv ; and some ten years later he arranged in 

^ Not, as it is now usually given, 462 : he himself names the year 
174 of the Diodesian era, s 458. 
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the same manner the Acts of the Apostles and the General 
Epistles.^ In his division of the text he seems to have had 
respect not so much to the logical relation of the seyeral 
sentences to each other as to the rhythm^ pointing out by it 
where the reader should pause. Accordingly the several 
lines, called artxpi — ^just as this method of writing is called 
^myrfiov or <m'xrfpm ypd<l>€iVy <m')(pfieTpla — vary in length, 
and are generally smaller in the epistles than in the historical 
narrative of the Acts : cf. e.g. Acts i. 1, 2 with Tit ii. 2, 3; 
De Wette, § 29, a, note b. Euthalius in this arrangement 
had in mind the manner in which the poetical books of the 
O. T. had been written. Tregelles, without sufficient ground, 
thinks that Euthalius found this arrangement already in the 
books named, and adopted it (from Pamphilus). Indeed, it 
is not certain whether Euthalius wrote the Gospels sticho^ 
metrically himself ; Tregelles thinks that the Gospels were 
thus written before the other books. But this does not seem 
at all probable, though it is certain they were thus written 
afterwards. This manner of writing, cri'x^pw^ soon became 
general even beyond Egypt, and we find it in several of our 
oldest MSS. (see Hug, § 44 ; ed. 4, 218, note). Afterwards, 
in order to save room, each of the crvxp^ did not occupy a 
line ; but they were separated and marked off by points, or 
by a larger letter at the beginning of each (see De Wette, 
§ 29, b). It was usual to number the trrl'xpiy and to put the 
total at the end ; and we find these numbers retained in 
many later mss. which are not written stichometrically. In 
some MSS. of the Gospels we find not only the number of 
the <rrixoiy but that of the jyrifiara also given. This cannot 
mean the number of the words — for the numbers are much 
too small — but the number of the clauses or sentences. The 
numbers of the arlxo^ and of the prjixara do not differ much: 
that of the prffiaTa is commonly a little larger, but occasion- 
ally it is smaller, than that of the crlxoi (see B. Simon's 
KriL Schr. Hb. d. N. 71) : their exact relation to each other 

^ He speaks of his arrangement in a treatise published by Zacagni, 
Collectanea monum. vet. Eccles. Grssc., Rome 1698, L 403 sqq. ; and 
Gallandi, BibUoth, Pa/mm, z. 199 sqq. 
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is not clear ; perhaps in the pi^fiara we have a later emen- 
dation of the division into arixpi. 

The manuscripts that have the <rrixpiy whether written in 
separate lines or not, have no other kind of punctuation 
besides the <rrv)(pi. But where the crtxpt were not adopted^ 
a need was naturally felt of some other signs of punctuation 
in order to make the meaning clear, and we find varieties of 
these even without any clear division of iwords. In some 
HSS. a cross is used for every sort of punctuation, or two 
dots, one above another ; in other MSS. a cross is used, like 
our full stop, at the end of sentences only ; and others, be* 
sides the point or dot, have a stroke like our comma. Others, 
again, have three marks of punctuation, as was probably 
usual (according to the statement before referred to of Dio- 
nysins Thrax) among the Greek grammarians, and as it is 
expressly stated by Isidore of Spain {pb. 636) in his Origerij 
L 19,^ — the main stop at the end of a period being a point 
at the top (like our colon in Greek), the intermediate one 
(about the value of our colon) being a point in the middle, 
and the shortest (about the value of our comma) a point at 
the foot of the letter. Thus we find Codex E of the Gospels 
(Basiliensis) punctuated. Our present method of punctua- 
tion was perfected some time after the invention of printing, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, by Aldus and 
Paulus Manutius. The separation of words by means of 
points or intervals between the several words did not become 
customary before the ninth century. 

From what has now been said, it appears that we have no 
external testimony whatever as to the correctness or incor- 

^ Ubi in initio pronuntiationis necdum plena pars senstts est, et tamen 
respirare oportety Jit comma, id est particula sensus^ punctusque ad unam 
Uteram ponitur et vacatur suhdistinctio ab eo, quod punctum subtus^ id est 
ad unam Uteram accipit. Ubi autem in sequentibus jam sententia sensum 
prsBstat, sed adhuc aUquid superest de sententim plenitudine^ fit COLON 
mediamque Uteram puncto notamus et mediam disUnctionem vocamus^ qui 
punctum ad mediam Uteram ponimus. Ubi vero jam per gradus pronun^ 
tiando plenam sententias clausulam facimus, Jit periodus, punctumque ad 
caput Uterm ponimus et vacatur distinctiOf i.e. disjunction quia integram 
separat sententiam. 
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rectness of the punctuation adopted, and the division of 
words made. What we find in the oldest vss. was not the 
work of the authors themselves, but of their editors, the 
copyists, or the readers ; and it simply shows us their view, 
their explanation of the several passages. In doubtful cases 
the decision as to the right punctuation and division of words 
must depend solely on internal considerations — ^the inner 
appropriateness or otherwise of this or that division or cor- 
rection : whether, for instance, with reference to the division 
of words, we are to read in Phil. i. 1, crvv hruTKinrois^ or, 
with Chrysostom and many MSS., crvpeirurtciiroi^ as one 
word; and in Gal. i. 9, irpoeipi^Kafieif or irpoelfyqica fihf. 
And in like manner with reference to the punctuation.^ 

§ 263. 

3. The same is true of the aecentSy the breathings^ and of 
iota suhscriptum : they certainly did not come from the pens 
of the N. T. writers themselves. 

(a.) Our present system of Greek accentuation is attributed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium (b.c. 200) ; but for a long 
time it was only used in the schools of grammarians, and 
applied to the writings of the classic authors, though these 
authors themselves had not used them ; nor certainly had 
they been used by the N. T. writers. Epiphanius^ informs 
us that in his day the Greek translation of the O. T. books 
had by some been accentuated, — as he expresses it, <rri^€af 
Karh m-pocwBlav ; and this was probably done at the same 
time by some copyists of the N. T. books. We know re- 
garding Euthalius,' that in his stichometric edition of the 
Acts and the General Epistles he added the accents. We 
find the accents likewise in some of the oldest mss. of the 

^ Gf. *RoaALL, Diss, de auctoritate tt antiquitate interpunctumis tn 
N. T., Konigsbeig 1734, 4to. 

* De ponder, et mensitr, c. ii. : *£vf/)i) li nine xard vpoatth'etp ivri^ttp 
retg ypot^dg^ kuI vtpl tup vpovtt^av r»dft* o^ui, ('), 2«r9f /« C), /^upim(), 
yf/t^i ('), Ttptavuftiifn Q, *.T.X. 

' P. 201 in GallandI : Tip rs tZp vpA^tap /3//3Xoy eifiu Kcti xa^'kiKuw 
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N. T. t but they are wanting in other very old MSS., and 
tbej did not come into general use before the tenth century. 

(6.) The spiritus asper was in ancient Greek written as a 
distinct letter H (whence the Latin H) : thus we find it on 
ancient monuments (e.g. HOI = oi), but never m manu- 
scripts* Aristophanes of Byzantium introduced the sign 
|- for the apiriUis aaper^ and a corresponding sign -| for 
the spiritus lenis (the two halves of the letter H) ; and from 
these, which we find in the Codex Vaticanus, the present 
signs have been developed. But in several of the oldest 
MSS. we find no accents; and it is very probable that the 
N. T. writers themselves did not use them, not certainly 
with any system or constancy. 

(c.) The iota subacripium was anciently written as a sepa- 
rate letter following the vowel, e.g. TTXHI^ OASlIy and 
thus it is found in old inscriptions ; but it is often omitted 
even in the oldest. It gradually fell into disuse, and is not 
met with in the oldest MSS. of the N. T. ; but it again makes 
its appearance in cursive writing, where it is auhscriptumy — 
this iota subscripium having become usual only in cursive 
%vriting. We have every reason to conclude that the N. T. 
writers in their autogi^aphs used neither the iota poatacriptum 
nor the iota aubacriptum. If this be correct, it follows that 
we cannot decide from manuscripts or other external wit- 
nesses whether, for example, we are to read avrq^ or avrfiy 
or ainy : this must be inferred from the connection.^ 

§264. 
4. The divisions of our N. T. books into chaptera and 
veraea were not the work of the first writers, and those we 
now have are comparatively of late origin. The writers of 
our Gospels and Epistles certainly did not make any such 
divisions as our verses, any more than do other prose writers 
in ancient or modem times divide their writings into short 
portions. We cannot tell whether any main sections and 
divisions were marked by beginning a new line, or by a short 

* [See ScRTVENEB, Introdwdon to ihe Criticism of the N, 7!, pp. 
88-42.— Tr.] 
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interval, or the like ; bat it is certain this was not done in 
such a manner by them, that any special importance was 
attached to it so as to retain it unchanged. Nor can such 
divisions be regarded as connected with the integrity of the 
text : the writers did not certainly designate or reckon such 
sections with numbers. But it was natural, when these writ- 
ings came to be reverenced in the Church, and to be regu- 
larly read and commented upon, that the several sections of 
any book should be distinguished and marked off by some 
special signs. This was probably done as early as the second 
century. Tertullian often speaks of the chapters of a book, 
. e.g. of the Gospel of St. John, or of 1st Corinthians : see ad 
uxoremy ii. 2 : numquidy inquam^ de illo capUulo sibi blandiiintur 
primcB ad Corinthiosj ubi scriptum est : si quis /rater infideUm 
hahet uaorem; again, de pudic. 16; de came Christie 19. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (in Euseb. vii. 25) says that some 
had examined the Apocalypse " chapter by chapter *' (/ca0^ 
eKoarov K€<f>aKatov). Probably these were not, as some think 
(De Wette, Tregelles), merely fanciful divisions, which each 
reader made as he liked, but that they had been distinct 
sections in the manuscripts, and were now made more marked 
and observable. Still the copyists adopted these in a very 
loose manner, not considering themselves bound to any divi- 
sion which they found ready to their hand. Fixed divisions 
are not traceable till later, though we find them long before 
Qur division into chapters. The following points, however, 
are here to be observed :^- 

(a.) A division of the Gospels into small sections or para- 
graphs, called distinctively K€<f>a\jeuiy and much smaller than 
our chapters,^ became very common and widely spread. They 
are called the Ammonian or Ammonian-Emebian sections. 
Ammonius of Alexandria, about the middle of the third cen- 
tury, made a Harmony of the Gospels, — to SaA recrcapanv 
€varf/e7uop, as Eusebius calls it in a letter to Carpianus. His 

1 In Matthew there are 355, in Mark 234, in Luke 342, in John 231— 
making in all, 1162. This is the number given by CiESARius (a brother 
of Gregory Nazianzen), Dial i. 39, and by Epiphanios, Ancor. 60, p. 
54 ; and the Mss. which have these sectionB marked tally with this. 
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plan was this. He took St. Matthew's Gospel as his standard, 
and placed the corresponding narratives of the other three 
evangelists side by side with it, probably inserting those which 
do not occur in Matthew. In order to improve this arrange- 
ment| Eusebius added his ten so-called canons^ which gave 
lists of the several K€<l)d\aiay corresponding to each other in 
the several Gospels : in the first canon he gives those chap- 
ters which all four evangelists have in common; in the second, 
those in which Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree; in the third, 
those which Matthew, Luke, and John have, and so on ; in 
the ninth, those which Luke and Mark only have; and in the 
tenth, those which occur in one only of the evangelists. The 
chapters are numbered separately in each Gospel, according 
to the order in which they occur, t.e. in Matthew from 1 to 
355; and so in the other three, from 1 onwards, just as they 
are placed in each. Whether these numbers are derived 
from Ammonins — he having introduced them before he 
completed his Harmony, and made them the basis thereof — 
or whether Eusebius himself introduced them (as Wetstein, 
Prolegg* p. 69, thinks), cannot now with certainty be told. 
Li both die Greek and the Latin manuscripts these chapters 
are marked with their appropriate numbers, and beneath the 
number of the chapter is written the number of the canon to 
which it belongs. For example, Matt. i. 19 sqq. is marked 

thus, ~, A being the number of the section (4) of Matthew, 

and I (ten) the number of the canon, — thus intimating that 
the section is to be found only in this Gospel. Again, Mark 

i. 7, 8, is marked -, i.e. the 4th section of Mark belonging 

to the first canon, = a section for which we have parallels in 
the other three Gospels. This plan both of the sections and 
of the canons is adopted in many old editions of the Greek 
text, and of the Latin version of the Gospels.^ 

(6.) At a later date we find, together with these Ammonian- 

1 Also in the Greek text of Matthjei's small edition, in Tischen- 
dorf's ed 7, crU. maj. ; and for the Vulgate, in Lachmann's larger 
edition. 
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Eusebian sections, another division of the Gospels into larger 
sections called rirXoiy and so called^ doubtless, because it was 
usual to put before each of these larger sections a summaiy of 
contents, or titulum. The Latins called these sections breves^ 
and the summaries of contents h^maria* The inventor of 
these divisions is not known, but they do not seem to have 
been in use much before the fifth century. We find them 
used only in Euthymius and Theophylact, and they appear in 
the manuscripts side by side with the sections* Their number 
(as Suidas, a.v.^ tells us, and the M8S. of the Gospels agree 
with his statement) was 68 in St. Matthew, 48 in St. Marik, 
83 in St. Luke, 18 in St. John. Thus they are totally 
different from the K€<f>aKaui, and more closely resemble our 
chapters ; but, excepting in St John, they are much smaller. 

(c.) As to the other N. T. books, we know that Euthalios 
prefixed rh r&v K€^>aKcUa>v €K0€<nVy which he had already 
met with in the Pauline Epistles, to his stichometnc edi- 
tion of the Acts and the Epistles.^ He himself completes 
this hcB^aiVj ue. a table of contents of the several /ce^Xoio, 
in the Acts and General Epistles; and thus the ic^MiXoia 
must have been already in use as recognised sections. Still 
we know not when or by whom they were introduced. In 
the edition of Euthalius they are numbered with letters. 
These numbers are (see De Wette, § 30, c, note a) : in the 
Acts, forty chapters; Eomans, nineteen; 1st Corinthians, 
nine; Galatians, twelve; 1st John, seven; 1st Timothy, 
eighteen. They varied greatly in length in the several Ixxdcs, 
but were generally smaller than our chapters, and only occa- 
sionally larger. Lists like these, which in Latin are called 
capitulationesy were afterwards usually put at the end of the 
manuscripts. Euthalius also speaks of smaller sub-sections 
(yiroBtaipio'cisi) which he had marked with asterisks. 

(d.) The Apocalypse was divided by Andreas bishop of 
CsBsarea (in Cappadocia) into 24 Tioyoi and 72 Ke<f>dKaia. 

(e.) Our present division into chapters probably dates from 

^ , . . hi ruv 90^tnur»p ripl xul WtAoxpt^r^ vuripttp nfiZif vtvopnfAhnp. 
This leads us to think of Theodobe of Mopsuestia, but we cannot be 
certain. 
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the thirteenth century, and is due to Cardinal Hugo Carensis 
(a sancto Caroy St. Cher, ob. 1263). He made this division 
for both the O. and N. T. (see EmUitung i. A. T. § 334) in 
his Latin collection of sermons, in order that he might with 
more readiness refer to the several passages in a Concord- 
ance of the Vulgate. This new division soon obtained a 
footing in the Western Church, and before the end of the 
thirteenth century other theologians began to use it in their 
citations. It was transferred from the Vulgate to the ori- 
ginal text, but not probably before the middle of the fifteenth 
century (cf. Tregelles, p. 33). We find it in the first printed 
editions of the N. T., and in all subsequent ones. 

(/.) Our verse divisions were made by Robert Stephens 
in 1551. Hugo had, indeed, divided his chapters into sub- 
sections longer than our verses, which he marked with Roman 
capitals — A, By C, D, E, F, G ; but these were not adopted 
in the printed editions. Still the need of a more exact sys- 
tem of reference was felt, and smaller sections were adopted. 
Paginus, in his new Latin version of the Bible in 1528, divided 
the chapters of the N. T. into verses, which he numbered ; 
but these were longer than our present verses, which must 
be traced to Robert Stephens (Etienne), made by him when 
he was persecuted by the doctors of the Sorbonne in Paris 
(1550) and fled to Genf. He made them during his journey 
from Paris to Lyons (inter eqvitandum). We accordingly 
find our verses in the fourth edition of Stephens' N. T. 1551; 
and they soon were generally adopted in the Roman Catholic 
as well as in the evangelical Churches, in the original Greek 
text, and in the various versions. Stephens says, in the pre- 
face to that 1551 edition of the N. T., that in this arrange- 
ment he had followed in the main the divisions traceable in 
the oldest Greek and Latin mss., evidently referring to the 
old stichoi; but it is clear, from the way in which he expresses 
himself, that his main purpose in this remark is to meet the 
objections which might be urged against his scheme on the 
ground of its novelty. 

(g.) It is evident from what has now been advanced, that 
these various divisions of the sacred text cannot be regarded 
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as auiJioritatively binding upon us. They were not made by 
the original writers of the books, but long afterwards, and by 
individuals whose method of dividing Scripture into larger 
and smaller portions was afterwards generally adopted. As 
Scripture is at present used, these divisions into chapters and 
verses are very convenient, and it would not be wise to alter 
them* Still it cannot be denied that, in many instances, 
they do not correspond with the sense. But though they 
may not be trusted always in exposition, and though no spe- 
cial weight can be attached to them, it has become general 
in many editions even of the N. T. to distinguish not only 
the chapters, but even the verses, by making each a distinct 
paragraph beginning on a new line. This is quite inappro- 
priate, for the several verses by no means contain, each of 
them, a distinct thought. Expositors can no more regard 
these divisions into chapters and verses as of binding autho- 
rity, than they can thus regard the ordinary punctuation. 

§265. 
5. The divisions of the text which we have been describing 
are different from those defined for the Church's guidance 
in public reading of the Scriptures, and which have now 
become the Lessons or wepucoiral of the Church. There can 
be no doubt that comparatively early, when tlie writings of 
the N. T. had obtained a settled esteem and authority, they 
were used side by side with the O. T. books in the public 
lessons of the Church for edification and instruction. For a 
long time they were wont to be read before the congregations 
in sections selected at will. Certain passages were fixed only 
for the festival days ; e.g. at Easter, the account of the re- 
surrection given in the Gospels, the narratives of the several 
evangelists being read on successive days. The history of 
the crucifixion was read only on one day, and then the narra- 
tive of Matthew's Gospel was chosen. During the interval 
between Easter and Whitsuntide the book of the Acts was 
read in many places; in the churches of Gaul and Spain 
the Apocalypse was also read during those weeks. Euthalius 
himself tells us that, in his stichometric edition, the Acts and 
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Spistles were divided into as many sections as there were 
Sundays in the year, including the main festival days, i.e. 
into 57 sections; and each of these sections was as long as from 
three to five of our chapters (see De Wette, § 31, a, note b). 
Euthalius seems to haye himself made this division. About 
this time it was usual not to divide all the N. T. books into 
these avaryvdHrei^y but simply to select portions like the mDDn 
among the Jews, which were lessons for reading selected from 
the prophetical books of the O. T* These portions were 
selected for every Sunday and festival day, — one from the 
Gospels, and another from the Epistles. This was the custom 
in the Western Church even from the middle of the fifth 
century. Claudius Mamercus prepared a Lectionary of this 
kind for the Gallic Church in the year 450, and Musseus 
in 458 for the Church at Marseilles. Similar Lectionaries 
were used in the Greek Church from the eighth century 
downwards, from the time of Johannus Damascenus. This 
was the origin of our irepiKoiral or Church Lessons, the his- 
tory of which is very obscure, but belongs to the department 
of practical theology.^ These Church Lessons were collec- 
tively written in separate books — iicKoyaitoVj lectionarium ; 
those containing the selections from the Gospels evangeliarium 
or evangelistariumy and those from the Epistles epistolare or 
(especially those from St. Paul's Epistles) a7ro<rro\o9, and 
those from the Book of the Acts 7r/wifa7ro<rroXo9. The be- 
ginnings and endings of these Lessons are marked in some 
complete manuscripts of the N. T., and in various printed 
editions of the Greek N. T., €.g. in both of those by Matthai. 

§266. 
6. As to the titles or superscriptions usually prefixed in 
the manuscripts and printed copies of the N. T. books, we 
have already spoken of them as far as the Gospels, the Acts, 
the Epistles to the Hebrews, and the Ephesians are con- 
cerned. As we have seen in the case of these books, so also 

^ See especially E. Ranke, Das Kirchliche Perikopensystem, etc., 
Berlin 1847 ; and his article Perikoperiy in Hebzoq^S ReaUEncykbp. 
ToL xi. 
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do we find it with the rest, viz. that these titles have not 
come to us from the writers of the books ; and this indeed 
is clear from the form and character of the titles, e^. ^^ the 
First" or "the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians;** 
<*the First, Second, Third Epistle of St. John," etc. They 
differ likewise in different MSS. in some verbal points, but 
not materially ; and they correspond with the earliest eccle- 
siastical traditions concerning them. Besides these titles or 
superscriptions, many manuscripts have postscripts appended 
to the several books ; but these vary greatly. They some- 
times name the author of the foregoing treatise, or simply 
say that this is the end of the work, or specify the time and 
place of writing, as €,g. in the Pauline Epistles, where the 
person who conveys the epistle is sometimes named. These 
postscripts, as is universally allowed, are the work of later 
copyists. They are almost all wanting in the oldest mss. ; 
and where they do occur, they are simpler in the older than 
in the later. The most frequent are those which Euthalius 
gives in his stichometric edition ; and these are for the most 
part adopted into the earlier printed editions of the N. T., 
though they are generally aUowed to be erroneous: e.g.j 
the Epistle to the Galatians is described as written from 
Bome, and 1st Thessalonians from Athens. Modern critical 
editions of the N. T. rightly omit them. 



INTERNAL HISTOEY OF THE TEXT. 

§267. 
The question which we have here to consider is, whether 
the text of the N. T. books has been handed down to us 
from the time when it was first written unfalsified; or 
whether it has, in the course of time, undergone changes 
over and above those additions and divisions which we have 
hitherto considered, and which were in part connected with 
their authorship — changes that have affected the words, and 
even the sense. The earliest printed copies of the 'Greek 
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Testament (in the year 1514 et sqq.) present many varia- 
tions, bat these are not in general very important or material. 
The same may be said of subsequent editions, wherein the 
text gradually became more settled and unifoi^m, until, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, its form became quite fixed and stereo- 
typed as the teatus receptus. This received text was regarded 
with such reverence, and as possessing such high authority, 
that any departure from it was considered objectionable and 
wrong. Indeed, it was by many taken for granted that this 
iextus reeepttu was the only true one ; and its authority as a 
standard was extended to the division of words, the punctua- 
tion, the breathings and accents which it presented. After 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the learned English 
theologians Walton, Fell, and afterwards Mill (1707), com- 
piled a very copious apparatus eriticusy by comparing the 
received text with Greek MS8. of the N. T. and other 
witnesses ; but they did not venture to alter or amend the 
text in their editions of it. Ben6£L (1734) was the first 
to publish a teict differing in many places from the tex'tus 
receptus; but even he did not venture to adopt readings 
which were not found in earlier editions. This was not 
done until much later, and by the German scholars Gbies- 
BACH, Matt£L£i, Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf, and 
others. The several versions of the N. T. text which these 
scholars give, not only differ more or less from the previous 
received text, but present many differences when compared 
with each other. In our day, therefore, there is no such 
general certainty entertained .as formerly with reference to 
the teatus recepttis; the certainty and authority attributed 
thereto having been merely chimerical and imaginary. With 
many different editions of the text before him, containing a 
multitude of various readings that more or less affect the 
sense, the student of Scripture has now, in the first place, to 
inquire what is the bearing of these upon each other, and 
what is the true and original reading in each particular case. 
The questions therefore arise. How is he to find this out ? 
and what are those original testimonies which he is to appeal 
VOL. II. u 
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to for the N. T. text? It would be a very simple matter if 
we had the original documents or autographs of the several 
books; as each came from the pen of its author. But this^ as 
every one knows, is not the case : we have not even a trace 
in the early centuries of the Church's history that any such 
originals were extant and acknowledged (cf. De Wette, § 27). 
Had such originals existed in the time of such Fathers as 
TertuUian and Origen, these writers would not fail to have 
appealed to the autograph copies in their controversies with 
heretics, €.g. with the Marcionites concerning the true text 
of certain N. T. passages. We may take it as certain that 
those autographs had already been lost, and no longer were 
extant at the time when the N. T. Canon was closed. By 
constant use, and on account of the copies made, the originals 
must have been worn out and laid aside ; and new, cleaner 
copies supplanted them even in the places to which they had 
primarily been sent : for there was not sufficient importance 
and sanctity attached at the outset to the originals, to lead 
to their preservation as standards of comparison and appeal 
by which to test and correct the later MSS. The epistles 
and the other N. T. writings were circulated far and wide by 
means of copies, and copies of copies, more or less directly 
connected with the primary autographs. Seeing, then, that 
we possess no more express and certain witnesses of this 
primary and autograph text, we must endeavour to find out 
what the text was, tracing it as far back towards the ori- 
ginals as we can. We must arrive at a conclusion as to the 
truest text by a consideration of these testimonies. They are : 
(A) the Greek MSS. which have come down to us ; (B) the 
ancient versions ; and (C) the testimonies of early writers in 
the Church. 



A.— GREEK MANUSCRIPTS OF THE N. T. 

§268. 
There are several MSS. of the Greek Testament lying 
scattered in the libraries of different countries, — in Paris^ 
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Spain, Italy (especially in Florence and Rome), and in the 
cloisters of Turkey in Europe and of Asia. Not reckoning 
the lectionaries, no fewer than 700 of these have been made 
use of 9 or at least are known ;^ but these are by no means all 
alike perfect. Before noticing seriatim the most important 
of these, I will offer the following more general remarks : — 

1. Some manuscripts contain the entire Greek Bible, the 
books of the O. T. according to the LXX., together with 
those of the New, and the Apocrypha intervening. Others, 
again, contain simply the N. T. ; and of these, some have not 
all the N. T. books, some have but a few. The MSS. of the 
Gospels are most numerous, those of the Pauline Epistles 
next. The number containing the General Epistles and the 
book of the Acts is smaller ; and we have the fewest of the 
Apocalypse, — a book which, during the early centuries, was 
received with doubt in the Greek Churches, who hesitated 
to place it among the canonical books, and which was com- 
paratively little read, even in those Churches fully recognis- 
ing its canonicity, and was therefore less frequently copied. 

2. The N. T. writers must certainly have used charta^ 
Xo-prq^ (2 John 12), a material made from the Egyptian 
papyrus reed, and of which many varieties were in use at the 
time, — some of it very strong and stout, as Hieratic paper, 
appropriated to sacred uses, and some of a thinner texture, 
as e.g. the Augustine, Livian, or Claudian, — names derived 
from Augustus, Livia, and Claudius ; and of these the last 
was stronger than the two others, and held an intermediate 
place between the Hieratic on the one hand, and the Augus- 
tine and Livian on the other. It was probably upon this 
material that the first copies of the N. T. books were made ; 
but no MSS. of the N. T. written upon the Egyptian papyrus 
have come down to us: all that we possess are either on 
parchment or vellum, or upon the different kinds of paper 
afterwards used. Yellum was the costliest and most durable 
material. Constantino the Great had fifty splendid copies of 
Holy Scripture (not of the Gospels only, as Tregelles says, 
p. 43) made upon parchment, under the direction of Euse- 

^ See GuEBiCKE, p. 648 f., note 2. 
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bias of Csesarea, for the churches of Constantinople.^ The 
codices are written partly upon paper made of cotton or of 
silk (charta bombycinoj serica) — which came into use in the 
eighth century, and quite supplanted the Egyptian paper — 
and partly upon paper made of linen {charta Untea), which 
was used from the thirteenth century downwards, though the 
cotton paper kept its place side by side with it down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

3. As to the outward form or shape of the manuscripts, 
the ancients used rolls for their writings, upon which the 
several leaves were rolled together, so that when they were 
read they had to be unrolled ; and thus doubtless the writers 
of the N. T. books and the first copyists arranged their 
manuscripts. This, however, was found to be so inconve- 
nient, especially for reference, that it was soon given up ; and 
the plan, now universal, of sewing the leaves together was 
introduced. Thus at least all the mss. of the N. T. known 
to us are done, and they consist of sheets folded usually in 
four, five, six, or eight folds, and in different shapes, for the 
most part folio or quarto, and some very small, laid side by 
side, and bound in what we call quarto, octavo, duodecimo^ 
eighteenmo quires. Such is the form, for example, of the 
copies prepared by Eusebius for Constantine : they are ter- 
nions and quaternions, ue. in sheets folded in three or in four. 

4. The manuscripts which have come down to us belong 
to different times, from the fifth, or perhaps the fourth, 
century downwards to the sixteenth ; and the style of writing 
greatly varies in them, many (and these the oldest) in uncial 
characters, and the rest (and these by far the most numerous) 
in cursive writing, in the scriptio contintia^ or with division of 
words, and breaks or pauses, with and without accentuation, 
punctuation more or less fully marked, and so forth. The 
different forms of the MSS., the material on which they are 
written, the manner of writing and spelling, are the main 
things which help us to decide the date and the country to 
which they severally belong.* There are other marks, too, 

^ Eusebius, Vita Constant iv. 86, 37. 

• Bebn. de Montfaucon, PalsBographia GrmcOy Paris 1708, foL See 
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ID the writing, which enable us to cfecide^—^as, for instance, 
the menohgia {fjurivoX6yu>v) appended, ue* the tables of 
saints* days upon which certain portions of Scripture were 
.appointed to be read; for sometimes we find certain days 
wanting, or mentioned for the first time, in honour of certain 
saints who now were dead, or who belonged to the country 
in which the MS. was written. Sometimes the name of the 
writer of the codex is given, and even the date ; but there 
is uncertainty here : for it is doubtful whether the statement 
refers to the codex before us, or to some earlier one, of 
which this is a copy, the later copyist mechanically copying 
the name and date of the earlier one before him. When 
we do not find these express signs, there is much uncertainty 
and room for doubt in forming our opinion concerning the 
date and country of the MS. from other indications, so that 
opinions differ greatly concerning the age of the various 
codices ; and we can only decide with certainty which belong 
to an early and which to a late date, without being able to 
name even the century to which they severally belong, or 
anything more definite. In order to be able to form an 
opinion, a long and painstaking f amih'arity with the subject, 
a thorough knowledge of all the facts and circumstances to 
be taken into account, and a special aptitude and tact^ are 
necessary. 

5. The manuscripts which contain the Greek text only 
are called Codices puri. Many contain also a commentary, 
scholia, or translation ; and these are called Codices mixti. 
Manuscripts with a translation are called Codices bilingues ; 
and when the translation is a Latin one, Codices G^rceco- 
Latini^ the Latin being either the Vulgate, or, in the oldest 
MSS., a version before the time of Jerome. The translation 
is put in a separate column, or in the margin, or in lines 
alternating with the Greek {cum versions interlineari). There 

also the fac-similes of the different MSS. given in voL i. of Tischendorf s 
nohle edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, where plates 20 and 21 present 
fac-similes of MSS. from those of the oldest Greek down to the seventh 
century. [See also the plates and explanations in Scrtveneb's Plain 
Introduction to ths Criticism of the N. T., Cambridge 1861.] 
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has been much difference of opinion concerning the valae 
of these Codd. Grceco-Latini^ especially the oldest of them. 
Some have supposed that the Greek text has been altered 
and accommodated to the Latin ; and thus B. Simon, Chr. 
Ben. Michaelis, and Wetstein* The last-named critic espe- 
cially entertained this suspicion, not only with reference to 
the GrsBco-Latin MSS., but concerning the other MSS. which 
have no Latin translation but were made to harmonize with 
the Latin standard; and he therefore calls them Codices 
Latinizantes. But other scholars, e.g. Semler, Griesbachy 
Woide, J. D. Michaelis, have vindicated these codices from 
this suspicion, and it is now generally regarded as un- 
grounded : indeed, in itself it is quite improbable ; for even 
in the Western Church the exact knowledge and study of 
the Greek text were kept up, and the Latin versions were 
not so highly esteemed as to be regarded as of higher autho- 
rity. There are some MSS., indeed, in which alterations seem 
to have been made in the Greek, so as to harmonize it with 
the Vulgate ; but these are comparatively modem, t.e. about 
the fifteenth century ; and the changes do not occur through- 
out, but only in certain places. 

6. Besides the manuscripts containing the entire N. T.^ or 
certain portions or books {codices textus perpetui)y there are 
many which give only the portions selected for reading in 
the churches, — the avar/vdaei^ or Pericopoi, codices eccle* 
siasticiy lectionaria. As to the text of this class of MSS., we 
find slight alterations in the beginnings of the passages 
given, so as to make them appropriate and complete in them- 
selves, as lessons taken out of their context, — ^the omission, 
for example, of connecting particles, or the addition of a few 
introductory words, " The Lord saith," etc. These altera- 
tions, whether additions or omissions, have often been incor- 
porated subsequently in other manuscripts which contain the 
text in full, but which were used for reading in the Church, 
and in which the several lessons are marked. In the study 
of textual criticism, it is not unimportant to know the be- 
ginnings of the several lessons appointed to be read in the 
churches. For instance, Luke vii. 31 begins one of these 
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lessons; and the words elirep 6 Kvpio^ were prefixed, and 
made their way into many later mss. thns : etire Se 6 Kvpio^. 
Again, in Acts x. 21, after avZpa/; the received text has tou9 
airecTCLKfikvov^; airo rod KopvrjXiov irpo^ axnoVj which was 
inserted at the beginning of a Church lesson, for the purpose 
of informing the hearer who the men were that are here 
mentioned, but which are unnecessary for a reader of the 
entire narrative, to whom this would be obvious from the 
context. 

7« In order to designate the several manuscripts, it has 
been customary since the time of Wetstein to use for the 
uncial MSS. the Eoman capitals A, B, C, etc., and for the 
smaller or cursive mss. the Arabic figures 1, 2, 3, and so on ; 
and in particular, to denote the difTerent portions of the 
N. T., viz., (1) the Gospels; (2) the Acts and General 
Epistles ; (3) the Pauline Epistles ; and (4) the Eevelation. 
Thus the same letters and figures denote different codices, 
when applied to these different parts of the 1^. T. ; and often 
one and the same codex, especially in the cursive mss., is 
•named for these different portions. This must be regarded 
as an unfortunate circumstance, though it cannot well be 
obviated without introducing new perplexities. 



Notices of the several Manuscripts* 

§269. 

The oldest and most important manuscripts of the N. T. 
are the Codices A, B, and C, to which we must now add K, 
the Sinaitic MS., all of which originally contained the entire 
Greek Bible, Old and New Testaments, and which belong 
to a time when the improvements made by Euthalius, and in 
particular the stichometric method of writing, had not yet 
been introduced, or had not at least become general. 

1. A, or Alexandrinus, which was sent as a present 
from Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, to King 
Charles i. of England, in the year 1628, and which has been 
deposited in the British Museum, London, since 1753. It 
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consists of four folio volumes, the first three containing the 
O. T. in Greek, and the fourth the N« T. This codex has 
several lacunce ; the portions wanting in the N. T. being 
Matt. i. 1-xxv. 6, John vi. 50-viii. 52, 2 Cor. iv. 13-xii. 6. 
It is on vellum, uncial writing, and in double columns, with- 
out accents or breathings, in the scriptio continua ; but the 
ends of words, especially of proper names, are indicated by 
small commas or strokes, and the end of a sentence by a point 
placed at the top of the preceding letter, and the paragraphs 
by a break in the line, or by a larger letter at the beginning 
of the following section. It contains the N. T. books in the 
following order: 1. The Gospels ; 2. The Acts; 3. The General 
Epistles ; 4. The Pauline Epistles, including the Epistle to 
the Hebrews between 2d Thessalonians and 1st Timothy; 
5. The Eevelation. In the CK>spels the Ammonian chapters 
and the Eusebian canons, together with the titKo^ are 
marked ; but the other books have no divisions into chapters 
or avar/vaHrei^. .^Y^h ^^^ ^^^ before been Patriarch of 
Alexandria, brought the codex thence to Constantinople, and 
hence it was called the Codex Alexandrinus.^ According to « 
another account given by a deacon of Cyril's, he received it 
from Mount Athos, where he resided a long time before he 
became Patriarch of Alexandria. But die codex was cer- 
tainly in early times at Alexandria; and according to a 
Latin statement inserted in the beginning of the codex, the 
Alexandrine patriarchate received it as a present in the 
year 1098. It was most probably written at Alexandria. 
Opinions vary greatly concerning its age ; and it is variously 
dated somewhere between the fourth and the tenth century. 
According to a note in Latin by Cyril, the tradition was, 
that the work was written by an Egyptian lady of high rank, 
named Thecla {manu TkeelcBj nobilis fonnincB jEgypiiat)^ in 
the fourth century ; and according to a postscript in Arabic, 
by a female martyr Thecla, who is represented as a disciple 

^ Henoe it was named Codex A, t.e. Alexandrinus, by Walton. 
Wetstein retained this designation, and was led thus to call the other 
uncial codices by the following letters of the alphabet. See Tregelles, 
p. 161. 
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of PaaU Bat we cannot put any reliance upon- these state- 
ments. We may with the highest degree of probability 
conclude that the codex is very old, and was written in 
Egypt not later certainly than the middle of the fifth 
century. Besides the N. T. books, and following them, it 
contains the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, 
and the fragment of a supposed second epistle of Clement's. 
This is the only codex we possess containing these epistles ; 
and in the list of books prefixed both these epistles are named 
among the N. T. writings, just in the same manner as the 
other epistles, and after the Revelation (see Tregelles, p. 154) ; 
and this circumstance indicates the great antiquity of the 
codex, and its Egyptian origin. Its great age is also shown 
by the absence of the arrangement introduced by Euthalius, 
especially supposing it to have been written at Alexandria. 

Woide has published a fac-simile of the portion of this 
codex containing the N. T., printed with type cast for the 
purpose ; and thus the codex in its true and original form is 
presented, London 1786, folio.^ Woide's prolegomena were 
carefully reprinted by Spohn with some additions, and a 
collation of the readings in the codex (^Wbide notitia Cod. 
Alex, eum var. ejus lectt. cur. Spohn^ Leipz. 1788). The 
text had before been carefully examined by various scholars, 
especially by Walton, Mill, Wetstein. Wetstein suspected 
that the codex had been altered into keeping with the Latin 
version ; but Semler (De cetate Cod. Alex, 1760, 4to), and 
still more fully Woide, have vindicated its integrity. Indeed, 
it is very unnatural to suppose that the Alexandrines, or 
Greeks generally in the East, at so early a date altered their 
codices of Holy Scripture, for the sake of bringing them 
into harmony with the Latin versions.^ 

^ [B. H. GowPER has issaed a new and cheaper edition, in ordinary 
type (London 1860), in which WomE*s text ia corrected in several 
places by the original. The lacuna in the codex are supplied by 
KuSTER^S edition of Mill^s N. T. In Cowper^s judgment, the mistakes 
in Woide's edition are repeated and enhanced in Spohn's collation. — B.] 

* A specimen of the writing in the codex, as presented in Woide, ia 
given by Tregelles, p. 157. [See also Scrivener.] 
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2. A codex in the Vatican Library in Borne, No. 1209, 
called 'par excellence Codex Vaticanus, or Cod. B, contain- 
ing the several portions of the N. T. except the Revelation. 
This codex also contains the Greek Bible, and the N. T. 
books in the same order as Codex A. In the O. T. the 
greater part of Genesis, and some of the Psalms, are wanting. 
In the N. T., the conclnding portion of the Hebrews, from 
ch. ix. 15 onwards, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and the 
Revelation, have been lost. These four Pauline epistles are 
altogether wanting ; but the end of Hebrews and the Reve- 
lation have been supplied by another and a later hand (about 
the fifteenth century). The codex is written upon the finest 
vellum, in quarto, three columns on each page, with no 
intervals between the words, and with but few abbreviations. 
At the end of the several sentences and paragraphs a small 
space is left, of the breadth of a letter or half a letter : the 
original text has no other punctuation. The faint lines of 
the original writing, on which the ink was faded, have been 
retraced with new ink by a later hand ; and this later hand 
has here and there, though but seldom, inserted certain signs 
of punctuation. The larger letters at the l^eginning of the 
paragraphs, together with the accents and breathings, have 
been added by this reviser; for these are not, it would 
appear, the work of the first hand, as Birch thinks, but of 
the second, as Hug and Tregelles (who used a microscope in 
examining the codex) decide. Divisions of the several books 
into sections are traceable, which do not appear in any other 
manuscript : thus in the Gospels, instead of the Ammonian- 
Eusebian chapters and rlrKocy we find Matthew divided into 
170 sections, Mark into 62 [according to Mai ; but according 
to others, 72 or 61], Luke into 152, and John into 80. The 
Pauline Epistles are in this codex (and in no other) treated 
as one complete whole ; and it is worthy of note, that though 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed after 2d Thessalonians, 
the niumbers of its sections follow in order those of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. The Galatian epistle ends with 
section 59, and the Hebrews begins with section 60, but the 
Epistle to the Ephesians with section 70 ; and this makes it 
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probable that the manuscript is a' copy of an older codex 
containing these divisions, and in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews followed that to the Galatians. The divisions 
which we find in the book of the Acts and in the Pastoral 
Epistles differ from the Euthalian, which do not occur any- 
where in the codex^ and there is nothing indicating the 
influence of Euthalius; for even the postscripts of the 
several books are shorter and simpler than those usually 
found in MSS. based upon the Euthalian editions* The high 
antiquity of this codex is also witnessed by the fact that in 
Eph. i. 1 the words iv 'E^eatp do not stand in the text, but 
only in the margin (cf. § 169). The codex therefore, in all 
probability, belongs to the fourth century, — at latest to the 
beginning of the fifth, but more probably to the fourth. 
This is the opinion of Hug,^ Tischendorf, and Tregelles. It 
is very probable that this codex likewise (which Wetstein 
also suspects of being an interpolated accommodation ta the 
Latin) was written in Egypt — in Alexandria. 

This codex is generally recognised as one of the oldest and 
most important manuscripts of the N. T. which we possess, if 
not the oldest and most important of alh^ It is therefore a 
matter of regret that we have not a fuller knowledge of it in 
points of detail. There are many collations of it, but none 
of these ia perfect or fully trustworthy ; indeed, they present 
serious discrepancies when compared together. There is one 
(a) in the Paris Library, made in 1669, and bearing the 
feigned name of Julius de St. Anastasia, its real author 
being Bartolocci, the eustos of the Vatican Library. This 
collation is very incomplete. It was first made use of, but not 
with any painstaking accuracy, by Scholz, and afterwards by 
Tischendorf, who gave some readings from it in the Stud. ti. 

^ De Aniiquitate Cod. Vat, Freiburg 1809, 4to, and Einl i. JV. T. 
SpecimeuB of this codex may here be found; i^so in Blakchinus, 
Evangelarium quadruplex, L 492 ; Tischendobf^ Stud, u, Krit, 1847 ; 
Tregelles, p. 165 ; [Scrivener as before]. 

' See PfflL. BuTTMANN, Theol w. Krit, 1860, p. 341 aqq. The award 
of antiquity seems to him to lie between this codex and codex t(. It is 
doubtful which of the two is the oldest 
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KriL (1847, part i. pp. 237 sqq.), also by Tregelles. (6) 
The collation which bears Bentley's name, and prepared for 
his edition of the N. T. mainly by an Italian named Mico 
(circ. 1720). It is written on the margin of a copy of the 
Strasborg edition (1524) of the N. T., and was found among 
Bentley*s papers in the Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Woide transcribed it into a copy of the Fellian edition of 
the year 1675 ; and from this, again, H. Ford published it in 
his Appendix to Woide's edition of the Codex Alexandrinns 
(Oxford 1799). In this collation the readings of the Codex 
Yaticanus, in places where there are corrections by a later 
hand, are given according to these corrections, and not accord- 
ing to the original text. To remedy this defect, Bentley 
employed the Abbate Eulotta to compare it with the original, 
to get the readings of the first hand and the marginal notes ; 
and the collation which Eulotta made was discovered by 
Tischendorf among the Bentley manuscripts at Cambridge 
in 1855. (c) The collation made by Andrew Birch, first 
published in his edition of the four Gospels at Copenhagen 
1788 (folio and 4to), and afterwards with greater care and 
accuracy in his Varies Lectiones on the Acts and Epistles 
(1798) and Gospels (1801). He does not seem to have even 
compared the Gospels of Luke and John, but merely gives 
the various readings of the Bentleyan collation furnished 
for him by Woide (see Lachmann, N, T. ed maj.y tom. L, 
prsBf. p. xxii.). Indeed, this collation is in no respect 
accurate. The most complete and trustworthy of these 
three collations is perhaps the Bentleyan, though even this 
is not fully to be relied on. 

Cardinal Mai (ob. 1854) undertook the publication of the 
entire oodex in Eome, and in 1838 he had completed the 
printing of the Prolegomena, when the permission of the 
ecclesiastical authorities necessary for the publication was 
refused, doubtless because the codex did not confirm many 
readings^ in the edition of the Vulgate sanctioned by the 
Soman See. But considering the mode of procedure adopted 
by Mai (according to general report), it was unlikely that 
be would give the text in a thoroughly trustworthy man- 
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ner.^ The learned jealonsj, moreover^ of Cardinal Mai, while 
he lived, excluded the efforts of other scholars who might have 
furnished a trustworthy collation ; indeed, it was only with 
much trouble that they could get a sight of the manuscript : 
and this state of things has continued since the Cardinal's 
death. Some scholars have examined a few of its readings : 
e.g. Tischendorf (see Stud. u. Krit. 1847) ; Tregelles, 1845 
and 1846 ; and Ed. de Mural t. The last-named scholar states 
that he was allowed to examine the codex for three successive 
days, so as to compare it with the collations of Bartolocci (of 
which he had a copy) and of Birch ; and in the strength of 
this he published an edition of the N. T. grceoe ad fidem 
codida principis Vaticani edituniy Hamburg 1846, and with 
apparatus criticusy 1848. But this edition is by no means 
suited reliably to inform us concerning the text of the 
closely guarded codex.^ The designation B has, since the 
time of Wetstein, been commonly used also for a codex of 
the Apocalypse (which book the Cod. Yaticanus does not 
contain) in the Vatican Library, No. 2066, — a codex which 
contains the whole of the Apocalypse among the Homilies of 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. It was collated for Wetstein's 

^ This is sadly confirmed by the edition at length published in 6 vols. 
4to, Rome 1857. The editor, Yercellone, states in his preface that the 
publication of the work had been delayed through Cardinal Mai^s own 
dilatoriness. After his death a commission were entrusted with the 
revision of the work, and many corrections were made and some sheets 
reprinted ; but Yercellone himself intimated that m^my errors remained 
still uncorrected. In the new 8vo edition, published by Vercellone in 
1859, the text is in several places amended. A cheap reprint of the 
first Roman edition of the N. T. was published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Leipsic in 1859. Kuenen and Cobet endeavour to give the 
true text of the Vatican Codex, taking Mai's edition as the basis of their 
work (Leyden 1860). But they exclude from the text not only the 
obvious mistakes of Mai, but the distinctive orthography and gramma- 
tical forms of the codex, noting these alterations in the Prolegomena. 
See the recension, by Alex. Buttmann, in the TheoL Stud, u, KrxL 1860, 
p. 151 sqq. Phil. Buttmann's edition (N, T, Orsece ad fidem Cod. 
Vat, recensuit^ Berlin 1862) keeps more closely to the letter of the codex, 
and it contains a Ust of the texts in which the readings of the different 
editions of the codex vary. 

' See Tischendorf, ed. 2, Leipsic, Ptokgg, p. xlvii sqq. 
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N. T., but not fully ; but it has been printed in TischendorPs 
Monumeiiia sacra inecUta (Leipsic 1846, 4to, pp. 407-432), 
vrith a fac-simile : this we find, too, in Blanchinus' Evangel- 
arium quadruples. The Apocalypse in Cardinal Mai's edition 
is printed from this manuscript. 

[3. Codex k, Sinaiticus, now in St. Petersburg, which 
Tischendorf discovered on the 4th February 1859, in a 
monastery on Mount Sinai, having before in 1844 seen some 
fragments of the O. T. belonging to the same codex, which 
he published as Cod. Friderico-Augustanua (Leipsic 1846). 
This codex contains, besides certain portions of the O. T., 
the whole of the N. T., arranged as follows : 1. The Gospels ; 
2. The Pauline Epistles, with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
following 2d Thessalonians ; 3. The book of the Acts ; 4. The 
General Epistles ; 5. The Apocalypse. It also contains the 
Epistle of Barnabas, now for the fii*st time presented in full 
in its original Greek, and part of the Pastor of Hermas, 
which hitherto, if we except the manuscript of Simonides, 
had been extant in Latin only. Between the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas about six leaves 
seem to be missing, which perhaps contained another apocry- 
phal book. The latter part of tJie Shepherd^ too, is wanting ; 
and whether anything further was included in the original 
manuscript cannot now be told. The codex, according to 
Tischendorf, was made in the fourth century by four diffe- 
rent but contemporary scribes, and the hands of correctors 
(probably about the twelfth century) are also traceable. It 
is written on very fine vellum, without accents or breathings, 
without any spaces between the words, and without large 
initial capitals. It is doubtful whether the very simple and 
rarely occurring punctuation traceable belonged to the ori- 
ginal codex, or is the work of a corrector. It is also uncer- 
tain whether the Ammonian chapters and Eusebian canons 
are from the pen of a reviser, or (as Tischendorf allows to 
be possible) belonged to the codex itself. Like Codex B, 
it wants the divisions and paragraphs of Euthalius. One 
peculiarity of this manuscript is, that throughout (excepting 
in the poetical books of the O. T.) it has four columns on 
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each page. The end of St. Mark's Gospel (ch. xvi. 9 sqq.) 
is wanting here, as in Codex B. The words iv "E^iatp in 
Eph. i. 1 are also added by a later hand. This codex is 
peculiarly valuable on account of its completeness, for none 
of the other uncial MSS. contain the whole of the N. T. 
without lacunce. A splendid edition of this manuscript was 
published at St. Petersburg in 1862, entitled Bibliorum Codex 
Sinaiticus Petropolitanua • • . ed. Const. Tischendorf , 4 vols, 
folio; and this edition presents a faithful copy of the old 
uncial characters, the columns, the various corrections, etc. 
Vol. i. contains Prolegomena and a critical commentary on 
21 photo-lithographed plates. Vol. iv. contains the N. T., 
with the Pastor and the Epistle of Barnabas.^ While 
Tischendorf regards this as the oldest and most valuable 
of all the manuscripts of the N. T. noW extant, not excepting 
even the Codex Vaticanus, Buttmann gives his opinion in 
the following words : ^^ The manuscript is unquestionably of 
very great antiquity, and of very high critical value. But 
its worth is somewhat diminished by the circumstance that it 
is very negligently written, and is not revised as it should 
have been by the original writers ; and, moreover, it bears 
throughout too much a Western colouring. This source 
would therefore be of use rather for the emendation than 
the basis of the N. T. text."] 

4. Codex C, or Ephrcemij in the Imperial Library of Paris ; 
a codex rescripttis or palimpsest. The upper writing (belong- 

^ [At the same time with this large edition a small one of the N. T. 
was published with cursive letters, but giving still the four columns, the 
diyisions of lines, etc. This is entitled, N, T. Sinaiticum^ sive N. T, cum 
epistola Bamahx et fragmentis Pastoris ex cod, Sinaitico . . . accurate 
descripsity Tischendorf, Lipsise 1863, pp. Izxxi and 296, 4to, with a 
plate. Concerning the value of this codex, see K. Wieseler in the 
Theol Slud, u. Krit. 1864, pp. 399-438 ; Phil. Buttmann, in Hilgen- 
feld's ZeitscJirift / wiss. Theol 1864, p. 637 sqq. ; Scrivener, A fall 
Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text^ Cambridge 1864. 
In reply to Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr, f wLfs, Theol, 1864, part L), who 
assigns the manuscript to the sixth century, inferring this date from the 
postscript to the book of Esther, which it contains, see Tischendorf, 
ibid, part il, and in his edition of the codex in 1865, p. IxiL sq.] 
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ing to the thirteenth century) contains the ascetic works of 
Ephraem Syrus in Greek ; and the earlier writing underneath 
is the Greek Bible, O. and N. T. It consists of 209 leaves, 
62 of which contain portions of the O. T. books (of Job, 
Proverbs^ Ecclesiastes, Solomon's Song, Wisdom, Ecclesias- 
ticus), — a fac-simile of which Tischendorf published in 1845 ; 
and the remainder contain the N. T., but with several 
lacuncBy making in all perhaps a third of the N* T., the 
several books being in the same order as in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus. The text is written without spaces between the 
words, without accents or breathings, and not in columns ; 
with the Ammonian sections in the Gospels, but without the 
Eusebian canons. At the head of Luke and John the 
t/tXo* are enumerated, but they are not given in the text ; 
the other books have no divisions, so that the codex in its 
original form had nothing which is traceable to Euthalins. 
The original punctuation was only a small point or dot, 
occurring frequently in some books and very rarely m others ; 
but later correctors have inserted a cross as a sign of punc- 
tuation, and have also added accents and breathings. This 
codex must be reckoned among the oldest MSS. extant, be- 
longing probably to the beginning of the fifth century, and 
thus occupying a middle place between the Codex Yaticanns 
and the Codex Alexandrinus. It was first used for Kiister^s 
edition of Mill's N. T. (1710) : it was afterwards, with 
greater accuracy, collated by Wetstein ; but on several pages 
much remained illegible, until a chemical preparation, Gio- 
berti's tincture, was used in order to bring out to view the 
older wilting ; and Tischendorf edited a splendid edition of 
the entire codex, with an exact fac-simile.^ 

5. In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is an 
old codex rescriptusy containing in its old worn-out writing, 
among other things, several portions of the Gospel by 

1 Tauchnitz, Leipsic 1843, foL Other fac-similes of this codex may 
be found in Montfaucon, PalsBogr. p. 214 ; Scholz, Bibl Krit. Beise^ 
1823, plate 4 ; and in Fleck^s Anecdota in Uineribns ItaUcis et Gallicis 
coUectaj Leipz. 1837, tab. 1. See also Griesbach on this oodex, Symb. 
pp. iil-liv. ; Fleck, Stud, u, Krit 1841, pp. 126-152. 
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Matthew^ upon thirty-two leaves ; and this palimpsest most 
be reckoned among the oldest mss. extant, dating at latest 
from the sixth century. Dr. John Barrett, Fellow of Trinity 
College^ who first discovered this HS., published it in fac- 
simile, on 64 copperplates, with preface, critical notes, and 
appendix.^ Dav. Schuiz made use of it in his edition of 
Qriesbach's N, T. (1827), and the codex was named Z. In 
1853 Tregelles again examined the MS., and was permitted 
to apply a chemical preparation, so as to make the original 
writing clearer. The text is without accents or breatliings. 
The signs of punctuation consist simply of a point, and a 
small space between paragraphs. The codex has the Ammo- 
nian sections without the Eusebian canons,- and the t/t\o& 
are marked in the margin. A specimen of its type may be 
found in Tregelles and in Scrivener. 

§270. 

Several Codices Grceco'Lcdini are of no less value and im- 
portance than the four manuscripts I have named, though 
they must be assigned to a somewhat later period after the 
time of Euthalius, when the stichometric method of writing 
had appeared. They may in general be regarded as having 
come from the Western Church, where Latin was the pre- 
vailing vernacular ; for it is unlikely that such codices with 
a Latin version would have been written in Egypt or in the 
East. Still, as the basis of the Greek text which these 
codices contain, manuscripts brought from the East to the 
West were probably used. 

6. Codex D of the Gospels and Acts, in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and therefore called Cantabrigieneie. 
It was sent thither in 1581, as a present from Theodore 
Beza (and therefore called Codex Bezas\ who himself tells 
us that he obtained it in 1562, during the French civil war, 
at Lyons, where it had been found in the Monastery of St. 
Irenaeus. It had been, however, very probably used for 

^ Ev. aec. Matth. ex Cod, rescr, in BibL CoUegii St, Tnn. juzla Dublin^ 
ISOl. A second edition was afterwards published under the editorship 
of Dr. Todd. 

VOL. n. X 
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Eobert Stephens' edition of the N. T. in 1550, in the 
margin of which we find the same codex designated as /3. 
The Greek text is on one page, and the Latin (bnt not that 
of Jerome) on the opposite. The Gospels are arranged as 
we find them only in some of the oldest Latin versions, John 
immediately following Matthew (see § 18). The codex has 
many lactmcBy especially in the Acts, some of which haye 
been supplied by a later hand ; and there are many correc- 
tions by later hands throughout. Both texts are written 
stichometrically by one and the same hand, in uncial letters, 
without accents or breathings, or spaces between words ; and 
the numbers of the Ammonian sections in the margin are 
by a later hand. A fine edition of this codex was published 
nnder the editorship of Dr. Thomas Kipling, printed in type 
to imitate the original (Camb. 1793, 2 vols. foL), and giving 
the MS. as it now lies, with the alterations of later correctors, 
and with notes at the end, explaining the various altera- 
tions and erasures. The text of this codex presents much 
that is striking and peculiar — many strange and apocryphal, 
though not uninteresting, additions and changes. It had its 
origin in the West, probably in the south of France,^ where 
it was written, perhaps before the middle of the sixth 
century, from a text which came from Alexandria. The 
Latin text answers to the Greek ; but Wetstein and others, 
who think that the Greek has been altered to harmonize with 
the Latin, are mistaken in their opinion. 

7. Codex Laudianus, containing the Acts only, and desig- 
nated E for this book. It was presented to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford in the year 1636 by Archbishop Laud. 
It has two columns on each page ; and, contrary to the usual 
practice, the Greek is on the right, and the Latin occupies 
the place of honour on the left. The lines are very short, 
containing only one or two words, and rarely three; and 
they correspond to each other in each text. It is written in 

1 See ScHOLZ, in the Zeitschr, /. Philos. u. kathol Tkeol v. 1833, 
p. 88 sqq. Tregelles gives a specimen of both texts. [Sgbivener 
also gives a very fall acooont of this oodez, Introducttan to the Critidtm 
of the N, r. pp. 96-103.] 
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uncials^ the Greek without accents or breathings. The codex 
is defective from ch. xxvi. 29 to xxviii. 26. It was used in 
the editions of Fell (1675) and Mill (1707). A careful and 
accurate reprint of tliis codex was edited by Thomas Heame, 
and published at Oxford in 1715 ; but only 120 copies were 
printed, and the work is seldom met with, being sold in 
England for £6. A new edition of it is in the appendix to 
vol. viii. of Tischendorf 's Monumenta aacra^ Nova collection and 
a specimen of it is given by Tregelles. It was not certainly 
written in Alexandria, as Hug thinks, but in the West, seeing 
that the Latin text occupies the most prominent place. An 
edict of a Sardinian duke, written by a later hand, is ap- 
pended to the codex. Now there were Sardinian governors 
or duces from the year 534 down to the middle of the eighth 
century ; and the inference is, that when this edict was made 
the codex was in Sardinia. Possibly it was written there ; 
but this is very uncertain. It is very probable, as Wetstein 
thinks, that the Venerable Bede (oh, 735) adopted certain 
readings from this manuscript in his Expositio Actuum apos^ 
tolorum retraetata ; for all the seventy-four readings which 
he gives are found in it. This points to the conclusion that 
the MS. had been brought to England, at latest, in the be- 
ginning of the eighth century [see Tregelles, p. 188, and 
Scrivener, p. 128]. The codex must have been written in 
the seventh century. Tischendorf thinks it dates before the 
end of the sixth. The Latin has been made to coincide with 
the Greek, and not vice veraoy as some have supposed. 

8. A codex of the Pauline Epistles, now in the Paris 
Library, No. 107, previously in the possession of Beza, who 
received it, as he tells us himself, from Clermont, in the 
diocese of Beauvais, and hence called the Codex Claromon" 
tonus J and numbered D (by Lachmann A) for the Pauline 
Epistles. The Greek text is on the left, and the Latin on 
the right hand page. Both are written stichometrically, in 
uncials, with accents and breathings, which, however, seem 
to have been added by a later hand. Bom. i. 1-7 is wanting, 
and in the Latin the concluding verses of the Hebrews. 
In jthe middle there are two leaves (1 Cor. xiv. 13-22) by 
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a later though comparatively early hand; and the codex 
throughout presents several corrections by various hands, 
and at various times. The Epistle to the Hebrews stands 
last ; and following the Epistle to Philemon is a Ibt of the 
arixo^ of the several books of the O. and N. T., in which 
John follows Matthew, and Hebrews is not named. Credner^s 
opinion, that the Hebrews is meant by the name Bamabm 
eputola occurring in the list before the Revelation and the 
Acts, is confirmed by the fact that the number of arlyp^ 
(850) corresponds exactly with that of the Hebrews, whereas 
their number in the so-called Epistle of Barnabas (in the 
Stiehom. Niceph.) is 1360. Marsh and others have supposed 
that the Hebrews was added by a later hand; but Tischendorf 
(Stud, u. Krit. 1844, p. 486) maintains that it is written by 
the same hand as the other epistles. Possibly the writer had 
before him a codex for the other epistles which did not con- 
tain that to the Hebrews, and that codex must certainly have 
been of Latin origin ; indeed, our codex itself was evidently 
written in the West, perhaps by a Greek librarian who did 
not know Latin well. The codex is of great value as a 
Western witness, and is rightly assigned to the seventh, or 
the close of the sixth century. It was made use of in the 
editions of Beza, Curcellaus, Walton, and Mill. Wetstein and 
Griesbach also collated it, the former twice ; and Tischendorf 
and Tregelles have edited and published it in full (Leipz. 
1852). 

I mention here, in passing, Codex Sangermanensts (E) of the 
Pauline Epistles, which takes its name from the Abbey of 
St. Germain in Paris, where it was first found. It is now 
in St. Petersburg, whither it was brought during the first 
French Eevolution by Dobrowsky. It is merely a transcript 
of the Cod. Claromontanus, after this latter had been under 
the hands of many correctors ; but the copyist separates the 
original text from the corrections, and so as to present quite 
meaningless readings in some places. It belongs to the ninth 
or tenth century, and now has some lacunas. 

9. A Codex (G) of the Pauline Epistles, now in the 
Boyal Library of Dresden {Codex Dreedeneis), whence it 
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came from among the books of the Leipsic theologian, Ch. F. 
Bomer, hence called Codex BoemerianuSy who had obtained 
it from Leyden. The Latin written (versio interlinearis) 
over the Greek text differs from that of Jerome, and cor- 
responds exactly with the Greek. The MS. is on vellum, 
the Greek characters being in a hand somewhat between 
uncial and cursive, and the Latin being in cursive writing, 
with spaces between the words, but without accents. The 
arrvxpi are marked not with lines, but with larger initial 
letters. The codex is defective in some epistles, but the 
laeuncB are not important (Bom i. 1-5, ii. 16-25; 1 Cor. 
iii. »-16, vi. 7-14; Col. ii. 1-8; Philem. 21-25). It was 
used by Eiister for his edition of Mill. Ch. Fr. Matthai 
edited a very careful and accurate reprint of the codex (xiii. 
epp. Pauli) — Cod. . . . olim Boemerianus nunc BibL Elect 
Dreed. 1791 — with a new title and two plates, giving a fac- 
simile, in 1818. It has notes in the margin primd manuj in 
which Gottschalk, among others, is named, showing that it 
was not written before his time (about the middle of the 
ninth century). It cannot, however, have been written 
much later than then, and this is the opinion also of Tischen- 
dorf and Lachmann (tom. i. p. xx.) ; probably at St. Gall. 
Lachmann ranks it very high among the MSS. of the West. 
(See below. No. 11.) 

10. Another codex of the Pauline Epistles {Cod. F), called 
Augiensisy from the Abbey Augia Major, or Reichenau, on 
an island in the Lake Constance, where it was found. It 
came into Bentley's hands in 1718, and in 1787 was placed 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, where it now is. The Latin ver- 
sion is in a column parallel with the Greek on the same page, 
and, unlike the other early Codices Grceco-Latini, it is that 
of Jerome or the Vulgate. It wants Som. i. 1-iii. 18, and 
the whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews is given in the 
Latin only. The Greek characters are uncial, without 
accents, with spaces, and often a small middle point between 
the words. The Greek text closely resembles that of the 
Cod. BoemerianuSj and both must have been transcribed 
from one and the same original. Wetstein, indeed, thinks 
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that the one is copied from the other; bat this opinion is 
untenable. The codex probably belongs to the ninth cen- 
tury. Besides Wetstein, Bentley very carefully examined 
and collated this codex, and his MS. is also in the Library of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. It has been again edited by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles,^ 

11. A Codex GrcBC(hLaiintut (the Latin interlinear with 
the Greek) of the four Gospels in the Library of St. Gall, 
named, though not collated, first by Scholz, and designated 
J of the Gospels : John xix. 17-35 alone is wanting. The 
Greek is in a hand between uncial and cursive, withoat 
accents, bt^athings, or t ntbscriptum ; the (Tricot are marked 
by larger initial letters ; the Latin is cursive. A beautiful 
fac-simile of this whole codex was published by Ritter.* 
The Latin is not the Vulgate, nor a version before that of 
Jerome, but a later version, the work of the Ellenici frcUres 
Noikeri Balbuli^ made not very skilfully with the help of 
the Vulgate. This codex very closely resembles the Cod, 
Boemer.j leading to the conclusion that both were written, if 
not by the same hand, yet about the same time by the monks 
of St. Gall ; and the two originally formed one and the same 
codex, written probably by monks bom in Lreland or Scot- 
land. See Tregelles, p. 196, and Scrivener, p. 122. The 
codex dates from the end of the ninth or the beginning of 
the tenth century. 

§ 271. 
The following are some other uncial codices which may be 
named as of considerable antiquity, and as possessing great 
value either in themselves or in their historical bearing : — 

* [Cf . Tischendorf, Anecdota sacra et pro/ana, Leipz. 1855 ; ed. 2, 
1860, 4to. An exact transcript of this codex was published \>j Scri- 
vener, 1859, together with ** a full collation of fifty MSS. containing 
various i>ortions of the Greek N. T. in the Libraries of Cambridge, 
Durham, Leicester, Oxford, Lambeth, the British Museum," eta — B.] 

* Antiquissimns 4 evangg. canon. Cod, Sangallensis^ etc., Ziirich 1836, 
4to. See a specimen of it also bj REma in the Stud. u. Krit, 1836. 

* NoTESR Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall, ob. 912, is ranked in the 
calendar among the saints. 
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12. Codex K of the four Gospels — the Codex Cyprim — 
which was brought from Cyprus in 1637, and is now in the 
Paris Library (No. 63), on vellum, with large uncials ; with 
accents, though these often are wanting ; a dot is used for 
punctuation, seemingly to show the end of the arixpi ; with 
the Ammonian sections, but without the Eusebian canons. 
B. Simon examined it for Mill, and at the suggestion of Hug 
— who attached very great, indeed too great, importance to it 
as bearing upon the history of the N. T. text — by Scholz, 
who gave a full but not very accurate account of it {De Cod. 
Cyprio etfamiliay quam sietit) in his Curce criticce in historiam 
textue evangeliorumy Heidelb. 1820. It has been collated 
anew both by Tischendorf and Tregelles, independently of 
each other. It is placed at the end of the eighth^ or more 
probably the beginning of the ninth century. 

13. Codex E of the four Gospels, in the Library at Basle, 
on vellum, in uncials, with accents and breathings, which are 
often omitted, and with signs of punctuation. In St. Luke's 
Gospel there are many lacuncBy some of which have been 
supplied by a later hand. It was made use of for the N. T. 
of Mill {Basil. 1) and of Bengel {Ba$. a) ; and examined 
by Wetstein, and in our day by Tischendorf, Miiller of 
Basle, and Tregelles. It consists of forty sheets 8vo, and 
there is a specimen of it in Hug's Einl. ins N. T. Certain 
marginal notes indicate that it had been in Constantinople, 
and had been used as a service-book. It was brought to 
Basle in the middle of the fifteenth century by Cardinal de 
Bagusio, deputy of the Council of Basle to the Greeks. He 
bequeathed it to the library of a monastery at Basle, whence 
it was afterwards transferred to the public library there. 
The tables of contents, lists of r/rXoi, and numbers of the 
Ammonian sections, are by a later hand, in the ninth century, 
as Hug thinks ; and the codex itself belongs to the eighth, as 
Tischendorf also believes. 

14. Codex L of the four Gospels, in the Paris Library 
(No. 62), on vellum, in uncials, with accents and breathings, 
though sometimes omitted ; in scriptio continuuy two columns 
on a page, punctuated (with a cross or stroke) ; with the 
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Ammonian sections, the Eusebian canons, the rtrToMy and the 
Church lessons indicated* There are five unimportant Iocwmb. 
It was examined for R. Stephens^ edition in 1550 (where it is 
called 17, i.e. octavtu)^ and afterwards by Wetstein, and more 
accurately by Griesbach. It b now printed in full in Tischen- 
dorf s Monumenta sacra inedita^ Leipz. 1846, pp. 59-399, with 
specimens. The text of this codex presents many points of 
resemblance with Cod. B. Tischendorf puts it in the eighth 
century ; Griesbach, Hug, Tregelles, in the ninth. 

§272. 

Of the remaining uncial mss. I name a few more, of 
which only fragments have come down to us, but wluch 
are important, on account of their age and character.^ 

(1.) In 1699, a eodex rescriptusj or palimpsest, was dis- 
covered in the Library of Wolfenbiittel, first discovered at 
Bobbio, in Piedmont (see Tregelles, p. 179), the upper 
writing in which contains the Origines and six letters of 
Isidore of Spain, written probably in the ninth century; 
and the worn-out writing underneath contains, besides some 
fragments of a Gothic version of the Epistle to the Romans, 
portions of two Greek mss. of the Gospels : (a) Cod. P of 
the Gospels, forty-three leaves,, consisting of portions of the 
four Gospels, three from John, and the oUiers from the 
Synoptics ; (b) Cod* Q of the Gospels, with two portions of 
John, and several of Luke. Both codices are on vellum, in 
uncials, with the Ammonian sections, but not the Eusebian 
canons : they are placed in the sixth century [Cod. Q in the 
fifth by Tischendorf]. Knittel published as much ns- he 
could decipher of them, with the fragments of the Gothic 
version {UlphiloB vers. Goth, nonnullorum epp. qp. PauU ad 
Rom. . . . una cum variis varus litteraturcB monimentUj 
Braimschw. 1762), with fac-similes of each codex.' 

* [In this class may be indaded six fragments of uncial KSS. belonging 
to the sixth and seventh (or eighth) centuries, brought by Tischendorf 
in 1859 from the East to St Petersburg. See Tischendorf, Notida 
editionis Cod, BihL Sinait,, Leipz. I860.] 

* Tischendorf has examined both codices thoroughly, and has de« 
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(2.) Codex H of the Pauline Epistles consists of four- 
teen leaves, with fragments of 1st Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ist Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, and was transferred from the 
library of Bishop Coislin of Metz {Codex Coislinianus 202) 
to the Paris Library. It was copied and printed by Mont- 
faucon, in his Bihliotheca Coislin. ii. 253-263, with a speci- 
men ; and a new edition of this has been published. Two 
of these leaves were missing after a fire, but are now in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The codex was origi- 
nally at Mount Athos, and was unwittingly used there as 
old vellum to bind some other books, in 1218. The writing 
18 in large uncials, stichometric, and with accents. A post- 
script intimates that the codex corresponds with a MS. of 
Pamphilns, in the library at CsBsarea; but this does not 
amount to much. Still the codex is certainly old, belonging 
probably to the sixth or seventh century. 

(3.) Codex T of the Gospels, thirteen leaves, containing 
two fragments of St. John^s Gospel, from ch. vi.-viii. ; and 
the Greek text stands face to face with an Egyptio-Thebaic 
version. It is now in the Library of the Propaganda in 
Bome, and was previously in the Borgian {Codex Borgianue). 
Both texts were edited by Aug. Anton. Qeorgi {Fragm. ev. 
5. Joh. GrcBco-Copto-Thebaicum aeculi iv., Rome 1789). 
Tischendorf puts the MS. in the sixth century. 

Another equally old fragment of a Graeco-Thebaic codex, 
containing Luke xii. 15-xiii. 32, is given by Woide in the 
appendix to the Cod. Alex.^ Oxf. 1799. Tregelles thinks this 
very similar to Cod. T. There is also in Woide another 
Graeco-Thebaic fragment, containing John viii. 33-42, which 
begins where Codex T ends. This has been collated by 
Tischendorf for the seventh edition of his N. T. ; and he 
incorporates it under the same title, Cod. T. 

(4.) Twelve leaves of a codex, written upon purple-coloured 
vellum, with silver and sometimes gold letters, containing 
fragments of the Gospels, and assigned to the end of the sixth 

ciphered them ahnost throaghout. God. Q is published in the third 
Yolmae of the Monumenta inedita, Nova coUectio, I860, pp. 265-290, 
with specimens of both codices. 
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or the beginning of the seventh century, have come down 
to ns. Of these, (a) four are in the British Museum, frag- 
ments of Matthew and John, and called since Wetstein's 
time Cod. I of the Gospels ; (() two ai*e in Vienna, fragments 
of Lnke, and called since Wetstein Cod. N of the Gospels ; 
(c) six are in the Vatican, first collated by Scholz, and 
called by him and Tischendorf Cod. P. All these have more 
conveniently been designated by Tischendorf Codex N of the 
Gospels, and he has published them in his Monttmenta sacroy 
1846 (Nos. 3, 4, 7, pp. 11-36).^ Tregelles gives a specimen 
(p. 178). 

(5.) In Tischendorf s collection there are also fragments of 
four old MSS. of the Gospels, which he collated for the second 
edition of his N. T. (1849), viz. : (a) Cod. 0, Ttaeliendor/ianui 
I., brought by him from the East, and placed in the Leipsic 
Library, consisting of four leaves of Matthew, and belonging 
to the seventh century. In Tischendorf, Nova eoUeetio (vol. 
ii. 1857, p. 321), there are two fragments of Matthew (xii. 
17-19, 23-25), with a fac-simile, which, in Tkchendorfs 
opinion, originally belonged to the same codex of Matthew. 
(&) Cod. Y, John xvi. 3-xix. 41, used by Scholz, in the 
Barbarini Library, Rome (before a codex of Theophylact's 
commentary on the Gospels) ; Tischendorf puts it in the 
eighth century, (c) Cod. W* in the Paris Library, two 
leaves containing Liike ix. 34—47, x. 12-22, assigned by 
Tischendorf to the eighth century, and before collated, 
though inaccurately, by Scholz.* (d) Cod. F*, Coislmianus^ 
at Paris, contains twenty fragments of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Pauline Epistles. 

^ [One of the fragments mentioned in the last note, and consisting of 
one leaf, very closely resembles these. It contains Matt. xxL 19-24, 
and begins where the Vatican fragment leaves off.] 

' [Concerning a codex rescriptus of fourteen leaves, which (Tischendorf 
thinks) belong to the same us. (= W), see his N. T. ed. 7, p. clziz. 
In the Nova collection y. 3, 1860, are three leaves from the library at 
St. Gall, containing fragments of Mark iL and Luke L, seemingly the 
remains of a Codex GrascO'LatintiSf but of which only a few columns 
in Greek remain. Tischendorf has deciphered this, and designates it 
Cod. Wc.— B.] 
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(6.) In the Hamburg Library are two leaves of a codex 
containing the beginning and end of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (i. 1-iv, 3, xiL 20-xiii. 25), Codex Vffenbachianusy 
thus called after its former owner, but reckoned since 
Wetstein's time with No, 53 of the Pauline Epistles, ats if it 
were a cursive MS. ; but the letters are for the most part 
uncials, in red ink, two columns on each page ; collated by 
Bengel and Wetstein, then more accurately by Henke, 1800, 
with a fac-simile, and again by Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
who calls it M, and publishes it in his Anecdota sacra et 
profanay with a fac-simile. He assigns it to the ninth, but 
others to the tenth century. 

To the same codex probably belong two leaves, with 
fragments of the Corinthian Epistles (1 Cor. xv. 52-2 Cor. 
i. 15, and 2 Cor. x. 13-xii. 5), in a Codea Harleianus, 5613, 
now in the British Museum (in Griesbach designated No. 64 
of the Pauline Epistles), which Tischendorf has likewise 
published. 

(7.) Among the Syriac MSS. found in a Coptic monastery 
in the Nitrian desert in Egypt, and brought in 1838 and 
1847 to the British Museum, there is a codex rescriptusy the 
upper writing in which contains a Syriac version of the 
works of Severus bishop of Antioch, and the original writ- 
ing beneath consisting (besides some books of the Iliad de- 
ciphered by Cureton 1851, and a Book of Euclid) of frag- 
ments, on forty-five leaves, of Luke's Gospel (Tischendorf, 
ed. 7, calls this E), which Tregelles and Tischendorf endea- 
voured to decipher, and which the latter has published in 
his Monumenta sacra ineditOj Nova collection ii. pp. 3-92. 
The writing is uncial, the letters large, with the numbers of 
the Ammonian sections, but without the Eusebian canons. 
It is very hard to decipher. Egypt is probably its father- 
land, and its date the sixth century. In another of these 
Syriac codices in the British Museum, and upon four leaves, 
are eight fragments of John's Gospel (Tischendorf, ed. 7, 
calls this N*) from ch. xiii. and xvi., which Tischendorf 
places in the fourth or fifth century, and prints in the same 
work, pp. 311, 312. 
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(8.) Among the MSS. which Tischendorf brought from the 
East in 1843 and 1853, is an Armenian codex rescriptusy the 
under writing of twenty-eight leaves being fragments of the 
four Gospels, Acts, 1st Corinthians, and Titas. These Tischen- 
dorf has published in his Nova collection with six specimens, 
and a seventh in his Anecdota sacra et profanaj tab. iii. : he 
considers them to be of Egyptian origin, by various scribes 
in the fifth and seventh centuries, = I. The CoUectio Nova 
also gives (a), pp. 201-206, fragments from an old evangelism 
tarium^ the older writing being a codex rescriptxis at Venice ; 
and (&), pp. 207-210, two fragments of Matthew and John 
from an evangelistariumf an old codex rescriptus in the Bar- 
barini Library. 

(9.) Cod. Tischendorjianus HI. («= il), an uncial codex of 
157 leaves, 4to, containing in full the Gospels of Luke and 
John, with a postscript belonging to Mark, and some scholia ; 
collated by Tischendorf, who puts it in the eighth century ; 
now in the Bodleian at Orford. Also Cod, Tisch. IV. 
(=> P), of 157 leaves, 4to, containing Luke in full, the 
greater part of Mark (except iii. 35-vi. 20), and fragments 
of Matthew and John ; ^ collated by Tischendorf, who places 
it in the ninth century. See Anecdota^ pp. 4, 5 ; Tregelles, 
p. 203.* 

^ The portionB of Matthew and John that are wanting were brought 
by Tischendorf to St Petersburg in 1859, and these include all but 115 
verses of Matthew (ch. v.-ix. 21, 22). 

' Fuller lists of the Greek hss., uncial and cursive, and of the Church 
Lectionaries, will be found in the Prolegg. of the editions of WsTSTEm, 
Griesbach, Scholz, and Tischendorf. Notices of the codices will also 
be found in the K. T. Introductions of Marsh*s Michaeus, Hug, etc, 
and in the works of Tischendorf and Tregelles [and Scrivener]. 
Also in Griesbach*s Symbolm criticse adsupplendas et corrigendas variarum 
N, T, kctionum collecHones; accedit tnultorum N, T. codicum grsecorum 
descripHo et examen, Halle 1785, 1793 ; Scholz, BibL krit. Beiie in 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, and the Archipelago, in 1818-21; 
also his Gesch, des Textes N. T., Ldpz. 1823 ; Rinck, Luathratio criL 
in Acta App, epp. Paul et Cathol^ Basel 1830, Heidelb. 1833 ; Reichs, 
Codicum ifss. N, T, grsscorum aliquot insigniorum in biblioth. reg, Paris, 
asservatorum nova descripHo et cum textu vulgo recepto collatio, etc, Gott 
1847. 
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§273. 
It remains for us to mention a few MSS. and readings not 
important in themselves, but historically noteworthy : — 

(a.) Codex Ravianxis or Berolinensisy since 1672 in the 
Berlin Library; before in the possession of Professor Rave of 
Upsala, who professed to have bought it in the East for 200 
thalers. It contains the entire N. T., in uncials, without 
accents. It is celebrated as containing the disputed text 
1 John V. 7, and has been often appealed to in the contro- 
versy about this verse. Now, however, it is generally ac- 
knowledged (owing mainly to the thorough investigation of 
Pappelbaum, Unters. d€rliavuchenu&. 1785; Codicis MS. Gr. 
Saviani examen^ 1796) to be the work of a forger, merely a 
copy of the N. T. in the Complutensian Polyglot, and in 
some parts from the third edition — that of Stephens. Rave 
himself seems to have committed the forgery. Cf . Michaelis, 
Einl. pp. 638-642. 

(6.) Codex Montfortianus or DublinemU^ now in the Library 
•of Trin. Coll., Dublin, previously owned by Thomas Mont- 
fort, about the middle of the seventeenth century; on paper, 
12mo, in cursive writing, containing the entire N. T. (No. 61 
in the Gospels, 34 in Acts and General Epistles, 40 in the 
Pauline Epistles, 92 [Tregelles] in the Revelation). This 
codex also was highly thought of, as containing 1 John v. 7, 
and Erasmus inserted the verse in the third edition of the 
N. T. (1522) on the strength of its authority {e codice Britan- 
nico). A collation of it is given in the appendix to Barrett's 
edition of the Cod. Dublinensis of Matthew (Z). Its three 
parts are written by three different hands, — the Gospels about 
the end of the fifteenth century, the Revelation after the 
middle, and the other part at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; so that 1 John v. 7 b beyond a doubt an interpolated 
translation from the Vulgate. It was made probably in con- 
sequence of the doctrinal discussions about this verse in the 
fifteenth centuiy, and perhaps because Erasmus had omitted 
it in his first edition. See Marsh, i. 337 ; Tregelles, pp. 213- 
217, where there is a fac-simile of the dbputed text; Orlando 
T. Dobbin (The Codex Montfort.)^ who endeavours to prove 
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that this codex for the Acts and Epistles is a transcript of a 
codex in Oxford {Lincolnierms 2), and that^ as this latter 
has not the verse, the writer of the Cod. Montfort. interpo- 
lated it from the Vulgate. 

Scholz drew attention to another modem codex which 
contains the disputed verse {BibL hit, JReisCj p. 105) in the 
Vatican (No. 298), containing the Acts and Epistles. It is 
quite modem, with a Latin version, and the verse is beyond 
question an interpolation (see Tregelles, p. 217). 

(c.) The so-called Codices Barberinty which Pope Urban 
VIII. (1623-44) intended to have collated for a new edition 
of the N. T. A learned Cretan, J. M. Caryophilus (after- 
wards archbishop in Iconium in partibusy oh 1635), at the 
Pope's command collated the readings of various mss. with 
the text of the Antwerp Polyglot. His collations were 
deposited in the library of Cardinal Barberini in Borne. 
They were afterwards published by the Jesuit Peter Possinus 
(Poussines) as an addition to the Catena Patrum Groecorum 
in Marcumy £ome 1673. Mill adopted these various readings 
in his N. T. (1707). But observing that they tallied strik- 
ingly with the Vulgate, it occurred to him that the codices 
collated had been interpolated according^to the Latin version, 
or (as Wetstein thought) that the entire collection was a 
fraud intended to confirm the Vulgate. But this was not 
the case. Birch found in the Vatican Library the paper in 
which Caryophilus asks for six Vatican mss., giving their 
numbers ; and five of these he found in the Vatican, and 
satisfied himself that Caryophilus had collated them (one of 
these is No. 1209, Cod. B). The collection, therefore, is 
not the work of a forger ; but it is of no great value to ns, 
(a) because the codices for this or that reading are not ade- 
quately described; and {b) because the excerpts are imper- 
fect, and preference is given to those readings which coincide 
with the Vulgate, those differing from it being often passed 
by in silence. 

{d.) With the so-called Velezian Readings the case is 
somewhat different. The Jesuit J. L. de la Cerda, in bis 
Advereariia eacrisy hey den 1626, gives a great many, nearly 
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1900 various readings, which the Marquis P. Faxardo of 
Velez had noted in the margin of his copy of Stephens' N. T. 
1550, professedly obtained from sixteen Greek mss. These 
were inserted in the London Polyglot, and in the editions 
of Fell, Mill, and Bengel. But they so strikingly corre- 
spond with the Vulgate, that Wetstein and others suspected 
them ; and these suspicions have been confirmed, in a very 
diligent, careful, and exact inquiry by Marsh, in the third 
appendix to his Letters to Travis^ where, he proves that these 
readings have been taken neither from Greek nor from Latin 
MSS., but from Stephens' fourth edition of the Vulgate 
(1540). Where the texts of both editions differ, the reading 
of the Latin is translated into Greek, and added a^ a various 
reading. The notion that Velez obtained these readings 
from sixteen Greek mss. is a pure supposition ; and whether 
this was given out by Velez or some one else, is not yet 
known. 

B.— ANCIENT VEESIONS. 

§274. 
The ancient versions serve as witnesses of the form and 
state of the text at the time when they were made, and in 
the country to which they belong: strictly speaking, they 
reflect the Greek manuscript or manuscripts of which they 
are translations. Accordingly, those versions only are thus 
available which have been translated directly from the Greek 
text : those which are translations of translations serve only 
as witnesses of that version from which they were made. 
The versions which are direct translations from the Greek 
are the more valuable and weighty as testimonies, because 
they are for the most part older than the oldest of our Greek 
manuscripts : we can more surely tell, moreover, the country 
in which they were written, and can decide with greater 
accuracy the state of the text in the different countries in 
which Christianity was planted. On the other hand, the 
usefulness and trustworthiness of their testimony is lessened 
by various circumstances, and in particular by the uncertain 
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and nnsatisfactorj state of their text. The copies of these 
versions which have come dovm to us present nearly as many 
variations and discrepancies as the Greek codices ; and only 
a few of them have been as thoroughly collated as the critical 
knowledge and apparatus now available render possible. We 
often find that the text of a version has in process of time 
undergone ecclesiastical manipulation in the Church in which 
it was usedy either as the result of a comparison of it with 
the Greek text in vogue at the time, which differed from 
that from which it was originally made, or in order to har- 
monize it with some other version^ e.g. the Vulgate or the 
Peschito. Interpolations have thus been adopted from the 
Vulgate or some later Greek text, and incorporated into the 
old version ; so that the form of the printed editions, and of 
some manuscript copies, very indistinctly and untrustworthily 
presents the original text of the ancient version itself. This 
is particularly the case in passages where the true reading 
has been a matter of dispute, in texts having some important 
bearing upon controverted doctrine, or the import of which 
has been the subject of ecclesiastical controversy. Great 
caution is therefore requisite in using the ancient versions as 
original witnesses for the true N. T. text : we must, as best 
we can, critically discover the true and original text of these 
versions, by a careful collation of the oldest copies of them 
we possess, and by a consideration of their history, so far as 
it is known. If, for example, a version has been corrected 
at some time subsequent to its formation, according to the 
Vulgate, and we possess no available M8S. of it in its original 
state, and before these emendations were made, we cannot 
use it as an independent witness in places where it tallies 
with the Vulgate; and especially for readings doctrinally 
important, we can hardly trust it, even where it disagrees 
with the Vulgate. Generally speaking, versions only serve 
as witnesses for the Greek text from which they were origi-^ 
nally made, in the case of readings whose variety might 
appear in the version itself, not (I mean) in questions of 
mere orthography or grammatical form which does not 
affect the sense, — not when the point in question is simply 
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the grammatical construction, the insertion or omission of the 
article or minor particles. In order rightly to estimate the 
authority of a version, and to decide to what extent it may 
or may not serve as a witness for the Greek text, we must 
know and fally estimate the character of the language in 
which it is made, as compared with the language of the 
original Greek, and likewise the general character of the 
version, how far it may be considered an exact translation of 
the words of the original, or merely a free paraphrase. Still 
the testimony of the ancient versions, used with judgment, is 
of no little weight in deciding the true form of the original 
N. T. text, especially when the various versions belonging to 
different countries coincide, and when we have no reason to 
suppose that they have been tampered with. 

ORIENTAL VEBSIONS. 

1. The Syriac Versions. 

§275. 

Christianity was very early planted, and soon spread in 
Syria, and Antioch soon became the centre of missionary 
operations to heathen lands. Greek prevailed as a spoken 
language in Antioch, but in the country around the ver- 
nacular was still the Syriac; and this language prevailed 
beyond the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, where Christianity 
seems soon to have found a footing, and where, even in the 
second century, we find a Syriac literature flourishing among 
the Christians there (cf. Hug, i. § 68). The need, accord- 
ingly, of a Syriac version of the Scriptures would soon be 
felt; and hence the oldest Syriac version which has come 
down to us. 

1. The Peschito, which embraces both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New.^ We have no trustworthy evidence 

* WiCHELHAUS, De N. T. vers, Syriaca antupia guam Peschito vocant, 

Halle 1850. The word t^ i a^ signifies simplex, simple, exact, true ; 

X « 

and thus the name denotes that the translation is a simple and true 
VOL. II. T 
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concerning its oiigin ; but it evidently belongs to a very early 
date, certainly to the second centary. It wants foar of the 
General Epbtles (2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Jade), and the 
Revelation ; and with these omissions it is received and nsed 
by the different sects of Syrian Christians — the Nestorians 
as well as the Monophysites (cf. § 253). This leads ns to 
the probable supposition that the Peschito had already been 
made, and ecclesiastically recognised, at a time when the five 
books omitted were not yet generally acknowledged as con- 
stituent parts of the N. T. Canon, and that the other books 
were translated simultaneously, not as a merely private un- 
dertaking, but at the suggestion of the Syrian Churches or 
their rulers. Thus only can we account for the fact that 
the existence and recognition of this translation led to the 
conclusion that the Canon was thus closed, and was not to be 
extended by the addition of those other books. Hug is mis- 
taken in supposing that the five books now wanting originally 
formed part of the Syriac version, and were subsequently 
suppressed. He appeals to the fact that Ephrsem Syros 
(ob. 378), who, as we know on reliable evidence, required an 
interpreter in his intercourse with the Greek doctors of the 
Church, nevertheless made use of these books. Still it is 
possible that, thou^ he could not speak Greek fluently, he 
understood enough of it to read it; and it is not im- 
probable that in his time there was a privately undertaken 
translation into Syriac of these books, though they had not 
received the explicit sanction of the Syrian Church. But 
had these books formed part of the authorized Syriac version 
from the outset down to the time of EphrsBm Syrus and 
after, we should be utterly unable to explain how it came to 
pass that they were afterwards excluded, at a time when 
their authority as canonical was established in the Church 
at large. These books are wanting in all extant MSS. of the 
Peschito (concerning the Bodleian MS., see below) ; and 
though the entire N. T. is divided into lessons, the Gospels 

one. Bertholdt wrongly ezplainB it as = «o/y«, vulgata. The name 
was not given to it from the first, but was adopted subsequenilyy to 
distinguish the work from other Syriac versions. 
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in 0B6 set, and the Acts and Epistles in another, no reference 
is made to these five books, showing that, when these lec- 
tionaries were compiled in the Syrian Church, those books 
possessed no ecclesiastical authority. We know not whether 
the Peschito was made by one translator or by several ; but 
from what has been said, we may infer that the N. T. books 
it contains were all translated about the same time, together 
with the canonical books of the O. T. 

As to its character, it is, as its name intimates, a plain 
and faithful version, but not slavishly literal (cf. De Wette, 
§ 11, c2, note a) : there is no violation of the Syriac idiom, 
for the sake of preserving the mode of expression and 
phraseology peculiar to the Qreek. Its age alone suffices 
to make it of great value in the criticism of the N. T. text ; 
but its importance would be still greater had we a critically 
collated and standard edition, which at present we have not. 
It first became known in Europe in 1552, through Moses, 
priest of Mardin, whom the Jacobite Patriarch Ignatius had 
sent to Pope Julius ill. with letters of recommendation, and 
to superintend the printing of the version; and the first 
printed copy which had thus been undertaken by Moses of 
Mardin was published at Vienna in 1555, at the expense of 
the Emperor Ferdinand i., under the care of the Chancellor 
Alb. Widmanstadt. Two MSS. were used for it. It contains 
the N. T. according to the Peschito, in its original compass ; 
and it wants (a) those five books which the Peschito omits, 
(6) 1 John V. 7, and John vii. 53-viii. 11, which were also 
wanting in both the MSS. used. We find the same omissions 
in subsequent editions, viz. in that of Tremellius {excad. 
H. Stephau. 1569), that of Trost 1621, and that of the 
Antwerp Polyglot 1572 ; and in all these the two codices 
were used. Later editions contain those books and verses 
which the Peschito ori^nally omits. I observe concerning 
these as follows : — (a.) A Syriac version of the four Antile- 
gomena among the General Epistles occurs in the Bodleian 
Codex, which abo contains the three other General Epistles 
and the Acts. This version of the four omitted epistles was 
first edited by E. Pococke (Leyden 1630), and was incor- 
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porated into later editions of the Peschito in the Paris 
(1645) and the London Polyglots (5 vols. 1655) ; also in 
the editions of Ghitbier (Hamb. 1664), Leosden and Schaaf 
(Leyden 1708, 2d ed. 1717), and in that published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1816. This version is, 
however, known to be of much later date than the Peschito, 
and of much less value. The letters are imitated with great 
care like the Philoxenian version. (6.) A translation of the 
Revelation was edited by L. de Dieu (Leyden 1627, 4to, 
reprinted in his Critica sacroj 1693), according to a MS. in 
the British Museum Library, which formerly belonged to 
Scaliger;^ and this version of the Revelation vras also incor- 
porated in the Paris and London Polyglots, and into later 
editions of the Peschito. This codex had been written in 
Rome 1580, by Caspar von Aden, an Indian by birth. 
There is a MS. of the same translation at Florence, bearing 
date 1582, which the copyist describes as a transcript of that 
written by Thomas Charklensis, 662, who had himself pro- 
bably made the translation, (c.) The section John vii. 5^ 
viii. 11 was first published by L. de Dieu (Animadversiones 
in 4 ew.j Leyden 1633, 4to, and in his Critica aacroy 1693), 
and afterwards adopted in the London Polyglot, and in 
many subsequent editions. We find it in two or three MSS. 
of the Philoxenian version, though it does not belong pro- 
perly to this. Bernstein has given this section from a still nn- 
printed version in a Florentine codex {ZeiUchr. d. Deutschen 
morgenl. Oesellsch. 1849). (d.) Tremellius put 1 John v. 7 
in a translation of his own, in the margin, and Gutbier and 
Schaaf have adopted it into the text ; but it has not been 
put in the Bible Society edition (1816). In this edition, 
which was edited first by Buchanan, and after his death by 
Lee, for the use of the Syrian Christians, Schaaf s text is 
used, together with two Cambridge MSS., and collations of 

1 See also P. de Lagarde, Die vier Ew, Arahisch., Leips. 1864, who 
refers to the following passage in ScaUgerana secunda (Amsterdam 1740, 
p. 200) : " EccUsia Syriaca hanc [Apocalypsin] non agnoscit^ quamvis 
ScaUger liaheat Syriacam, que le Patiiardie Ini aroit envoy^ quam 
Maronitm vertendam curarunf^ 
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two Bodleian ; and the quotations of Ephraem Syrus and a 
Syriac lectionary were also compared (see Tregelles, p. 262). 
It contains some critical notes ; and collations of other MSS. 
were promised, but they have not appeared. Another edi- 
tion of the Peschito appeared in England in 1828, by W. 
Greenfield, in which the Widmanstadt text was adopted as 
the basis, but with vowels added, and additions from Lee's 
edition. A thoroughly critical edition, with a full collation 
of all uss. at our command, is still a pressing want.^ 

2. Among the MSB. in the British Museum brought from the 
Nitrian desert there is one containing a Syriac version (be- 
fore unknown) of the greater part of the Gospels — ^Matthew, 
John, Luke, and the four last verses of Mark. Tregelles con- 
siders that these fragments are not contemporary, but are 
older than the Peschito. Cureton published an edition of 
this MS. containing the Syriac text, with an English version, 
and notes (1858). He placed its antiquity and value very 
high; but though its testimony is recognised as of great 
weight, it is not by most scholars considered at all equal to 
the Peschito. See Scrivener, pp. 236-241. It is called the 
CuretorUan Syriac* 

§ 276. 

3. The Philoxenian version was made for the Monophy- 
site bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis, Xenaias, or Philoxenus, 
by the rural bishop Polycarp, who completed it in the year 
508. It was revised in the year 616 by Thomas von Harkel 
(an unknown town in Palestine ; he calls himself ^^ the poor 
Thomas ") in the Monastery of the Antonians at Alexandria, 
and after he had been driven from his bishopric in Mabug, 
by a Melitinian bishop, Domitian. He corrected the transla- 
tion according to some Greek MSB., the various readings of 
which he inserted partly in the margin and partly in the 

^ Conoermng the Arabic version of the Acts and Epistles, *' Arabs 
Erpenii," made from the Peschito and the Persian veision of the Gospels, 
see De Wette, § 12, a, b ; and concerning the Arabic version of the 
Gospels from it, see Gildbmeist£B*s Programm: DeEvangeUis in Arabi' 
cum e nmpUci Syriaca translatis^ Bonn 1865. 
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text, with critical marks attached. Hug thinks that he also 
corrected the MS. by the Peschito. This Thomas is expressly 
named as the redactor of the Philoxenian version, in a post- 
script found at the end of the Gospels in all the MSS. except 
one at Florence, which contains the Gospels only, and was 
written A.D. 757, at Edessa, probably from an old copy 
which did not contain the corrections of Thomas.^ 

This version contains the whole of the N. T., including 
the four Antilegomena of the General Epistles, but not the 
Apocalypse. It has been supposed that the version of the 
Apocalypse given by L. de Dieu is the Philoxenian. Bat it 
is more probable — ^and this is confirmed by the postscript of 
the Florentine Codex — ^that this book was first translated into 
Syriac by Thomas Charklensis, who was prompted to the 
undertaking by the high reverence entertained for the Apo- 
calypse by the Egyptian Church. The only edition of this 
version is that of F. White {oh. 1814), — the Gospels, pub- 
lished in 1778 from two mss. ; the Acts and General Epistles, 
1799 ; the Pauline Epistles, 1803, from one MS. ; these codices 
having been placed in the Bodleian from the library of 
Dr. Gl. Ridley. Wetstein had before (in 1746) spent four- 
teen days in collating one of these HSS. for hb N. T. In 
White's edition the version is printed in the form it had 
received from Thomas of Charkel. After White's edition 
of the Gospels had appeared, Adler collated anew and pub- 
lished this part, with learned and acute dissertations, in his 
work, JV. T. versiones SyriaecB Simplex Pldhx. et Hieros. 
denuo examinatOB^ Copenhagen 1789, 4to. The Syriac ver- 
sion of St. John's Gospel was published by Bernstein in 
1853,' from a Vatican MS. which formerly belonged to J. S. 
Assemani, and which contains the four Gospels, and has neither 
notes in the margin, nor asterisks or obeli in the text. 

^ BERNSTEm (JSv, Joh, p. 25) says that the Phfloxenian translation 
is to be found nnreyised in a codex of the BibL Angelica in Rome, 
wherein that pofitscript is to be found evidently inserted by a later 
hand. — B. 

* Gf. Bernstein, De Hharklensi N, T, iranslatume Syriaca comment, 
recognita et aitctay Breslau 1854. 
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As to the character of this version (see De Wette, § 13, a 
and €)j the Peschito evidently forms the basis of it ; but it is 
excessively literal, so that it is hardly intelligible sometimes 
without a reference to the original Greek text.^ Still, on 
this veiy account it is specially valuable in textual criticism. 
Considering this feature, it is very unlikely, as some have 
supposed, that the aim of making it was to supplant the 
Peschito with another and ecclesiastically sanctioned version, 
or (as Hug and Eichhom think; cf. Tischendorf, N. T. ed. 7) 
for party aims in behalf of the Monophysites. Far more 
probable is it, as Bertholdt thinks, that its design was critical, 
like Origen's flexapla of the LXX., to furnish the Syrian 
Christians with the means of discovering wherein the Peschito 
did not literally correspond with the Greek. Thus we may 
best explain the diacritic signs, asterisks, and obeli met with 
in the MSS. of this version, and even in the Florentine (though 
not in the codex of John, edited by Bernstein), which in 
part at least were the work of Polycarp himself. It is not 
likely, however, as Hug and Bertholdt think, that he adopted 
them from the Greek MSS. which he used : he probably in- 
troduced them himself, in order to show where his transla- 
tion differed from the Peschito, and where the Peschito 
differed from the Greek. 

As to the relation of the Philoxenian version of the four 
Antilegomena of the General Epistles to that published by 
Pococke, there is such a striking verbal coincidence between 
the two, that they cannot have been independent of each 
other ; and it has been supposed with great probability that 
the latter is the original text of the Philoxenian version, before 
its revision by Thomas of Charkel.^ 

^ E,g., contraiy to the spirit of the Syriac language, the Greek article 
is expressed by a distinct word, the personal pronoun, and compound 
Greek words are etymologically divided. The same Greek words are 
rendered by the same Syriac words, even when they stand in different 
connections, and whto the thought intended cannot be expressed in 
8yriac by the same words. 

« So De Wette, § 11, h; Treoelles, p. 279 ; Davtoson. It has also 
been compared with one or another Syriac MS. of the Gospels in which 
the original Philoxenian yersion is supposed to be presenred.— B. 
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4. The Jerusalem Syrlac version, or (as Assemani and 
Hug call it) the Palestinian Syriac. There is an ewmgelistOf 
rium in this language in the Vatican which Adler discovered 
and gave specimens of. It is in an AramsBan dialect — ^the 
same, according to Adler, in which the Jerusalem Talmud 
is written, and seemingly spoken in Palestine; at least, 
according to certain indications. Matt, xxvii. 27, in a country 
garrisoned by the Romans. The codex was written (accord- 
ing to a postscript attached to it) in a monasteiy at Antioch, 
A.D. 1031. Adler assigns the version to the fifth or sixth 
century; but it may be a later production, because it is 
translated from a Greek lectionarium probably of later date. 
It has evidently been translated direct from the GreeL^ 



2. JEtMopic Version. 

§277. 
Christian Churches were founded in Ethiopia or Abys- 
sinia in the fourth centuiy, and in the time of Constantine 
the Great, by two Tynans, Frumentius and ^desins. The 
former especially, who was bishop of Axum, laboured with 
great success for the conversion of the aborigines (see 
Neander, Church HUt. vol. ii.). The want of a translation 
of Holy Scripture into the vernacular of the country was 
soon felt, and the ^thiopic version which we now possess 
was doubtless made about that time.^ Chrysostom speaks of 
an JEthiopic version of St. John (HomiL in Ev. Jocmn.). It 
was written in the dialect then prevailing, the so-called Geez 
language, i.e. the Ethiopia strictly so called, and was made 
directly from the Greek,' the O. T. from the LXX. The 

^ Akm to this version are certain paUmpsesta with fragments of the 
Gospels brought by Tischendorf in 185S and 1859 from the East to St. 
Petersburg, and whioh he assigns to the fifth or sixth century. See his 
Anecdota sacra et prof, p. 13, with fao-simile ; also N. T. ed. 7, p. cozzz.; 
Notitia ed. Cod. Sinait. p. 49.— B. 

* GiLDEHEiSTEB, on the contrary, assigns it to a much later date. 
See TiscH. N. T. ed. 7, p. ocxxxv. 

' According to Gn.PBMKiffTER, there are in the Acts, especially oh. 
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stoiy among the Ethiopians, that their version was made 
from the Arabic, and by one of their first preachers, Abba 
Salama, is certainly erroneous. The Geez language was in 
the fourteenth century supplanted by the Amharic as the 
vernacular, and since then it has been the language only of 
the learned or of the Church, the ecclesiastical literature of 
Abyssinia being still written in Geez ; and the Bible is still 
read in this old version of it, though the people no longer 
understand it. 

This version was printed under the superintendence of 
three Ethiopic priests, under Pope Paul iii. (in Some, 
1548-49, 2 vols. 4to). As the codex they used had some 
important lacuruB in the Acts, the greater part of this book ^ 
was translated partly from the Greek, but chiefly from the 
Vulgate. In the other books the text was not accurately 
printed. The -^thiopic version in the London Polyglot 
was reprinted from this (1657). But as the copy translated 
was damaged, some passages are wanting or unreadable. 
The editors added a Latin translation, which is likewise 
faulty. A more reliable Latin version of the JEthiopic text, 
as it is printed in the Polyglot, was edited by Ohr. A. Bode 
(ob. 1796), who collated this text with the Greek (the Gospel 
of Matthew, Halle 1749, with a preface by Ch. B. Michaelis ; 
the whole N. T., Braunschw. 1753). In the form wherein 
it lies here, it is of but little value for N. T. criticism. A 
new edition was prepared, under the direction of the Bible 
Society, by Thomas Pell Piatt, the Gospels in 1826, and the 
other books in 1830, for the use of the Abyssinian Christians, 
and not with any critical design. Several mss. were collated 
for the Gospels, but only one for the Epistles, and some 
notes were added by the editor, but on the Gospels only^ and 
without a complete collation (see Tregelles, p. 317 sqq.). 

The author of this version was certainly an jEthiopian, 

XYL-zxiii., dear traces of a revision bj comparison with the Arabic ver- 
sion of Erpenius^ which itself had been made from the Syriac. — ^B. 

^ GiLDEHEiSTER informs me that Acts ix. 29-x. 82, and xxvii. 8 to the 
end of the book, has been taken from the Vulgate. The mention of 
Greek in the editor's statement seems to be a mere boast. — ^B. 
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and not a Greek, for many false renderings and confonnd- 
ings of Greek words occar. The translation of the Gospels 
is the best ; though even in them we often find two readings 
printed side by side (see Schmidt, § 213 ; Hag, § 98), show- 
ing that the translator used several Greek MS6. together, and 
compared them only partially. The version of the Pauline 
Epistles is merely a paraphrase. 

There is a small fragment of an Amharic version — ^Luke 
xi. 1-13 — in the Library at Giessen : it has probably been 
made from the ^thiopic version, which it closely resembles. 
A Latin translation of this is given by J. H. May in Schmidt's 
BibLf. KriL Exegese u. K.-Gesch i. 307. This Amharic ver- 
sion is not farther known to us : nothing seems to be known 
of an older Amharic version of the N. T., so that it is a 
question whether there ever was such a version. A transla- 
tion recently made by the English Protestant missionaries 
hardly can be regarded critically. 



3. Egyptian Versions. • 

§278. 
Greek was widely spread and generally spoken in Egypt 
from the time of Alexander the Great. The Ptolemies made 
it the court language. Alexandria became the main centre 
of Greek literature, and in Lower Egypt Greek prevailed in 
other towns and among the numerous Jews. Egyptian, how- 
ever, still lingered in the country, especially in Upper -Egypt 
or Thebais. Upon the fall of die Ptolemies, Greek was not 
wholly suppressed, at least in Alexandria and Lower Egypt; 
bat it did not make any farther way. In the interior, and in 
Upper Egypt especially, it lost ground before the Egyptian, 
which again prevailed, but which adopted into it many Greek 
words. Christianity at first certainly spread among Greek- 
speaking people, Jews and Gentiles. But it must have found 
converts at an early period among the Egyptians properly so 
called, and even in Thebais. A need therefore would be felt 
of a translation of the Scriptures into the national language, 
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80 as to give these Eg3rptian Christians free access to them. 
The dialect of Egypt which then prevailed was the Coptic ; 
and the Egyptians who abode in the coantry even after its 
conqnest and the incursion of the Mohammedans — ^they num- 
bered among them about 30,000 Christian families, Mono- 
physites — ^were called Copts, a name which is either a cor- 
ruption of Atyimro^ (so Renaudot, Quatremfere), or from 
the celebrated commercial town Koptos in Upper Egjrpt. 
Now, and for a long time since, the prevailing language in 
Egypt is Arabic, and even the Coptic Christians no longer 
understand Coptic, not even the priests; still Coptic is 
retained by them as their ecclesiastical language, and the 
Coptic N. T. is still read in the public services : the prelec- 
tor, however, repeats it in Arabic (see Niebuhr's Beschr, r. 
AraUen^ p. 86). 

We have several versions of the books of Scripture in 
various dialects of the Coptic, but two in particular must be 
named. 

1. The dialect of Lower Egypt is called the Memphttie ; 
and the version in this dialect is called par excellence the 
Coptic^ for this was for a long time the only Egyptian version 
known. 

2. The dialect of Upper Egypt, or the Thebaicy which the 

Arabians call the Sahidic^ u^ Joow, ue. that of the hill country, 

and the version in this dialect is usually called the Sahidic. 

There are M88. of the Memphitic version of the O. and N. 
T. in the libraries of Rome, Paris, Oxford, Berlin, etc. ; but 
the oldest of these cannot be placed earlier than the tenth 
century. They were used in textual criticism first by Mill, 
and with collations of the MSS. made by Th. Marshall for an 
edition of this version, which he projected, but was prevented 
accomplishing by death. The N. T. in full was literwards 
published by David Wilkins (Wilke, a Prussian by birth), 
Oxford 1716, 4to, in compiling which he used twenty-one 
MSS. side by side with the Latin version. But he used not 
the oldest, but the latest and most interpolated MSS. as the 
basis of hb text, so that Marshall's collations in Mill are 
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often more valaable and trustworthy than Wilkins^ text, 
which blends together the readings of several Mss. very 
clumsily. A new and critical edition was begun by M. G*. 
Schwartze {pb. 1848), the first part of which, containing the 
Gospels, appeared in Leipz. 1846-47, 2 vols. 4to. He only 
used the Berlin mss., which are not the oldest nor the best, 
in addition to Wilkins' text, and added a collation of them 
with the Greek text After his death Paul Botticher com* 
pleted the undertaking: Acta apoatolorum Coptictj Halle 
1852 ; EpUtulcB N. T. Copt. 1852 (James, 1st and 2d Peter, 
1st, 2d, and 3d John, Jude, the fourteen Pauline Epistles). 
This edition still leaves much to be desired, much that would 
be very useful in the criticism of the N. T. text. This per- 
haps does not apply to the edition prepared at Cairo for the 
Coptic Christians, by B. T. Lieder, with an Arabic version 
in the margin (Lond. 1847-52, 2 vols. fol.). 

Of the §ahidic version we only at present know of frag- 
ments of the O. and N. T. — fragments, however, of some 
importance — at Oxford and in Italy (in the collection of 
Cardinal Borgia, ob, 1804). One, in pulicular, contains the 
whole of the Acts, the Epistles of John, Jude, Philippians, 
and others, and some of these have been printed since 1779. 
An old Codex in the Borgian collection is of importance : it 
contains fragments of John, ch. vi.-viii., in Sahidic, with 
the Greek text in uncials (Cod. T. of the Gospels; see § 272), 
published by Georgi, 1789.^ Many other fragments of this 
version have been found in England, and edited chiefly by 
Dr. Tattam of Bedford, in his collection. They contain the 
Pentateuch^ the historical books of the O. T., the greater 
part of the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Epistles. There 
are other codices in Rome and Naples as yet unexamined. 

As to the age of these versions, it can be proved from 

^ The following scholars have likewise treated of these firagments : 

WOIDE, MlNGABELLI, MuMTEB, J. D. MiCHAELIS, H. FORD (in llis App. 

to WomE's Cod. Alez,)^ and the Danish scholar Zoega {CataL Codd, 
Copt, HSS. gtU in Museo Borgiano Velitris adstervantur^ Rome 1810, foL), 
and Enqelbreth (Fragm. Bamurico-CopHca V. et N. 21, Copenhagen 
1811, 4to). 
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history that there must have existed Egyptian translations 
of the Scriptures at the end of the third and the beginning 
of the fourth century ; for we find traces of them in the his- 
tory of the Egyptian monks Antonius and Pachomius, and 
others belonging to that period (see Hug, i. § 91). Both 
the Egyptian versions we have named probably were in exist- 
ence then. The Sahidic is probably the older ; for in Thebes, 
owing to the narrower and scantier knowledge of Greek; the 
need of a translation would be more pressingly felt than in 
Lower Egypt. Its composition, therefore, should probably be 
assigned to the middle of the third century, and that of the 
Memphitic version not much later. Whether the Sahidic 
version was used in the composition of the Memphitic (as 
Bertholdt thinks, as far as the apostolic writings are con- 
cerned), cannot as yet be fully determined. In the MSS. of 
the Memphitic version the Epistle to the Hebrews follows 
2d Thessalonians, and precedes the epistles written to indi- 
viduals; in the Thebaic version it is placed between 2d 
Corinthians and Galatians. 

Besides these two, there is a tJUrd Egyptian version in the 
Borgian collection.^ Its dialect differs alike from the Sahidic 
and Memphitic, but holds, it would appear, a middle place 
between the two, though rather nearer the Thebaic. It 
cannot with certainty be determined in what part of Egypt 
this idiom prevailed. Besides the Sahidic and the Kust (i.e. 
the Memphitic), the Arabians name a third dialect, viz. the 
Bashmuric; and hence this thu*d version has been called the 
Bashmuricy on the supposition that this is its language. But 
this is questionable. According to Quatrem6re*s Researches^ 
Bashmur was a district in the east of the Delta; but the 

^ Georgi and Munter (Be indole vers, N, T, Sahidica, etc., Copen- 
hagen 1789, 4to) publifilied fragments of Ist Corinthians simaltaneonsly 
(1789), jet independently of each other; and in 1810-11, likewise in- 
dependently, ZoEGA and Enoelbreth made known the Bcn^gian frag- 
ments sabseqnently found of Isaiah, St. John's Gospel, Ist Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, 1st Thessalonians, and Hebrews. Zoeoa gave 
the text simply, Engelbreth the text with a translation and notes. 

* Recherches criU et MsU snr la langue et la Uttirature de VEgypte^ 
Paris 180& 
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linguistic character of this version points rather to the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes as its birthplace. Champolion, jnnior, 
places it in the district Phajom. Hug doubts whether this 
version was made directly from the Greek, and independently 
of any other versions. He rather thinks it was made in- 
directly from the Thebaic ; the Thebaic certainly seems to 
have been freely used (Hug, § 96). 

Arabic translations of the Coptic version were in later 
times made for the Egyptian Christians who no longer knew 
Coptic ; and there are several MSS. of the Coptic version in 
different libraries, containing an Arabic translation in the 
margin : e.g. there is one such copy of the four Qospels in 
the Paris Library (see Hug^ i. § 103) ; and in the same 
place another of the Pauline Epistles, from which Hug re- 
printed the Epistle to Philemon. The Arabic translation of 
the Apocalypse in Erpenius' Arabic N. T. 1616, is probably 
another of these, but this is uncertain (see De Wette, § 17). 



4. The Armenian Version. 

§279. 

The origin of this version is better known to us than that 
of most other old versions, through the account given by one 
of its compilers, Moses Chorenensis (HistoricB Armen. lib. iii., 
published in Armenian, with Latin translation and notes, by 
W. and G. Whiston, London 1736, 4to). Essentially agree- 
ing with this, though less trustworthy, is a Biography of the 
Saints in the Paris Library, giving an account of Miesrob, 
which B. Simon had translated into Latin, and used. 

Christianity was introduced into Armenia in the second 
century; and in the latter part of the third century, Diony- 
sius of Alexandria wrote a work, irepl fieravoia^f to the 
Armenian Christians, under the oversight of Bishop Mem- 
zanes (Euseb. H. E. vi. 46). Christianity was further spread 
in the beginning of the fourth century by the labours of 
Gregory the Enlightener. Towards the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth centuries, Miesrob (first royal 
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secretaiy, and afterwards hermit) laboured for the diffasion 
of the gospel, and gave bis countrymen an alphabet of 
thirtj-six letters. Before his time, Syriac had been used as 
a written language, and the Syriac version of the Scriptures 
read. Miesrob and the Patriarch Isaac were the main for- 
warders of the Armenian translation of the O. and N. T. 
It was first translated by Isaac from the Peschito into Arme- 
nian, because they had no Qreek copies of the Bible. But 
two pupils of Miesrob, Joseph and Eznak, who had gone to 
the Council of Ephesus, 431, brought thence 'a^copy of the 
Greek Scriptures; whereupon Miesrob and Isaac discon- 
tinued the translation from the Syriac, and began again to 
translate from the Qreek. But their knowledge of Greek 
being deficient, they sent Joseph and Eznak. with Moses 
Chorenensis to Alexandria, to perfect themselves in the lan- 
guage. Upon their return the work was begun again a third 
time, and was now brought to completion. It thus appears that 
the Armenian version is a direct translation from the Greek 
(in the O. T. from the LXX.) ; but there can be no doubt 
that the Peschito, which before had been used by the Arme- 
nians, influenced and moulded it in no small degree, and 
especially in those parts which already had been translated 
from the Syriac. This translation would be retained as the 
basis, and simply tested and corrected by the Greek; still 
it is very doubtful whether these portions belonged to the 
N. T. There can, however, be no doubt that the Peschito 
influenced to some extent the Armenian version. Probably 
the Apocalypse was not translated then — it probably was not 
in the Ephesian copy of the Greek Testament — but was 
added afterwards, because the language of the version in 
this book differs from, and is inferior to, the language of the 
rest (Scholz, i. 598). 

It has been supposed that the Armenian version was in 
the thirteenth century altered so as to harmonize it with the 
Vulgate. King Haitho or Haithom, who reigned 1224-70, 
was favourably inclined to the Roman Church, and desired 
a union between it and the Armenian Christians ; indeed, 
shprtly before his death, he gave up the government to his 
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SOB, and became a Roman monk. It is supposed that he 
emended the Armenian version bj the Vulgate, and added 
e.g. 1 John y. 7 ; because the Patriarch of Armenia, then 
living, Gregory bishop of Sis, in a letter to Haitho, quotes 
this passage to sanction the use of water at the mass, and it 
was quoted and vindicated at a synod held at Sis in 1307. 
But the passage could only have found its way into a few 
MSS.; for it occurs in very few copies of the Armenian 
version which have come down to us : it is still more unlikely 
that any thorough revision of the version by comparison with 
the Vulgate took place then. 

The Armenian version was first printed in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The MSS. of the Armenian Bible 
were costly (a single copy would fetch 500 thalers) ; and 
accordingly a synod of Armenian bishops, held in 1662, 
gave directions to a priest of the monastery of Usci (who 
has hence been called Uscan, or Bishop Uscan) to go to 
Europe and superintend the printing of the work. Meeting 
with difficulties in Rome and in France, he went to Amster- 
dam, where he got the entire Armenian Bible printed in 
1 666, 4to, and the N. T. by itself in 1668.^ He interpolated, 
however, certain passages from the Vulgate which were not 
in his Armenian codex, e.g. \ John v. 7, John v. 4, and 
John vii. 53-viii. 11, — a section which is wholly wanting, or 
is inserted in a different connection in the Armenian HSS. 
After him a learned Armenian, J. Zohzab, a monk in the 
monastery on the island of St. Lazaro in Venice, super- 
intended the printing of the Armenian version (a) in 1789, 
at Venice (and again 1816), collating some Armenian M8S., 
and adding a few notes. 1 John v. 7 is marked with an 
asterisk, to show that it does not belong to the version. 
(6) In 1805 a larger critical edition of the Armenian Bible, 
for which several M8S. were used, the variations being noted 
in the margin, and with short scholia in Armenian : here 
1 John V. 7 is expunged, not being found in any of the 

^ Republished in 1680, small 8yo, and in 1698, 12mo, the entire Bible, 
according to Uscan's edition, and with the same types, at Constantinople 
1705, and at Venice 1733. 
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MSS. It Is said that Aucher, with other monks of St. Lazaro, 
are preparing a new critical edition (see Tregelles, p. 311). 



5. The Georgian Version. 

§280. 
Christianity was introduced to Georgia, or Grusia, the 
ancient Iberia, about A.D. 320-330. Subsequently, but not 
before the end of the sixth century (according to Scholz, i. 
504, in the eighth century), the Georgians obtained a trans- 
lation of the whole Bible jFrom the Greek, and according to 
a copy made in Greece by young scholars who had acquired 
the necessary knowledge. According to Tregelles, it is 
doubtful whether this version was made from Armenian or 
Greek. It was printed at Moscow, 1743, fol. ; but it was 
revised according to the Slavonian Bussian Bible, and greatly 
altered, so that in this form it is useless for textual criticism. 
The same is true of the edition published at the cost of the 
Bible Society at Moscow, 1816. 



5. Persic Versions. 

§281. 

There are two Persic versions known in Europe ; both are 
of the Gospels only, and are of no critical value. The one 
printed in the London Polyglot is an indirect translation 
from the Peschito, made about the time of Mohammed, 
printed according to a codex of 1341, in Pococke's possession. 
Bode published a Latin translation of it (for Matthew and 
Mark), Helmst. 1751, 4to. The publication of the other was 
begun by Abraham Wherlocke, and was completed after his 
death by Pierson, London 1652-57, fol. It seems to have 
been made direct from the Greek. In printing it, two MSS. 
in Cambridge were used ; but Pococke's edition was likewise 
used, and the readings of the two different versions confused, 
so that this version in its present form is unavailable for 

VOL. IL z 
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criticism. Its composition falls rather late, peifiaps m the 
fourteenth centuiy. (See De Wette, § 20.) 



7. Arabic Versions. 

§ 282. 

There are several Arabic versions of the N. T. books ; but 
hitherto they have only been of subordinate use in textual 
criticism; for they are most of them indirect translations 
merely, and those which are direct have experienced con- 
siderable alteration from other ecclesiastical versions. The 
conquest of so many countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
especially Spain, by the Mohammedans, led to the uprooting 
and dispersion of many Christian Churches; but even in 
places where these still kept their ground, as the Nestoriaii 
and Monophysite sects did, Arabic attained such a supre- 
macy, that the old vernacular became an unknown tongue, 
even to the Christians ; and hence there arose a demand for 
versions of the Scriptures in Arabic, made from other versions 
already in circulation in the Church. Arabic translations 
were made thus from the Peschito and the Coptic versions 
(§ 275, 278). [An Arabic translation of the O. and N. T. 
is often mentioned, which was made about the middle of the 
eighth century, by John bishop of Seville, from the Vulgate, 
because Latin was no longer understood in Spain, save only 
by the few. But this version is, according to Gildemeister 
and De Lagarde,^ a fiction ; and the statements of Spanish 
writers concerning it arose from a misconception. JuynbolP 
is of opinion that an Arabic codex of the Grospel (1610), 
found at Franeker, belonged to this version; but Gilde- 
meister regards it as a mere copy of the Koman edition of . 
1590 (to be mentioned below), the text of which is a direct 
translation from the Greek.] 

Still there are also Arabic versions, made directly from 

^ Gildemeister, De evang, in Arahicum e SimpUci Syriaca transkUis^ 
Bonn 1865, p. 44 ; De Lagarde, Die 4 Evang. Arahisch^ p. xii. sqq. 
' Letterkmdige Bijdragen^ iL, Leyden 1838. 
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the Greek at an early date, which were subsequently used by 
the Coptic and Syrian Christians, but which were altered in 
order to assimilate them to the ordinary ecclesiastical versions. 
Of these direct translations the following are known : — 

1. A translation of the four Evang. [De Wette, § 2, a ; 
Grildemeister, p. 42 sqq., note]. This was (a) first printed 
in Borne 1590-91, foL, in two forms, with or without an 
interlinear Latin version ; republished 1619 under a new 
title; the Latin by Antonius Sionita. It is not known from 
what MS. this was made, (b) It was reprinted with Arabic 
N. T., edited by Erpenius (Leyden 1616) from a Leyden 
codex which had been emended by a Copt. The text of 
Erpenius was reprinted in the Coptic and Arabic edition of 
the G^pels (1829) by the London Bible Society, (c) In 
the Paris Polyglot, 1645 [not, as has often been stated since 
B. Simon, after the second Koman edition, but presenting an 
independent recension, the same as that found in Cod. Beg. 
27, and Coislin 239 (Scholz, Bibl. hrit. Reise^ pp. 56, 58); cf. 
Gildemeisterj p. 42, and prooem. p. v. sqq.]. The version in 
the London Polyglot is printed from that in the Paris Poly- 
glot.^ These were once regarded as two distinct versions, but 
Storr {De Ew. Arabicisy Tub. 1775) elaborately endeavoured 
to show that it is the same version, the form of which varied a 
little in the different copies made. This might, indeed, easily 
have been the case, for it was circulated among both the 
Syrian and the Coptic Christians, who would suggest altera- 
tions in accordance with their respective translations. 

This version T^as made direct from the Greek,* and belongs 

^ [To these we must add, (d) the Syriao and Carshanic edition, for 
the use of the Maronites, by Faustus Nairon, Rome 1703, fol. (Car- 
Bhunic = Arabic with Syriac characters). The Arabic text is here 
(accordmg to the preface) borrowed from a MS. which Michael 
Metoschita brought from Cyprus, (e) From another codex is that 
published by De Laoarde, Die vier Euv. Ardbisch aus der Wiener 
Handschrifi herausgegeben, Leipz. 1864, 8vo.] 

' JuYNBOLL thinks that the Roman Ediiio princeps, as well as the 
Franeker codex, follows the Vulgate. But this, according to Gilde- 
meister, means really no more than that there are a few Liatinizing 
headings in this edition. 
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to a comparatively early period, though nothing certain can 
be determined concerning its date. Hug thinks that it was 
made for the use of the Saracens in the east of Palestine, 
who were converted to Christianity in the second half of the 
fourth century under Valens. 

2. A translation of the apostolic writings — the Acts^ the 
Pauline and General Epistles, and the Apocalypse — in the 
Paris and London Polyglots, printed from a MS. from 
Aleppo. This also, judging from its character, is a direct 
translation, but by a different translator from that of the 
Gospels.^ These versions, that of the Gospels and that of 
the apostolic writings, were reprinted (a) in the edition 
supervised by the Soman Propaganda, Rome 1671, foL, 
but with emendations borrowed from the printed Vulgate ; 
(fi) in the edition published by the English Missionary 
Society under the care of Salomo Negri, London 1727^ 4tOy 
with emendations from the Greek text. 

See, concerning another Arabic translation of the Gospels 
found with the Pauline Epistles in a Codex VaticanuSy Scholz, 
Bibl hit. EeUey pp. 117-126, and Hug, i. § 107. It differs 
from the printed versions, and is evidently much inferior and 
of later date. According to the statement made in a Greek 
transcript, the authors of this version seem to have been 
Daniel Philentolos, and his son Gabriel Philokalos of Emisa, 
now Hems, in Syria. 

^ [It has been inferred that this translatbn was made in Gyrene, 
£rom Acts iL 10, where Gyrene is called \j3j^ (regio nostra). Bat 
we are here to read (as e,g. De Lagabde remarks, De N. T. ad versionum 
orient, fidem edendo, Berlin 1857, 4to, p. 3) simply \jOj^ (Gyrene). 
-B.] 
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WESTERN YEBSIONS. 

8. Latin} 

§283. 
In the Latin-speaking countries of the West, the know- 
ledge of Greek was widely spread, particularly in Borne, and 
Italy generally, at least in the larger towns. But this was 
not so much the case in other districts, — as, for example, in 
proconsular Africa, and in commercial cities generally ; and 
hence arose a demand for Latin translations of works written 
in Greek, which had obtained a circulation in the West. 
Thus a Latin translation of the work of Irenseus (pb. 202), 
Adversus Hceresesy was soon called for, and made probably 
in Africa, for we find obvious traces of its being used by 
Tertullian (ob. 220) in his writings. We can easily under* 
stand, accordingly, how, as Christianity spread in Latin- 
speaking lands, the want would be felt of a Latin translation 
of Holy Scripture for general use It is clear from what Ter- 
tullian (De Monogamioy c. 11) says, that in his time there 
was a Latin version of the N. T. in common use {in tuum 
exiit)j which he represents as inconsistent with the Greek 
original in its rendering of a certain text. It is plain from 
the connection that Tertullian here means a Latin version 
which was already generally used, and which must therefore 
have been made about the middle of the second century, or 
not long after. Tertullian, we may suppose, commonly used 
this version for the N. T., and it seems very probable that 
the old translator of Irenseus also used it (see Lachmann, 
N. T. tom. i. prsBf. p. x.). With still greater probability may 
we conclude, considering the rough and almost barbaric 
character of its language, that this version was made in 
North Africa, and not, as might have been expected, in 
Italy. But it was soon circulated far and wide from the 
land of its nativity through other Latin-speaking countries. 

^ [See Fritzsche, art Vuigata u. die LaUin. BibeUibersetzungen^ in 
HsBZOO's Real'Encydop. xviL 422 sqq.] 
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It is likelj, too, that the translation of the N. T. was made 
simultaneously with that of the O. T. from the LXX^ if 
indeed both portions were not the work of one and the same 
translator. Some books of the N. T. which were not as jet 
fully recognised as canonical in the Latin Church — as, for 
instance, the Epistle to the Hebrews — ^would probably not be 
translated simultaneously with the rest; indeed, there are 
indications proving that they were done subsequently. It is 
a much disputed point, however, whether before the time of 
Jerome there were more than one Latin translation made. 
It is ordinarily thought that there were, both for the O. and 
N. T. But many are of opinion that, before Jerome's time, 
there was but one^ and that this was variously interpolated 
in various copies, which now present (as far as they have 
come down to us) many discrepancies. It tells in favour of 
this opinion, that the citations of texts in the various Latin 
writers down to the end of the fourth century strikingly 
coincide, both with one another and with the KSS. of the old 
Latin version, even in peculiarities of expression ; so that we 
cannot suppose that the copies used came from the pens of 
different translators : see examples in Eichhom, Wiseman, 
Lachmann. On the other hand, we certainly find great 
differences in the citations of texts which can hardly be 
accounted for simply by corruptions in the original Latin 
text introduced by the copyist. Augustine and Jerome, 
moreover, speak very decidedly and clearly of a plundi^ of 
Latin translators both of the O. and N. T. Thus Augustine, 
De Dactrina GhrUtianOy ii. 11, 12,. referring to a certain text, 
speaks of different translators having given different ren- 
derings of it ; see also t(. c. 13, 14, interpretum nimerosUas. 
Jerome, too, FttxfcA, in jEvangg.y speaks of vitioais interpriti- 
' bus of the N. T., and says that tiiere are almost as many 
exemplaria as there are codices, — ^meaning not simply many 
copies of the one translation, but many. translations. Still 
more explicit is the well-known passage of Augustine's, in 

^ So Sabatkr, BLANCHmrus, Wktstein (Prolegg.\ Semler, Eichhorn 
(iy. 885), Cardinal N. Wisbhan (in Ids Essays on Various StdJecU, vol L 
1858), Tbsoelles (p. 280), Lacumamn, and others. 
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his work De Doetrina Ckrisiianoy ii. 15, where, having before 
spoken of the numerositas inte^yretum^ he says with refer- 
ence to Scripture generally, both O. and N. T. : in ipsis autem 
interpretationibus Itala ceteris prceferatary nam est verborum 
Unacior cum perepicuitate eententice. 

It is accordingly manifest, (a) that in the time of Angus- 
tine and Jerome there were various forms of the Latin 
version of the books of Scripture ; and {b) that tliis variety 
was so great as really to amount to various versions by 
different translators, and that the Fathers I have cited 
regarded them in this light. If the various forms which the 
Latin text presented simply arose from various corruptions 
of one and the same version, it is hardly probable that they 
would be spoken of severally, and so distinctly separated 
from each other as is implied in the last-named passage, and 
so that one in particular {Itala) should be set over against 
tlie rest, and designated Itala to distinguish it from the 
others. It is not certainly in keeping with Augustine's 
words, when Lachmann and Wiseman explain them as 
referring only to the mss. of one and the same version which 
were written or revised in Italy. 

(c) At the same time, we have no reason to suppose that 
these various Latin versions were wholly independent of 
each other. Much rather must we believe that, when a 
Latin translation of the Greek Bible had once been com- 
pleted — ^probably in Africa, and in the second century — it 
became the permanent basis of the Latin Bible. The 
changes, however, which it underwent were so various and 
so great, that these might be regarded as different transla- 
tions, although strictly speaking they might with greater 
propriety be called different revisions of the same transla- 
tion. These different versions or revisions of the Latin 
Bible were probably used in different parts of the West, one 
in one country, another in another ; and the words of Augus- 
tine (c. Fawtum^ xi. 2), in which he speaks of codicihue 
aliarum regionumj show that this was the case. Thus the 
Itala of which Augustine speaks was probably that form of 
the translation, that version of the Latin Bible, which they 
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of Italy had received, which was in circulation there, and 
which, in Augustine's opinion, was distinguished above the 
original version that had come from Africa (where it was 
still in use), by its greater accuracy and clearness, and pro- 
bably by the greater purity of its Latin. The linguistic 
roughness and barbarisms of the original translation were 
naturally disliked and objected to in Italy. Efforts were 
accordingly made to polish the language ; and in doing this 
the Greek text would be referred to, and the translation 
revised according to it. Augustine, doubtless, had become 
familiar with this Italian edition of the Latin Bible in its 
relation to the original African version, during his residence 
in Kome and Milan : he thus learned to appreciate its dis- 
tinctive excellences, and he calls the attention of his African 
fellow-countrymen to it. 

§284. 

Many remains of this old Latin version, in its several forms, 
have come down to us in the Scripture quotations of the 
Latin Fathers, in the Codices GrcecO'Latini^ and in distinct 
manuscripts. All these have been sometimes included under 
the one title Italoj but this is incorrect ; still we cannot with 
certainty say which of them belong to the versio Itala^ in the 
sense in which Augustine used the word, and which to otiier 
versions or recensions of the Latin Bible. 

Concerning the Codices Grceco-Latini (Laudianusj Canto- 
brig,y Bomer.^ Claromont)j see § 270. Besides 'these have 
been published, (a) by Joh. Martianay, the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Epistle of James, from a Codea CorbeiensiSf 
from the old Abbey Corbey in Picardy, Paris 1694, 12mo. 
This is the first published codex of the Latin version, (b) 
More comprehensive is the work of Peter Sabatier (a Bene- 
dictine, o6. 1742), Biblorum S. Latincs verss. aniiquce^ etc, 
1743 (ed. auct. 1749-51), 3 vols, fol., vol. iii. containing the 
N. T. The four Gospels are here reprinted from a Codex 
Colbertinus (now in the Paris Library), perhaps of the 
eleventh century; the Acts from the Codex Laudianus; the 
Pauline Epistles, including Hebrews, from the Cod. Clar(h 
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montantia and Sangermanends ; the Epistle of James from 
Martianaj's edition of the Cod, Corheienm; the other General 
Epistles from fragmentary quotations in the Fathers; the 
Revelation from a codex of the commentary of Primasins. 
Various readings from other MSS. and patristic quotations are 
also given. It is a very valuable work. 

(c) Another important work is that of Jos. Blanchinus 
(Bianchini)y Evangeliarium quadruplex LatincB vers* antiquoB 
B. vet. ItaliccBy etc.^ Rome 1749, 2 parts in 4 vols. fol. (at the 
cost of John y. king of Portugal). The four codices of the 
Gospels here printed are : (1.) Cod. Vereellensisj a very old 
codex at Vercelli in Piedmont, which was published in 1748 
at Milan, by Irici, more accurately than by Blanchinus. It 
seems to have been written by Eusebius bishop of Vercelli, 
in the fourth century, but has many laeunce. It is desig- 
nated a by Lachmann, Tischendorf. (2.) Veronensia (i), at 
Verona, also very old, fourth or fifth century, but with many 
laeunce. (3.) Briaianusy at Brescia in thd Tyrol, which has 
fewer laeunce^ but is less ancient, belonging perhaps to the 
sixth century (see, concerning it, Lachmann, i. p. xiv. sqq.). 
(4.) The Cod. Corbeieneia of Matthew, already published by 
Martianay. 

(d) In a purple Codex Pda^tM, now at Vienna (brought 
thither since the beginning of this century, but whence is 
unknown), there are considerable portions of the Gospels 
(John and Luke almost complete, but very little of Mark) 
in the Old Latin version. These were first mentioned by 
Kopitar, 1839 ; then by Lachmann, i. p. xvii. ; and are edited 
in full by Tischendorf, Ev. Palatinum ineditumf etc., Leipz. 
1847. The writing is uncial, and the codex belongs probably 
to the fifth century. 

(e) Another old codex {Vtndobonerms) in Vienna, belong- 
ing probably to the fifth century, containing Latin fragments 
of Mark and Luke. Blanchinus gave some readings from it, 
and Alter published it in Paulus' Repert. f. bibl. u. morgenl. 
Liter, iii. 115-170, and in Paulus' MemorabiUen^ part vii. 
pp. 58-96. 

(/) In an old MS., formerly in the Monastery of Bobbio 
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{Cod. BobMensis), now at Turin, are fragments of Matthew 
(circ. sixteen chapters) and Mark (circ. nine chapters), be- 
longing also to the fifth centnry, which Fleck pablished in 
his Anecdota sacra, Leipz. 1837, but which have been more 
accurately and fully edited by Tischendorf in the Wiener 
JaJirbb. 1847 sq. 

{g) In the Vatican there is an old codex {plim Claromon' 
tanw) cpntaining a Latin version of the Grospels, — the latter 
three from the Vulgate, Matthew (with two lacunm of seven 
chapters) in an old version before the time of Jerome. 
Sabatier had already compared it ; but it was published by 
Mai, Scriptorum vetL Nova coUeetio e Vaticanis eodd. edUoy 
iii. (1828), p. 257 sq, 

(A) At Breslau, in what was formerly called the Bhediger 
Library {Cod. Rhedigerianus), is a Latin H6. of the Gospels, 
probably belonging to the seventh century, with many lacuna 
(almost the whole of John being wanting), and described 
by Dav. Schulz, De cod. 4 Hw. Biblioth. E/iedigeriancBy etc., 
Breslau 1814, 4to.' 

The manuscripts of the old Latin before the time of 
Jerome, especially the oldest, are of great importance in the 
criticism of the N. T. text, because they are tolerably trust* 
worthy witnesses for the form of the Greek text in the second 
and third centuries, and in the country where the translation 
was first made, probably in North Africa. 

§285. 
A new form was given. to the Latin version about the end 

^ [In the Monum. sacra et prof, prassertim hibl Ambrosianm, opir& 
coUegii doctorum ejusdem (vol. L fasc. 1, ed. A. M. Ceriani, Milan 1861, 
4to, pp. 1-8), there is a Liatin fragment of Luke (ch. xvii.-xxL), from a 
eod. paUmpa, of the sixth century, the text of which differs from the 
Old Latin as hitherto known, through the labours of Blanchinos and 
Sabatier.] 

Concerning the citations from an old codex, entitled Speculum (of 
Augustine?), see Tregelles, p. 239 sq. Concerning a Cod. Bohineiuis 
rescriptvs, now at Vienna, belonging perhaps to the fifth centuiy, and 
containing some fragments of the Acts, see Tischendorf, N. T., ed. 7, 
p. ccxlv. 
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of the fourth century, when Damasus bishop of Rome com- 
missioned Jerome, during his stay in the city, to undertake 
a revision of it, — a commission which, after some considera- 
tion, he resolved to execute. He began with a revision of 
the four Gospels, which he prosecuted during the years 383, 
384. Jerome himself mentions this in his preface to the 
four Gospels, addressed to Damasus. He afterwards revised 
the other N. T. books,^ though we are not told exactly when. 
Jerome's labour in the case of the N. T. was not a new 
translation, but a revision of the old one. Adopting the old 
Latin in the form in which it was used in Italy in the Itala^ 
as the basis of his work, he corrected it, by comparing it 
with the Greek M8S. He set to work with great care and 
reserve, making alterations very sparingly, and only where 
the true meaning was not given in the old version, and even 
leaving many defects unaltered.' He compared especially 
the oldest Greek mss., and those which he found most closely 
to harmonize with the text of the old Latin version.' Still 
he found much to alter in the Gospels, because the text of 
one Gospel was often confused and mixed up with the text 
of another. Damasus doubtless expected that this, revision, 
as appointed by him, and performed by the learned Jerome, 
would at once obtain general recognition and acceptance. 
But it came into favour only by degrees. Many strenuously 
opposed Jerome's work as an innovation, leading to confusion 
and error; others still used the older version and that of 
Jerome side by side, as in the case of Gassiodorus (cite. 550), 
who even in his time compared the codices of the old trans- 
lation with that of the new {Prasf. in Institut. div* Utt.). 
Nevertheless Jerome's version found ever-increasing accept- 
ance; for its greater accuracy and faithfulness could not fail 

^He says himself, Dtvir. Ulutt, 186, JV. Test, Grxem fdei reddidi ; 
and Ep^ ad Marcellam, 102, he complaiDS of those who preferred the old 
and faulty version to his new one. 

^ Prtrf. in Evangg.: Ita calamo temperavimuiy mt his tantwn, quas 
senium videbantur naUare^ correctis reliqua manere pateremtar utfuerant 

* Ibid. : Igitur hoc prassens prmfaiiuncula polUcetur quatuor tantum 
evangelia , . . codicum Grttcortim emendata coUatione^ sed et veterum, 
nee qui muUum a lectionis Latinss cotimeiudine discrepant. 
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of being felt ; and we may conclade thaty together with his 
translation of the O. T. from the Hebrew text, it was uni- 
versally recognised in the Western Church in the seventh 
century as distinctively the Vulgate.' 

§286. 
While it was thus more and more generally received and 
circulated, it became from time to time variously corrupted, 
partly through the carelessness of copyists, partly through 
intentional alterations, supposed emendations, chiefly by a 
blending of it with the older version, in those passages 
especially that were used liturgically, and were retained in 
the liturgical "books, according to the older version. Hence 
there arose in the Church the consciousness of the uncer- 
tainty and corruption of the text of this ecclesiastical version, 
and the need of vindicating it, and establishing its authority 
more firmly. Attempts at revision and improvement were 
made at various times, by suggestions from high quarters, 
and under more or less express authority. This was done 
first about the year 802, by Alcuin, at the command of 
Charlemagne. An effort was made to restore the text of 
Jerome's version to its original purity, and this was to 
some extent accomplished. Alcuin's recension was at the 
time, and afterwards, tolerably widely received.^ But by 
degrees, through the carelessness of transcribers, it again 
degenerated, and the necessity to improve it again began to 
be felt. Thus, in the eleventh century, Lan frank. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a Cistercian monk, Stephen 
Harding, made this attempt But still, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Cardinal Nicolaus, at Home, complains that he found 
pome quot codices tot exemplaria. From the thirteenth 
century downwards, the so-called correctoria were introduced, 
in order to improve the text of the Latin Bible.' But none 

^ There are several hss. of the Vulgate which claim to be that of 
Alooin. A costly codex of the ninth century, containing both 0. and 
N. T., which belonged to H. v. Speier-Passavant of Basle, was brought by 
1dm to England, and sold for £1500. It is now in the British Museum. 

' Correctorium biblicum is an edition of the Vulgate which has in the 
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of these obtained general recognition, and there was still 
no generally recognised text of the Vulgate down to the 
fifteenth century, and even later, though this version was 
now beginning to be printed. 

Immediately upon the invention of printing, however, the 
Vulgate began to be very widely spread. The Latin Bible 
was one of the first and most frequently printed works, and 
the early editions of it are among the most important speci- 
mens in the history of the art. But they are for the most 
part simply copies of particular MSS. which were then in 
circulation. The first editions are without date, probably 
between 1453-55. Of those which give both the place of 
publication and the date, the earliest is that of Mayence, in 
folio, 1462, printed by Johann Fust and Peter Schoiffer. 
Many others followed; so that before the year 1517, the 
printed editions of the Vulgate in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, were 228 in number. Several of these editions gave 
various readings, though as yet no special pains were taken 
in the criticism of the text. This is first traceable in the 
Complutensian Polyglot, 1517, where the text is emended 
according to MSS. as compared with the ground text then 
current : the text of this edition was repeated in the Antwerp 
Polyglot of 1569 sq., but was not much esteemed in the 
Catholic Church. Among Protestants the text of the Vul- 
gate was frequently printed according to the recension of 
Andreas Osiander, whose edition appeared first at Nurem- 
berg 1522. Robert Stephens from 1528 onwards gave special 
attention to the Vulgate text, which he published in eight 
different editions. The chief of these is that in 4to, 1540, 
fol., wherein the text is printed almost exactly as in the 

margin the varions readings of the several MSS., both Latin and Greek, 
and likewise of the quotations occurring in the works of the older 
Fathers, together with notes concerning their critical value, but without 
the connected text of the Vulgate. These correctaria^ which show to us 
the state of the text at the time, were published in the thirteenth 
century, and afterwards by various Church corporations : e.g. cira 1230, 
one by the theologians of Paris, under the sanction of the Archbishop of 
Gaul ; and another, circ. 1236, by the Dominicans at the command of 
their Provincial, Hugo Garensis. 
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Mayence edition of 1462; but In the margin are gi^en Tarious 
readings from fifteen of the oldest Hss., and from three of 
the printed editions. After this he published fonr saccessive 
and different editions. They were all repudiated in 1548 by 
a decision of the Paris theologians as incorrect and hercrtical, 
and were numbered among the proscribed books. 

§287. 
Seeing that there was as yet no really trustworthy and 
reliable text of the Vulgate, nor even a text recognised' as 
authoritative by the Koman Catholic Church only, the Coun- 
cil of Trent in its fourth sitting (8th April 1546) decreed 
that this version should of all the Latin versions be regarded 
as authentic^ It was at the same time resolved that another 
and more accurate edition of the Vulgate be prepared.* This 
led the Louvain theologians, by one of their number, Johann 
Hentenius, to put forth an edition of the Vulgate (Louvain 
1547) emended with several M8S. ; and another edition was 
published through die efforts of Lucas Brugensis, with a 
further collation of mss., at Antwerp in 1573 (3 vols. 8vo 
and 12mo), with a very rich collection of various readings. 
This edition was much used and frequently printed, but it 
never was publicly recognised as autfioritative, chiefly on 
account of the various readings given. The Papacy thought, 
moreover, that it should reserve to itself the right of exe- 
cuting the decree of the Council of Trent, by preparing 
an edition of its own. Popes Pius rv. and v. (1559-1572) 
caused many mss. of the Vulgate to be sought for and com- 
pared in different countries. The undertaking came to a 
stand-still under Gregory xiit. (1572-85). But his succes- 
sor Sixtus y. (1585-90) resumed it with zeal, and accom- 
plished it. He engaged the services of several scholars: 

^ . , , Ut hsBc ipsa vettu et vulgata editio, qum longo tot sKctdomm um 
in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis kctionibusy disputationibus, prtedi" 
cationibus et expositionibus pro authentica habeatur, et ut nemo ilUun re/t- 
cere quovis prmtextu audeat vel praesumat. 

' . . . Ut posthac sacra scriptura, potissimum vero haec ipsa vetus et 
vulgata editio qwim emendissime imprimatur. 
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Plaminitis Nobilios, Antonio Agelli, Peter Morin, Angelo 
Rocca, and Carafa. He had a printing-press set np within 
the Vatican. The Pope reserved to himself the final decision 
concerning the readings to be adopted, and examined the 
printed sheets before they were finally struck off. Accord- 
ing to the preface, attention was paid to the readings of the 
oldest and most accurate Mss. which most agreied together ; 
but the commentaries of the Fathers and the original text, 
both thd Hebrew and the Greek, were likewise consulted, 
and the version not unf requently altered in accordance there- 
with. This was not certainly the way to attain what the 
Pope professes to aim at in the preface, viz. : ut vulgala veins 
. . . emendaiissima pristinceque sua puritatij quAlts PRIHTTm 
ab ipsius interpretia manu styloque prodierat resHtuta impri" 
matur. The printing was completed in 1589, but the work 
was not published till the next year, 1590, in 3 vols. fol. A 
papal bull of March 1, 1589, declared the text contained in 
this edition to be the true, genuine, and authentic text of the 
Vulgate, which the Council of Trent had referred to, and 
pronounced an anathema upon all who should venture to 
alter it, threatening such with the wrath of Almighty God ; 
commanding, moreover, that all future editions of the Vul- 
gate should adopt and retain this text, and that all earlier 
editions and manuscripts which contained variations from the 
text of this edition, and were not emended thereby, should 
have no authority whatever. Yet in the face of this a num- 
ber of errata and other mistakes were discovered before the 
publication of the work, and attempts were made to obviate 
these by erasures or corrections made with the pen, and by 
leaflets or small pieces of paper pasted over; but this was 
not done in the same manner in all copies. Sixtus y. died 
soon after the publication of the work (27th August 1590). 
His successor Urban vil. lived as Pope only twelve days. 
He was followed by Gregory xiv., who undertook to edit 
a new edition of the Vulgate, which was completed under 
Clement vni. in 1592. Engaged upon this were Bellarmine, 
Agelli, Flaminius Nobilius, Peter Morin, and others. Not 
only were the errata discovered in the Sixtine edition corrected 
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(thongh not f ully), bat the Sixtine text was variously altered 
according to certain MSS., citations in the Fathers, the 
older text used in churches, and the edition of Hentenins. 
Nevertheless at Bellarmine's suggestion it was untruthfully 
asserted in the preface, that the mistakes of the former edi- 
tion were merely printers* errors, and that Sixtus v. had 
himself intended to issue an improved edition, but was pre- 
vented by death. This edition was now set up as the only 
trustworthy and authoritative version, and its text has been 
generally retained in all subsequent Church editions of the 
Vulgate. 

Sixtus y. had directed that the Scripture texts quoted in 
books appointed for the use of the Church — missals, etc — 
should be altered according to the new edition of the Vul- 
gate; but Clement viii. forbade this in his bull (1604), 
and expressly pronounces the missals thus altered according 
to the later Vulgate tnissalia depravata} The variations in 
the texts of the Sixtine and Clementine editions, both which 
had been supervised by Popes, and claimed alike to be the 
only genuine and authentic text of the Vulgate, were col- 
lected, and assailed with bitter scorn as the contradictions of 
two successive Popes, by Thomas James : Bellum papale s. 
Concordia discors Sixti V. et dementis viii. circa HieTony- 
mianam ediiionem^ London 1600, 4to, 1678, 8vo. 

*A year after the appearance of his edition, Clement viii. 
allowed another edition to be prepared, Rome 1593, 4to, 
which differed much from the preceding, and might be re- 
garded as a new revision of the text. The monk Heinrich 
von Bukentop pointed out its numerous variations.' The 
Vulgate issued from the Vatican press 1598, small 4to, was 
a reprint of this second Clementine edition, but with several 
errata (see v. Ess, p. 373). Moret, Plantin's son-in-law, who 
held a place in Plantings office at Antwerp, received from 

1 See Ess, Gesch. d. Vulgata, p. 842. 

* Lxix de lucBf Ubri tres^ in quorum primo ambigum lectiones^ in secundo 
varise et duhim lectiones, qua in vulg, laU s. scr, editione occurrunt, ex 
origitialihus linguarum textibus iUustrantur . . . wi tertio agitur de editione 
Sixti V, facto anno 1590, Brussels 1710, 4to. 
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Clement viii. a ten years' monopoly for the printing of the 
Vulgate out of Italy : his first issue appeared Antw. 1599, 
4to and Svo, and went through nine' editions, the last in 
1650, 4to. The Papal letter prescribed that this issue should 
be an exact reprint of the Vatican edition, but it variously 
differs therefrom, as Bukentop has shown.^ 

From the account now given, it is evident that these Boman 
Catholic editions are not calculated to give us the text of 
Jerome's version in the correctest form, or as closely in the 
original form of it as is possible* The Clementine does this 
even less than the Sixtine edition, because in it much was 
altered into keeping with the received text, and not according 
to the oldest mss. 

§288. 

Much more has been done towards discovering and restor- 
ing the original text from the MSS. in the edition of the Vul- 
gate, in the edition of Jerome's works by Martianay (1693, 
vol. i.), and by Valtarsi and Maffei (1734, vols. ix. and x.) ; 
and still more in the present day. We possess some very 
old and valuable MSS. of this version, two of which are spe- 
cially to be noted. 

(a.) Codex Amiatinusj containing the whole Bible, for- 
merly in the Library of the Cistercian Monastery on Monte 
Amiatino in Tuscany, now in the Lorenzo Medici Library at 

^ Fop the histoiy of this version, see Leandeb von Ess, PragmaU* 
hit, Gesch, d. Vulg,, Tiib. 1824. [Also Varix lecdones vulgatas latinx 
Bill editionis quas C. Yercellone digessit^ torn. i. and ii., Rome 1860- 
62, 4to, where, in the Prolegg,, torn. i. pp. xvii.-lxxii., there is a history 
of the origin of the Clementine Vulgate by Ungarelll] V. Ess also 
edited a small copy of the Vulgate (part iiL containing the N. T., Tiib. 
1822, parts i and ii. the 0. T. 1824). It gives the Clementine text of 
1592, with corrections of obvious errata^ and with a list of the variations 
in the edd. of 1590, 1593, 1598. 

[The latest edition of the Papal Vulgate is that of Vercelloni : Bihlia 
sacra vulgatx editionis Sixti V. et Clementis viii. Pontt, max, jussu re- 
cognita atque edita, Romss, typis S, Congreg. de propag. fide, a, 1861, 
pp. xxiv. and 839. Here the edition 9f 1592 forms the basis text ; but 
this has received corrections from the editions of 1593 and 1598, and 
the emendations of Akgelo Rocca and others. 

VOL. U. 2 A 
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Florence. It belongs to the sixth century, and was written 
drc. 541 by the Abbot Servandus. The codex was nsed, 
among others for the'Sixtine edition, but its importance was 
not sufficiently estimated. Fleck examined it with reference 
to the N. T., and published its variationis from the text of 
the Clementine edition together with this text, Ldpz. 1840 ; 
but his collation of it is not tru8tw(»thy. Tischendorf has 
more thoroughly collated the N. T. portion, and published it 
with a fao-omile, Leipz. 1850. Tregelles also has examined 
it, and adopts it as the basis of the Latin version in his ed. 
of the N. T. 

(6.) Codex Fvldemisy in the Abbey of Fulda. It contains 
the whole N* T., and was written in 546 by command of 
Bishop Victor of Capua, who himself corrected it with the 
MSB. used. It has been carefully examined by Lachmann 
and Buttmann, and adopted as the basis of the Vulgate text 
in their larger edition of the N. T. The Gospels are arranged 
in a Harmony in this codex, and this portion of it is therefore 
less valuable than the rest, though even here very important.^ 

The high antiquity of these MSS. of the Vulgate renders 
it very probable that we have in them the text in its original 
form, and, upon the whole, pretty much as Jerome left it 
This version, accordingly, is to be esteemed as one of the 
weightiest testimonies for the N. T. text, and in particular, 
for its form in the MSS. which Jerome used.' 

^ [Of. E. Ranee, Specimen Cod. N. T, Fuldensis, Marboig 1860, 4to.] 
For lists of other old ooddoes of the Yulgate, see Tischendorf, PtoJegg. 
i\r. r. ed. 7 ; also the Prolegg. to Vercelloni*s VarUs Lectionesy et aUa. 
I mention here farther, only the Codex ForojuUensis at Fri&id (Fortcm 
Julit)y f ormeiiy at AqaUeia, containing the Gospds ; published by Blak- 
cmNUS as an appendix to toI. iL of his EvcmgeUarium quadmplex, Mark's 
Gospel was wanting, bat is now found, part of it in Pti^e, part in 
Venice, though yery much injured by damp. The one portion came to 
Prague 1354 as a present of llie Emperor Charles iv., who had b^;ged 
it from Aquileia as professedly a Latin autograph of St. Mark ; the other 
portion he sent to Venice, upon the sione supposition, in the year 1420. 
The part at Prague (Mark xii.-xvi.) was published by Dobrowskt, 
Prag 1778 ; see Michael^ J^nl ii. 1074. [Tischendoef's edition of 
the Vulgate ; see § 302.] 

' The Anglo-Saxon version may be regarded as an offshoot of tiie Old 
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9. Slavonic Version, 

§289. 
Among the Slavonic tribes which had been ander Grecian 
dominion since the sixth century, Christianity obtained a 
footing at the end of the eighth century ; and among those 
beyond Greek dominion, in Moravia and the neighbouring 
districts, at the end of the ninth century, by means of two 
brothers, the Greek monks Cyrillus and Methodius. These 
missionaries gave the Slavonians an alphabet and aversion 
of the Bible in their language in the year 960. This version 
was made from the Greek, but possibly the Latin version 
influenced it, because these brothers weie afterwards in close 
communication with the Pope and the Bomish Church in 
behalf of the Slavonic Church ; and by a decree of Pope 
John Yin. in the year 880^ the Gospel was to be read in 
Moravia, first in Latin, and afterwards in Slavonic. This 
version was critically examined by Dobrowsky in Michaelis' 
neuer orient, u, exegeL BibUoth. vii. 155, and in a ZeiUchrift 
Slavanca zur Kentniss der Slavischen Literatur^ Pi'ag 1815. 
Griesbach obtained from Dobrowsky readings from many 
Slavonic mss. of the N. T. for the second edition of his N. T. 
Muralt has also collated two mss. of this version for his edi- 
tion of the N. T. according to the Codex Vaticanusy 1848. 



10. Gothio Version, 

§290. 
The Goths became acquainted with Christianity after their 
inroads into the East Boman empire, in the beginning of the 
third century, partly through the instrumentality of Christian 
captives. Christianity made still further advance among 
them, but mainly in the form of Arianism, in the latter half 
of the fourth century, under Valens. Ulfilas (Vulfilas), 

Latin before Jerome^s time. The four Grospels in that yeraion were first 
printed by Matt. Parker, LoncL 1571, 4to, and frequently since then ; 
of late by Bemj. Thorpe, Lend. 1842, 8vo. 
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bishop of the Goths from 348, belonged to a Boman family 
living among the Goths in Cappadocia (06. 388). He gave 
them a translation of the Bible, introducing thus among 
them a written language, the basis of which was the Ger- 
manic, and which he constructed by using the Greek alpha- 
bet/ We have testimonies concerning the existence of this 
version down to the ninth century; for about this time 
Walafried Strabo refers to it : we find no mention of it 
afterwards till the sixteenth century. Down to the beginning 
of the present century, the only known MSB. of it were the 
Gospels, in the Cod. Argenteus^ and fragments of the Epistle 
to the Bomans, in a Wolfenbiittel MS. (a) That of the 
Gospels is a MS. with lacuncB here and there, written in silver 
and gold letters, on purple vellum. The Gospels are arranged 
as in the Itala — Matthew, John, Luke, Mark (cf. § 18). It 
is supposed to be 1000 years old. It was found in the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy, in the Abbey of Werden,' whence 
it was brought to Prague, and soon after 1648 taken by the 
Swedes and transferred to Stockholm. After this it was 
for some time in the possession of Isaac Yossius, and then 
again was conveyed to Upsala. (b) In a codex rescriptus 
in the Wolfenbiittel Library (see § 272, No. 1), the washed- 
out writing underneath contains, among other things, a 
fragment of the Epistle to the Bomans, in this version, with 
a Latin version on the side. It was deciphered and pub- 
lished first by Knittel, Braunschw. 1762. The Latin version 
was given by Tischendorf, in his Anecdota^ p. 153, ed. 1. 
It contains portions of Bom. xi.-xv., forty-two verses in all. 
Both MSS., that of the Gospels and that of the Bomans, 

^ Wattz, iih, d. Lehen u. d. Lehre d, Ulfilas, Hanover 1840 ; Krafft, 
K. Gesch, d. german. F67Jter, i. 1, Berlin 1854. 

^ From later inquiries, it appears that this MS. had before this been at 
Prague, where Richard Streinius (oh. 1601) saw it ; see Gabelentz 
and LoBE^s edition, Prolegg, pp. 80, 31, n. It is assigned to the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. The Gospels in 
Gothic have been published according to this codex, first by F. Junius 
and T. Mareschallus, Dortrecht 1665, 4to (Amst 1684) ; then by 
Stiernhjelm, Stockh. 1671, 4to ; Lye, Oxford 1750, 4to ; and last by 
XJppsTRdiL 
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were edited and published by J. Chr. Zahn, Ulfilas GothUche 
Bibeltibers., etc., Weissenfels 1805, 4to. 

In the year 1817, Angelo Mai discovered five codices 
rescriptos in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the washed- 
out writing underneath being fragments of the Gothic 
version, (a) A MS. of the homilies of Gregory the Great 
upon Ezekiel, under which are the important remains of the 
Pauline Epistles in Gothic (excepting 2d Thessalonians and 
Hebrews), side by side with a Gothic calendar. (6) A MS. of 
Jerome's Commentary on Isaiah, about the ninth century, 
under which are fragments of the Pauline Epistles in Gothic 
(omitting Romans, Philemon, and Hebrews), (c) Among 
some fragments of a Latin version of Matthew, two frag- 
ments of a Gothic version of Matt. xxii.-xxvii. (d) In 
another codex, some fragments of a Gothic version of the 
O. T. (Ezra and Nehemiah). (e) A fifth codex (some 
portions of which have been found in the Vatican as well as 
in the Ambrosian Library) contains a Gothic exposition of 
St. John's Gospel = Skeireins (according to Massmann, who 
edited this with a Latin version and a Gothic-Latin dic- 
tionary, 1834, from the Greek), and a translation of several 
parts of this Gospel, also quotations from the other Gospels ; 
also Heb. ix. 13, 14, Num. xix. 2-10. 

Count Carl Oct. Castiglione (Castillionseus) took interest 
in these discoveries of Mai's, and together with Mai pub- 
lished a specimen, with further information concerning the 
discovery (JJlphilce Partium inedit, specimen^ 1819) ; and after 
Mai's departure to Rome, he undertook the collation of the 
whole : 2d Corinthians, 1829 ; fragments of Romans, 1st 
Corinthians, Ephesians, 1834; fragments of Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 1st Thessalonians, 1835 ; fragments 
of 2d Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1839.^ 

^ These have been collected in H. C. Gabelentz and J. Lobe^s edition 
of the Gothic version, 2 vols. 1836-46. VoL i. contains the Gothic text 
with Latin translation, and vol. iL a (jk)thic grammar and lexicon. The 
editors collated anew the Codex Argenteus, and confirmed Castiglione^s 
opinions concerning the Ambrosian fragments. The reprint of this by 
Ion. Gaugemgigl, Passan 1848, is very slovenly. That of F. L. Stamm, 
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Some earlier scholars (see Michaedis, p. 498) have raised 
a doubt whether this version is not rather Prankish. But 
Hog, § 134, has demonstrated beyond a doubt that it is 
Gk»thic. An old document in this language, found at 
Naples, decidedly confirms this ; and so does the fragment 
found in the Milan palimpsest, of a calendar in Gothic, 
which names in particular Gothic martyrs belonging to the 
Fatherland* The language in these memorials belongs to 
the Germanic and Scandinavian stock; but many Greek 
and Latin, and even Slavonic words, have been introduced. 

Several things seem to indicate the influence of the Latin 
upon this version. There are not a few Latin words ; and 
the order of the Gospels in the Codex Arpenteus corresponds 
with the Yulgate. Again, the version does not seem, origi- 
nally at least, to have contained the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Other circumstances, however, clearly show that it was origi- 
nally made directly from Greek Mss. (cf. De Wette, § 22, b, 
notes dyf; Hug, § 140), and that it has since been interpo- 
lated from Latin mss. by Gothic theologians in Italy ; and 
this is the opinion of Gabelentz and Lobe. The version is 
distinguished throughout by great literalness, even greater 
than the Peschito. The apparent absence of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews from the early copies cannot have arisen, as 
some suppose, from the Arian tinge of thought which dis- 
tinguished Ulfilas and Idie Gothic Christians generally. 

Ulfilas Oder die una erhaUenen DenknUHer der Goth. Sprache — text, 
grammar, and lexicon — ^Paderb. 1858, k better. Massmank, UlJUas, die 
heU. Schriften A. u. N. B, in Goth. Sprachey with the Qreek and Latin 
text, note», lexicon, history of the langoage, and historical introduotionf 
Stuttg. 1857. Goth, glofisary, by Ernst Schulze, with preface by Jac. 
Grimm, Magdeb. 1848, 4to. An accurate reprint of the Cod. Argenteus, 
collated by Andr. Uppstrom, has been published, Upsala 1854, 4to, with 
supplement {Decern cod. argentei rediviva folia)^ 1857 ; and Ga^slemtz 
and Lobe have issued a critique of this work, UppstrGms Cod. Argentem^ 
Lpz. 1860. Uppstrom has also published Fragmenta Goth. $electa ad 
fidem Codd. Ambros., CaroUni^ Vaticani, 1861. This contains the 
fragment from Matt xxy^xxyii., the Wolfenb. fragments of Rom. 
xL-xy., and ih» Exposition of St. John^s GospeL See also Ebmst 
Bernhardt, KriL Untermchungen iiber die GotL Bibembenetamg^ 
Meiningen 1864. 
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C— TESTIMONIES OF EARLY WRITERS. 

§291. 
The third class of witnesses for the N. T. text are the 
citations from the Greek N. T^ and the statements made hj 
eailj writers ; I mean Christian writers^ for it is only their 
statements which call for consideration here. Like the old 
versions and the Greek mss. which have come down to ns^ 
they are direct witnesses, not for the original text as it lay 
in the autographay but for its condition in their own time 
and country, and in the M6S. which they used and were 
familiar with ; though also, so far as these MSS. belonged to 
an earlier age, for the times before them likewise. The 
testimonies of these ecclesiastical writers have this advantage 
over the other sources of information to which we have 
referred, that we know definitely the time to which they 
severally belong. But in other respects they are of inferior 
importance, and more uncertain. First of all we discover, 
not without regret, that early writers for the most part quote 
from memory, and usually in a very free manner. Thus it 
is with most of the patristic quotations. To torn up and 
refer to the actual text for the passages quoted, was in early 
times a very troublesome work, on account of the form of 
the HSS., which were in rolls. Less importance, moreover, 
was then attached to the ipsisnma verba of a quotation : to 
give the sense or the thought was all that was aimed at ; and 
they were not so anxiously scrupulous about the words. In 
the patristic citations, therefore, we are not always justified 
in supposing that the words of any passage ran exactly in the 
MS. as the writer gives them. Very few N. T. citations 
occur in the earliest of these writings, though there are many 
references to the contents of the N. T., and especially of 
the Gospels ; and the accounts of two ot more evangelists 
are often blended into one. This we find, for example, 
especially in Justin Martyr. But even when direct quota- 
tions occur, they are seldom accurately given; but words 
from similar passages elsewhere are interpolated, particularly 
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in quotations from the Gospels. Least of all can any stress 
be laid npon variations in the arrangement of words, con- 
junctions, and forms of transition, as given in these cita- 
tions; for these are often left put or altered, when the 
passage b separated from its connection. In order rightly 
to estimate the testimony of any citation in the Fathers, we 
must take into account its character, and the general habit 
of the writer in quoting Scripture. Generally speaking, 
when a writer quotes a long passage, it is probable that he 
gives it verbatim — that he has looked out for the passage in 
the original MS., and has copied it ; and the more so wl^n 
he is treating of the text exegetically or doctrinally, as in 
the exegetical works of the Fathers, and in other of their 
writings in which the N. T. is appealed to directly in support 
of their doctrinal views, and polemically to controvert their 
opponents. 

In these cases we often find various readings in the HSS. 
distinctly specified and vindicated as true, in distinction from 
others which are pronounced spurious ; and this shows that 
even then there were various readings in the several MSS., 
and that these MSS. were often closely related to each other. 
Finally, if a writer quotes the same text at different times, 
and in different treatises, in the same manner, and with the 
same characteristic readings, we may conclude that he found 
it thus in the MSS. of his age ; and still more certain may we 
be of this, when different writers in different places give a 
text in exactly the same words. These remarks refer, of 
course, to Greek writers only. Others, and especially the 
Syrian and Latin writers generally, quote from the version 
of the N. T. in use in their own country ; and hence they 
must be looked upon as witnesses for the text of that version, 
though also in part for the Greek text, when they specially 
refer to this, or lay stress upon its readings, as €.g. Jerome 
often does. Erasmus made use of the quotations of the 
N. T. in the Fathers for his edition of the N. T., and 
adopted many readings on the strength of their authority ; 
and a similar method has been followed by Mill, Bengel, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. 
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Mattbai has expressed himself most strongly and decidedly 
against the Talue of this patristic testimony. Still, if used 
with care, it is always of importance. It is a misfortune 
that the text of the writings of the Fathers itself is, in the 
editions we have of them, by no means critically settled and 
ascertained. It often happens that later transcribers, e.g. 
of Chrysostom and others, have altered the text of N. T. 
passages quoted according to the later and more familiar 
text When the MSS. and the editions of the Fathers present 
the greatest differences, we have most reason to suppose that 
the reading which differs from the later and more common 
text of the N. T. is the true one. 



§292. 
Comparing these various vritnesses for the N. T. text with 
each other, we find that they present many variations, not 
indeed for the most part such as seriously affect the sense, 
but many by no means unimportant variations, — and more 
numerous far than those presented in the various Hebrew 
MSS. of the 0. T.y when compared together or with ^the old 
versions, excepting only the LXX. We find that there was 
by no means the same amount of anxious care and pains 
taken in the early Christian Church to preserve and hand on 
the text of the New Testament books, word for word in its 
original form, as was taken by the Jewish writers and theo- 
logians with reference to the text of the Old Testament 
books from the time when these writings were united in the 
O. T. Canon. This striking difference is in keeping with 
the contrast between the more strict and legal spirit of 
Judaism, especially in its later form, and the freer and 
broader spirit of the gospel. As to the relation to each 
other of the various witnesses for the N. T. text, they pre- 
sent so great a manif oldness that there are hardly two who 
thoroughly and throughout agree as to the N. T. text ; nor 
are there any two Greek manuscripts which perfectly coincide, 
not even when the one is a transcript of the other, as the 
Cod. Sangermanensis (E) is of the Codex ClaromonUmus (D), 
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and still less when they do not hold this close relationship to 
each other ; nor are there any two ancient versions thi^ per- 
fectly agree ; nor a Greek codex which is one with an old 
version : still less do any two ecclesiastical writers coincide 
in the text of those N. T. citations which they have m 
common, nor any one of them with any Greek codex or 
ancient version. Still we might expect that^ among these 
various witnesses, some stand nearer each other in the text 
they present than do others ; and that among these, again, 
some stand in the same relation to one another. Tlaa has 
often been supposed ; and attempts have been made to das^y 
the various witnesses, taking those together that agree in 
certain readings, and that present, when compared together, 
the same characteristics and form of text. The first who 
applied himself to this comparison and classification was 
Bengel.^ He calls a class of testimonies which present 
affinities when compared together, a fondly ; and of these 
families he names two : (a) the African, the representative 
of which he takes to be the Codex Alexandrinus^ and in 
which he includes the Latin, the ^thiopic, and Coptic ver- 
sions ; and (b) the Asiatic, among which he reckons the more 
modem* MSS. Semler^ adopted the same plan, and was the 
first who gave to these kindred forms of the N. T. text 
the name of recendone. Griesbach retained the title, and 
dealt with the subject with great thoroughness.* He distin- 
guishes three main recensions, and endeavours to classify 
the various testimonies accordingly, though he has not kept 
to this division consistently throughout. £Us classes are the 
Alexandrine, the Western, and the Byzantine. 

(a.) The Alexandrine Recension^ which began in Alex- 
andria (and was formed by the collectors of the N. T. Canon) 
and spread over Egypt and the East. It is distinguished by 
the circumstance, that in it Hebraisms and other roogh- 

* In his iV. T. (JntroducHo in crisin N. T. § 26 sqq., and Fundamenta 
criseos Apocalypseosy § 9, 12) and in other works. 

* Hermeneut. VorbereUung^ Stuck 8 (1765), Vorredey p. 4 sqq. ; Stuck 
4, p. 2 sqq. 

* ProUgg. in ed, N, T. sec iii, and in other works. 
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nesses and incorrectnesses in the laDgnage of the N. T. are 
expunged, (b.) The Western JReeeneiany which has left on- 
toocbed the Hebraistic character of the language, but has 
admitted many changes serving to explain the text, glosses 
interpolated, additions from parallel passages, et<:., ^* Oram- 
nuaicum egit Alexandrinus censor^ interpretem oecidentalisJ* 
(c.) The Byzantine Eeeeneionj which followed the two others, 
and bl^aded their distinctive features, bringing them more 
fully into view. To this class belong the Codices Cfrceeo- 
Latini^ the Latin Fathers, the old Latin versions before 
Jerome^ but idso the Sahidic and Jerusalem-Syrian versions ; 
modem MSS. in general, and Cod. A for the Gospels. He 
attributes to some, e.g. to Chrysostom and the Peschito, a 
text wherein these three different recensions are blended. 

Griesbach's system of recensions was highly thought ci in 
its time, but was bitterly opposed, especially by Matthai. It 
must be allowed that, even if we admit in general different 
classes or families, Griesbach's division and account of the 
matter is very improbable. That the Sahidic, for example, 
and the Jerusalem-Syriac versions should be classed among 
the Western recensions, while the Peschito, which so closely 
corresponds to these, and is one of the oldest Msa., should 
belong to another recension; and that Codex A for the 
Gospels should belong to the Byzantine, and Codex A for 
the Pauline Epistles to the Alexandrine recension, — all this 
is very improbable. 

§ 293. 
Hug represents the matter somewhat diff^ently. He 
aims, like Griesbach, at a complete hist(»ry of the text, 
derived from the witnesses, direct and indirect, which have 
come down to us. He distinguishes between a first period, 
which continues down to the middle of the third century, 
during which the text was unrevised and there were no 
recensions, and a second period following thereupon of re- 
censicms or revisions. But his ^stem b in several respects 
untenable, unproveable^ or erroneous. He thinks that the 
text had experienced great changes, and was greatly dete- 
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riorated by the middle of the third century, especially in 
consequence of the endeavours made to bring the idiom of 
the N. T. books more into harmony with the prevailing 
Greek idiom, to make what seemed dark and confused intel- 
ligible ; and that during this period no attempt was made by 
any one properly to revise the text He calls the text in this 
deteriorated form koipt) cKSoai^j vulgata editioj the name 
which Jerome had used for the unrevised text of the LXX. 
as distinguished from the Hexapla (EinL i. -4. 71 § 344), — 
a term, moreover, not uncommon among the Alexandrine 
philologists to denote the old text of Homer in contrast with 
the form afterwards given it by the SiopOcoai^ of Aristarchus, 
Zenodotus, and others, and which Jerome also used for the 
earlier text of the Latin version of the Bible. In this 
confused and deteriorated form the N. T. text continued 
(according to Hug) down to the middle of the third century, 
when many in different countries were constrained to make 
a revision of it: (a) Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop; (b) 
Lucian, presbyter of Antioch ; and (c) Origen. The recen- 
sions completed by these scholars were, as Hug thinks, cir- 
culated in various countries, so that the witnesses which have 
come down to us belong either to one or other of these three 
recensions, or to the previous unrevised and deteriorated 
text. For the manner in which Hug divides the several 
witnesses, and the classes to which he severally assigns them, 
see De Wette, § 39. 

Griesbach himself has criticised this theory of Hug's, 
which Hug had worked out without even mentioning Gries- 
bach, and compares it with his own in his last work, MeUte- 
mata de vetustis textua recenswnibusy ii. pp. 41-68 (prefixed 
to the second part of his Commentarius Critiais in textum Gr. 
N. 21, Jena 1811). I observe (a) that the witnesses which 
Hug reckons as belonging to the kowt) eKSoai^i are essentially 
the same with those ascribed by Griesbach to his Western 
recensions : both reckon the Codices Groeci-Latini as the 
main witnesses, together with the old Latin versions and the 
Sahidic ; Hug adds only the Peschito, Clemens Alex., and 
Origen. It must be acknowledged that Griesbach's desig- 
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nation of this form of the text as Western is inappropriate, 
jndging even from the description he himself gives of it; 
and that, viewing it as he represents, it is less conceivable 
than in Hng's representation, for he includes Eastern as well 
as Western witnesses — those of Upper Egypt and Syria — in 
it. This form of the text, according to Hug, was matored 
not primarily in the West, but in the East ; and in the West 
only subsequently, when already several recensions for its 
emendation were begun, (b) As to Hug's system of recen- 
sions, his assumption of one made by Origen is quite un- 
tenable. Origen himself (in Matt. xix. 19) speaks of his 
critical labours upon the O. T. text (the LXX.). In the 
Greek text of his works here, it is clear from the connection 
that he had not undertaken a like labour upon the N. T. : 
and in the Latin translation it is expressly added, in exem- 
plarihuB autem N. T. hoc ipsum me posse facere sine perieulo 
non putaviy which, though it may be an addition made by 
the old translator, nevertheless clearly shows that no work of 
this kind by Origen was known to this translator, nor indeed 
to Eusebius, who gives so full an account of Origen's labours, 
and would not certainly have passed over in silence such a 
work if he had known of it. Add to this, that the witnesses 
which Hug cites for this recension are not of such a cha- 
racter as to warrant their being classified by themselves as 
presenting a special form of the text in contrast with others, — 
as Griesbach proved, and Hug himself in his second edition to 
a certain extent admits, (c) As to Hug's other recensions, 
the witnesses which he refers to as belonging to the Hesy- 
chian recension coincide essentially with those of Griesbach's 
Alexandrine recension ; and those, again, which he classifies 
for the Lucian recension with those of Griesbach's Byzan- 
tine recension. As to the men whose names Hug has given 
to these recensions, we know that both of them made recen- 
sions of the LXX.; and that, according to Jerome (Prcef. in 
Paralip.)y in his time the edition of Hesychius was generally 
used in Alexandria and Egypt, and that of Lucian from 
Constantinople to Antioch. Both seem to have prepared 
recensions of the New Testament text likewise^ though 
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Scholz (BibL MnL u 634) and Tregelles will not allow this. 
Bat in proof of this, are (a) the statement of Jerome, Prcef. 
in Evangg^ which certainly seems to imply it, where, in re- 
ference to his revision of the Latin version of the N. T. 
according to the Greek M8S., he says that he passes over the 
eocKcea named after Lucian and Hesychius, quibua vtique 
nee in toto Veteri Inatrumento post LXX. interpretes emen- 
dare quid liouitj nee in Novo profuit emendaese; quum mul- 
tarum gentium Unguis Seriptwra anie trcmslata doceatj falsia, 
essSj qyuB addita sunt ; and (b) Decretwn GelasOj c. 6, Nos. 
14, 15 : Evangelioy qucs falsavit Luoianus apocrypha ; Hvan- 
geliaj quoe falsaivit Heeyehius apocrypha* These statements 
do not suffer us to doubt that both these men prepared 
special editions of the N. T., at least of the Gospels, which 
were distinguished above other MSS. by additions, and which 
were extant in the tiihe of Jerome and Gelasius i. But the 
statements of these writers lead us further to infer that these 
editions were circulated in but few copies, easily discernible, 
that they had but small acceptance in the Church, and were 
soon rejected. Jerome, in loc. : quos (codices) . • • paucorum 
hominum asserit perversa contentio ; cf • also De vir. ittustr. 
c. 77 : ut usque nunc quasdam exemplaria (scripturarum) 
Lucianea nuncupentur. Hence it is altogether unlikely that 
the recensions of these men were so widely spread in the 
Church, and exerted such an influence upon the witnesses 
that have come down to us, as Hug thinks, and as before him 
Semler (in Wetstenii libelli ad crisin atque interpr. N. 21, 
etc,, pp. 83, 177), and after him Eichhom (iv. 275-304), sup- 
pose, attributing to both Hesychins and Lucian, and their 
editions, a far more weighty part in the criticism of the 
N. T. text than they deserve. 

§294. 
Some truth certainly lies at the foundation of both Hug's 
and Griesbach's theory, but in particulars they are either 
quite untenable or at least very uncertain. The inquiry con- 
cerning the relation in which the several witnesses stand to 
each other may now be prosecuted with greater clearness and 
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« 

certaintyit because many of them are now known in their true 
character. But the inquiry is very tiresome and difficult, 
and the results arriyed at can only lay claim to a certain 
degree of probability. The opinions which I am led to 
entertain on the subject from the facts at command, are as 
follows : — 

(a.) It cannot be doubted that the text of the N. T. books 
even in the first centuries, after they had obtained a canonical 
standing, experienced many changes at the hands of copyists, 
just as was the case with other ancient writings, so long as 
they were perpetuated in manuscripts, the several MSS. not 
retaining identity of form. These corruptions or variations 
of the original text arose for the most p£H*t either from in- 
attention and carelessness, from mistakes in writing or in 
reading — ^words that were written with similar letters, or 
which otherwise resemble each other, or are similarly con- 
tracted, being confounded together— or through the omission 
of single words, or sets of words, which might easily happen 
in the case of an Homoioteleutonj where the eye of the writer 
might easily wander from the end of one sentence or line to 
the similar ending of another. Transpositions, too, of words 
or sentences might take place in other ways : if, for example, 
in the copy used, something had been originally omitted and 
afterwards inserted in the margin, the new copyist might 
insert it in the text, but in the wrong place. Mistakes like 
these occur in the manuscripts of the N. T. books more fre- 
quently than in those of other ancient writers, simply because 
they were fio much more frequently copied ; and there were 
often so many more intermediate links between the ori- 
ginal autograph and the copy, the mistakes of earlier copyists 
being thus transmitted and retained, while other new ones 
would creep in. In other cases, again, the corruption of the 
text would arise through the well-intentioned effort to im- 
prove and correct the copy which had been received, or to 
make it more intelligible or clear, e.g. by the rejection of 
roughnesses, inaccuracies, unclassical expressions, which were 
numerous, in the N. T. books, in the style, grammatical forms 
and constructions, and forms of words (cf . De Wette, § 36, 6, 
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note a) ; or by the adoption of glosses which had previonslj 
been written perhaps only in the margin, for the sake of 
explaining difficult expressions, but which were now incor- 
porated into the text by a subsequent copyist, either in place 
of the original reading, or side by side with it ; or, again, 
by setting aside and omitting seemingly or really difficult 
readings, through historical or other considerations, by altera- 
tion or enlargement from parallel passages, e.g. especially in 
the Synoptics, putting into one Gospel something borrowed 
from the similar narrative of another, particularly when the 
two accounts did not seem to harmonize. In this case, the 
higher the translator's reverence for the book he was trans- 
lating, the more likely would he be to take it for granted that 
the contradiction must have arisen through the mistake of 
a transcriber, and that he was justified in emending it in 
harmony with the other account ; and thus the text of one 
Gospel would be interpolated according to that of another. 
Concerning omissions and additions at the beginning of 
Church Lessons, see § 268, No. 6. It was also the case that 
the copyist would himself attempt to correct errata in the 
MSS. he used, not only by comparison with other and more 
accurate Hss., but from mere conjecture of his own, and 
therefore possibly wrongly. See, for example, how strongly 
Origen expresses himself regarding the want of uniformity 
in the text of the Gospels, and the causes of this, in Matt, 
xix. 19 (tom. XV. c. 14) : Nwl Be hrjKovori iroXKfj fyiyovep ^ 
T&v avTi/Ypd<f>(ov Bux^phj eire a*jro paOvfila^ TOf&v ^paff>€av^ 
(Eire d/irb T6\firf<; tw&v fjL0')(j9rfpa<; t§9 SiopOdxreco^ rwv ypafj)0' 
fihfdov, eire xal diro r&v ret iavrot^ BoKovvra iv ry htopdwret 
•jrpoaTiOivTODP ^ d<l>aLpovvT(ov. Cf . De Wette, § 35, note a. 

§ 295. 
(6.) We have already seen how, among the heretical sects, 
Marcion and the Marcionites went to work with reference to 
the N. T. Canon. We cannot take the case of the Gospels, 
because they did not profess that their Gospel was that of St. 
Luke, but they dealt most arbitrarily with the text of the 
Pauline Epistles. The orthodox doctors of the Church are 
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qnite free from such arbitrariness, and it cannot be proved 
with any approach to truth that they ever altered the text of 
a passage from doctrinal considerations. But when various 
readings presented themselves, dogmatic considerations were 
brought in to decide; and these would in time make one 
i*eading more general than another, though it might not at 
the outset have any greater probability of correctness. Thus 
it often came to pass that, in passages doctrinally important, 
the readings adopted by the more eminent Fathers were of 
special weight ; and though before they only existed side by 
side with others, they gradually became more widespread 
than otherwise they would have been. What chiefly led the 
Fathers, however, to give attention to the N. T. text, were 
the controversies in which they had to engage with heretics ; 
and we have evidence of this as early as the end of the second 
century : Irenaeus, Hasr. iv. 6, 1 [iv. 14, ed. Grabe] ; Tertul- 
lian, De came Christi, 19. At first this had reference only 
to single texts in which the reading was thought to be of 
doctrinal importance : it did not concern the books generally 
before the third century, and chiefly perhaps in Alexandria. 
Here was the main centre for the issue of MSS. of the Greek 
N. T., and from this place they spread into other countries 
even in the West Copies were made also in other places ; e.g. 
Eusebius of Caesarea had fifty copies of the N. T. made by 
Constantine's direction for the churches in Constantinople (see 
§ 268, No. 2), and these were probably written in Caesarea 
itself. Stress was therefore laid upon the form of the text in 
the exegetical and other works of the more eminent Fathers, 
and in the manuscripts used by them. Thus the M33. of Ada- 
mantius, i.e. of Origen, are mentioned by Jerome ;^ the refer- 
ence clearly being not to a complete recension of the text by 
Origen himself, but to MSS. used by him. In the same way, 
we must understand what Jerome says, ai3fatt.xxiv. 36, where 
he joins the codices PierU with those of Origen, — ^Pierius 

^ Ad Matt. xxiy. 86 : In quibitsdam latinis codicibiis additum est ** neque 
filius;^^ quum in grsBcis, et maxime Adamantii et PierU exemplarihus hoc 
non Jiabeatur adscriptum. Ad GaL iiL 1 : Hoc, quia in exemplarihus 
Adamantii non hahetur, omissimus. 

VOL. II. ^ 2 B 
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being a distinguished exegesist of the Alexandrine school abont 
the end of the third century. Eeference is also made in 
Greek M8S. to a copy in the library of Pamphilus at Geesarea, 
from which the text of the N. T. books had been copied. 
Still the various Greek mss. of the N. T. in various countries 
have never presented identity of text We find this more 
nearly approached in after times in the seventh century, 
when Egypt was overrun by the Mohammedans, and Con- 
stantinople became the main seat of biblical literature, because 
then the copies of the Greek N. T. were for the most part 
made by the librarii of Constantinople. They applied them- 
selves with diligence and care to secure correctness in the 
text, which in their hands maintained one and the same form, 
— that, namely, which it had hitherto attained, and that which 
we iiave before us in the later Greek codices. 

§296. 

(c.) The question now arises. In what relation does this, the 
Byzantine text, stand to the earlier forms of the text, and to 
the original text itself ? 

The earliest witnesses for tlie text, both in the East and 
in the West, present many variations ; but in comparison of 
the later witnesses, ue. the Byzantine, they may be regarded 
as forming together one elasSy — ^the later witnesses being 
another, or the second class, just as Bengel arranged them. 
Among modem editors and critics, Matthai and Scholz give 
the preference to the latter, the second class. Scholz calls 
all the earlier witnesses Alexandrine ; and in this family he 
includes the Greek mss. written in Egypt and in the west of 
Europe, as well as the ancient versions made in these lands ; 
and he describes these as in a critical point of view of less, 
or indeed of no value, because (he says) the text was cor- 
rupted and falsified by the librarii ; whereas in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Eastern Europe it received fewer corrections, 
and is preserved in the more modem MSS., the Byzantine 
family.* 

^ Scholz is a little more careful in his depreciation of the witneBBes of 
the 80-called Alexandrine family, in his EinL in die Bibely L 612-643, 
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Bat this is hardly correct. The more modem Byzantine 
M88. generally present the text in a far more even and 
regular form than do the earliest witnesses, and they contain 
fewer manifest errata than they. Bat it cannot be proved 
that the text had this even and regular form in Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe during the earlier centuries. Far 
rather does it appear that it received this form at the hands 
of the later grammatically and philosophically cultivated 
librarii of Constantinople themselves. The text thus re- 
ceived at their hands a smoother, more correct, and at first 
sight a simpler and more appropriate form, than it has in the 
oldest documents which have come down to us, and which 
we have at command to consult,- and than it certainly had 
when first it came from the hands of the N. T. writers them- 
selves. It is certainly true that the text, as moulded by these 
libiKiriij is in some points more correct than we find it in the 
older M8S., and that the diplomatically oldest readings are 
occasionally retained therein ; nor do I think it would be 
right wholly to ignore them in the reconstruction of the 
N. T. text, as some, and in particular Lachmann, in the 
present day have done. This relationship, however — which 
I admit — ^is the exception, and not the rule ; and there can 
be no doubt that the oldest witnesses which we have in the 
Qreek uncial MSB., and in the oldest versions, so far as their 
text is sufficiently certain, as well as in the statements and 
citations of the older Fathers, have incomparably greater 
weight as diplomatic authorities, and must form the ground- 
work and basis of any reconstruction of the N. T. text. 

In the earliest printed editions of the Greek N. T., the 
text is generally presented in the form which it had in the 
MSS. current at the time when printing was invented ; and 
these were the less ancient. They were reprinted in essen- 
tially the same form in subsequent editions; for though 
some MSS. were consulted, they were usually the more modern 
ones, and those who happened to have an old codex at com- 
mand did not venture to make any thorough use of it. Thus 

than he was in his edition of the N. T. ; bat his opinion is still essentially 
the same. 
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the printed text gradaally, but in far higher degree than the 
written text in the hands of the Byzantine librariij attained 
a fixed form as the textus recepttusj which^ though constmcted 
by fortuitous circumstances rather than by recognised critical 
rules, attained in the seventeenth century, and afterwards, 
so great an authority, that it was the only one generally pre- 
vailing, and was regarded as alone strictly authentic, — any 
one venturing to differ from it or alter it being in danger of 
the suspicion and charge of heterodoxy. 



HISTOET OF THE FEINTED TEXT, 

OR OF THE EDITIONS OF THE GREEK N. T. 

§297. 
We now direct our attention to the form of the text in the 
several editions or printed copies of the N. T. ; the course of 
its history, as it gradually became fixed and settled as the 
textus receptua ; and to the efforts made in recent editions for 
its emendation and restoration. The art of printing had 
been invented a considerable time, and the Vulgate had been 
variously printed for more than half a century, before there 
appeared a printed copy of the Greek N. T., showing how 
greatly the study of the Scriptures in the original had fallen 
into disuse. A few short fragments only, at most only a few 
chapters,^ were printed in the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The appearance of the 
whole Greek N. T. in a printed form was simultaneous with 
the beginning of the Eeformation, and then it was issued in 
two editions, wholly independent of each other, viz. in the 

^ The songs of Mary and of Zacbarias, Luke L 42-56, were printed 
at Venice, 1486, as an addendum to the Greek Psalter. John L-yL was 
printed at the Aldine office in Venice, as an addendum to the poems 
of Gregory Nazianzen, in 1504 ; and the first fourteen yeraes of St 
John^s Gospel at Tiibingen, 1514. 
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Complutensian Polyglot of Spain, and the edition of Erasmus 
at Basle. 

1. The CoMPLUTENSLiN PoLTGLOT, embracing the O. 
and N. T., in 6 vols, fol., appeared at Alcala, or Complutum, 
in Spain, under the editorship of Cardinal Francis Ximenes 
(ob. 1517). The N. T. was printed first, 1514, and the 
whole was completed in 1517. Permission to publish it was 
not granted by the Pope imtil 1520, and it was not issued 
until 1522. Several scholars, whom the Cardinal himself 
remunerated, were employed upon it; and, in particular, 
Jacob Lopez de Stunica. The Greek text stands opposite 
to the Vulgate, in a parallel column. In their preface, the 
editors say that manuscripts which Pope Leo x. had sent 
form the basis of the Greek text. We have no reason to * 
question this ; but they are in error when they describe these 
manuscripts as veiuatUHma aimul et emendatissima exempla : 
for later and very careful investigations have shown that the 
text here given is a very recent one, such as is to be found 
in MSS. of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ; 
so that if the editors had mss. of so great value and antiquity 
at their command, they certainly cannot have made any 
important use of them. The mss. were doubtless sent back 
to Some, and were not (as is commonly told) sold as waste 
paper about the middle of the eighteenth century, according 
to a story of Moldenhauer, who, during his sojourn in Spain 
in 1784, went to Alcala to seek them. The Complutensian 
edition has the text 1 John v. 7 ; but, as Stunica himself 
says, it has been borrowed from the Latin version. Wetstein 
and Semler are, however, unwarranted in their assertion that 
the Greek text is in many places interpolated, so as to har- 
monize it with the Latin. There was a keen dispute between 
Semler and Gotze of Hamburg (1764-71 ; see Walsh, 
Neueate Religionagesch. iv. 425-490) concerning the worth of 
this edition, and both parties went too far in their assertions. 
It has no very weighty critical value as an authority for the 
N. T. text. But it was at one time very highly esteemed ; 
and the Greek N. T. was often reprinted from it, last in the 
N. T. Grceco-Latinum by Gratz, Tub. 1821, 2 vols., 2d ed. 
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Mayence 1827. In the Complatensian Polyglot the Greek 
is printed withoat accents or breathings. 

2. While this edition was being prepared in Spain^ Froben, 
an enterprising printer and publisher at Basle, applied to 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, who was at the time residing in 
England, to undertake an edition of the N. T. Erasmus 
accordingly came forthwith to Basle, and prosecuted the 
work with such zeal and expedition, that tiie entire N. T. 
was printed in eleven months after the proposal had been 
made (Basel 1516, fol.), and therefore some years before the 
issue of the Gomplutensian Polyglot. Erasmus made use of 
some more modern MSS. of inferior value which he found at 
Basle : for the Gospels he used chiefly Cod. Evang. 2 of the 
fifteenth century, after he had tested and corrected it ; for the 
Acts and Epistles another somewhat older codex (for these 
books, Ood. 2) : and these are both still at Basle. Besides 
these, he used two other codices, also still at Basle (No. 1 of 
the tenth century, containing the entire N. T. excepting the 
Apocalypse ; and for the Acts and Epistles, No. 4 of the 
fifteenth century). For the Apocalypse he had only one codex, 
which he had received from Beuchlin (Cod. 1 Apoc.) ; and 
where this is, is now unknown,^ but the text in it was blended 
with a commentary, and Erasmus had to separate it. The 
last six verses, which were wholly wanting, Erasmus himself 
translated into Greek from the Vulgate. He was assisted 
in his labour by Gerbel, Capito, and CEcolampadius. Much 
was altered in the Greek text, according to quotations in the 
Fathers; much also in conformity with the Vulgate, and 
some upon mere conjecture. Considering the great hurry in 
which the entire work was performed — ^it was really a pub- 
lisher's speculation — the wonder is that it was not done much 
worse. The Greek text is accompanied with a Latin version, 
which Erasmus himself had in part at least before made ; 
and notes are added, in which he comments upon several of 
the readings. 1 John v. 7 is omitted ; and on this account, 

^ [It has been disoovered by Delitzsgh. See hia Handschriftliche 
Funde, Heft 1, Leipz. and London 1861 ; and Heft 2, 1862, with a 
dissertation by Treoelles.] 
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as well as for his Latin version^ Erasmus was very much 
hlamed, especially by the Paris theologians and Stunica. 
For the second edition (Basel 1519) a new codex of the 
twelfth century was used (No. 8 for the Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, now in Vienna) ; and the text of the first edition 
was, according to Mill, altered in 400 places. Luther trans- 
lated his N. T. from this edition. Both editions are scarce, 
though there were in all 3300 copies printed. The text of 
the third (1522) differs from that of the second in 118 places 
(according to Mill), many of these alterations being made 
in conformity with the AJdine edition (1518). Erasmus 
inserted 1 John v. 7 in both these editions from a ^^ Codex 
Britannicus" (Montfortianus ; see § 273), of which he knew 
nothing more, and which he thought had been corrected by 
the Vulgate ; but he had promised to insert the passage if it 
were found in any Greek codex. The text in question was 
copied from this edition (in which it stands somewhat vary- 
ing in form from the reading in the Complutensian Polyglot) 
into subsequent editions. The fourth edition (1527) contains, 
besides the Latin version of Erasmus, the Vulgate likewise : 
its text, according to Mill, differs from the former edition in 
106 places, chiefly in the Apocalypse, for which the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot' had now been used. Li the fifth edition 
(1535, the year of Erasmus' death) the Vulgate was again left 
out ; but the Greek text differs in hardly any respect from 
the preceding — in four places only, according to Mill. It is 
historically important, because it formed (not designedly, 
but through fortuitous circumstances) the main basis of the 
teatus receptus. The N. T. of Erasmus was reprinted fre- 
quently after his death, chiefly at Basle; also at Leipsic, 
Frankfort, and Strasburg; last at Frankfort, 1700. Besides 
the five editions published during his life, it has since his 
death gone through twenty editions. As to the relation 
between the text of Erasmus and that of the Complutensian 
Polyglot, they were at first quite independent of each other ; 
still they do not materially differ, because they both give the 
text as it lay in comparatively recent Greek MSS. 
The Aldine edition of the N. T. appeared a year after 
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that of Erasmus, as the third part of the entire Greek Bible. 
It contained the Greek text only^ and was published at Venice 
in the ofSce of Aldus Manutius^ and after his death under 
the care of his son-in-law Andreas Asulanus. The text of 
Erasmus forms the basis text, but it is altered in about a 
hundred places, partly from MSS.^ and particularly in the 
Apocalypse. The statement of Asulanus in the preface, that 
multa vetustiaaima exemplaria were consulted, is a great 
exaggeration. 

§298. 

The edition of Simon Colinaeus, father-in-law to Robert 
Stephens (Paris 1534, 8vo), is not without some critical 
value : it is neatly printed, and very rare ; it contains simply 
the Greek text, not even a preface saying in what way 
the editor proceeded, and what position he assumed with 
reference to earlier editions. Careful investigation has dis- 
covered that its text is a blending of the Oomplutensian and 
Erasmian editions, and that 150 new readings have been 
adopted probably from three Paris mss. It has several good 
readings which in recent times have been confirmed. The 
edition was not repeated, and did not therefore greatly influ- 
ence the subsequent form of the N. T. text. The editions 
of Stephens and of Beza have done this in a far higher 
degree. 

1. That of the Paris publisher, Bobebt Stephens, ap- 
peared first in two editions large 16mo, Paris 1546 and 1549, 
which are rare, and are called MiriJiccB^ because the preface 
begins : mirificam regis noatri . . . Uberalitatem. In this 
preface he speaks of having consulted MSS. in the Royal 
Library of Paris, which he describes as ipsa vetustatis specie 
pens adorandosy and as if he had printed the Greek text 
according to them, comparing with them the Complutensian 
edition only. But later investigations of Mill and others 
have shown that Stephens has followed for the most part 
the Complutensian, and partly the fifth Erasmian editions, 
and used the KSS. only for thirty-seven readings. In the 
Apocalypse, he adopts almost throughout the edition of 
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Erasmus. The second edition, according to Mill, contains 
sixty-seven variations from the first. But Stephens' main 
edition was the third, 1550, fol., beautifully printed, and on 
account of its splendid exterior called Regia. The fifth 
edition of Erasmus forms the basis of its text, and from that 
it but seldom differs. In the margin are noted various read- 
ings from the Complutensian edition, and from fifteen MSS. 
which his son Henry Stephens had collated, and most of 
which have been discovered ; among them probably was the 
Cod. Cantabriffiensis (cf. § 270). But the various readings 
of these mss. are not fully given ; e.g. a marginal note to 
1 John V. 7 informs that in seven of the mss. the words iv 
ovpav^ were wanting, whereas the entire verse was certainly 
wanting in them all. The text of this edition is called dis- 
tinctly that of Stephens, and is historically important, because 
it is essentially the same with the so-called teatiM receptus. 
The fourth edition, 1551, large 16mo (according to others, 
8vo), place of publication not named, doubtless Geneva, 
with the Latin version of Erasmus and the Vulgate, is 
specially celebrated as the first that contains the division 
of the text (which is the same as. in the third edition) into 
verses. 

2. The edition of Theodore Beza was published at 
Qeneva, 1556, foL, and contained a new Latin translation 
of the N. T. and the Vulgate, with critical and exegetical 
notes. It went through several editions — 1565, 1576, 1582, 
1588, 1598, and, after his death, at Cambridge, 1642, fol. 
The exegetical notes are very valuable, though of little ser- 
vice in the criticism of the text. He did not for the first 
edition use twenty-five mss. examined by himself, though a 
statement of his in the Dedication to Queen Elizabeth has 
been thus interpreted, but simply a collection of various 
readings seemingly inserted by H. Stephens in his copy of 
the N. T., and gathered from other mss. partly by his father 
Bobert Stephens, and partly by him after the publication of 
their third edition. For the edition of 1582 Beza used the 
Cod. Cantabrigiensis and the Claromontanusj which he had in 
his possession (see § 270) ; also the Feschito^ and the Arabic 
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version of the Acts and the Corinthians. The Oreek text of 
this edition is almost identical with that of Stephens ; but in 
his translation Beza often differs from it^ and in the notes 
describes the readings as donbtful, giving preference to 
others. In the text, however, there are only fifty variations 
from that of Stephens. Hence in the Sefonned Chnrch 
especially these widely circulated editions of Beza — ^bcluding 
many smaller editions containing the Greek text with the 
Latin translation, the first of which appeared in 1565 — con- 
tributed greatly to make the text of the Stephens editions 
the generally received text in the Calvinistic Ghnrches in 
England, and especially in Holland and Switzeriand. 

Still more widely spread was this text, and indeed estab- 
lished as the only authoritative one, by the Elzevir edi- 
tions, which issued from the press of the energetic printers 
the brothers Elzevir at Leyden. The first of these editions, 
under the supervision of a Dutch scholar now unknown, 
appeared at Leyden 1624, 16mo. The text is that of Ste- 
phens, differing therefrom, according to Tischendorf, in 145 
places, in which Beza's text or opinion is adopted ; and it 
very seldom varies from b9th these authorities. The second 
edition appeared in 1633, 12mo, with substantially the same 
text. In the preface it is stated : textum ergo habes nunc ab 
omnihuB receptum^ in quo nUiil immiUatwn aut eorruptum 
damua. Hence it became customary to describe the Elzevir 
text as the textua receptm ; but the confident assertion itself 
implied, as a matter to be taken for granted, that the text 
given was really universally received, and must not be tam- 
pered with ; and the elegance and correctness of the Elzevir 
editions minbtered to its popularity and esteem. The second 
edition was five times repeated, so that in all seven Elzevir 
editions (the seventh in 1678) were issued, all having the 
same text. This text also appeared in many other editions, 
of which I name only those of Stephen GurcellsBUS (DeGour- 
celles), by Daniel Elzevir at Amsterdam, first in 1658, 12mo. 
The Elzevir text is adopted (quce ad prcecederUes ElzemrianoB 
expressa fuitj niUla prarsw in teatu fucta mutaiione) ; but 
beneath the text and in an appendix a considerable collection 
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of varions readings is added from the editions of Stephens 
and others, from the Cod, ClaromontanuBy and from some 
other MS8. not before collated. In the second edition all these 
various readings are placed beneath the text. This edition 
was afterwards (1696) condemned by the Rostock theologian 
J. G. Moller, as having been issued with the design of pro- 
moting Socinianism, — an accusation which was currently 
believed, though other theologians, e.g. Pfaff and Le Glerc, 
defended the editor from the charge. 

§299. 

The Beceived Text, ue. the text of the Stephens and Elzevir 
editions, is found in the works of three English scholars who 
greatly contributed to textual criticism, especially by the 
critical apparatus which they prepared, — I mean Walton, 
Fell, and Mill. 

(a.) The fifth volume of the large London Polyglot (1657, 
6 vols, fol.), edited by Brian Walton, contains the N. T., 
the Greek being that of the third Stephens edition, with a 
Latin interlinear version, that of Areas Montanus, and be* 
neath the text various readings of the Cod. Alexandrinua ; 
further, containing the Peschito, the Vulgate, the Arabic 
version, and in the Gospels the ^thiopic version. Vol. vi. 
also contains, under No. 15, a rich collection of various read- 
ings, partly from earlier editions and partly from sixteen 
Greek HSS. (the Cod. Cantab.j the Cod. ClaromontanuSj and 
others which had not before been examined), also the so- 
called Velesian readings. 

(6.) In the Greek N. T. of John Fell (Oxford 1675, 
8vo) the editor is not named. From the preface we learn 
that the collection of various readings in the London Polyglot 
had awakened anxiety and alarm in the minds of many who, 
contemplating their number without at the same time compar- 
ing them with the text, imagined the variations to be greater 
than they really were, and that thus the text of the N. T. 
was rendered uncertain as the rule of faith. In order to 
calm this fear. Fell undertook this edition, putting the various 
readings directly under the text, so that every one might see 
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for himself how little they affected the sense, and how small 
was the danger threatening religion. The Elzevir text » 
adopted. The various readings are taken from the work of 
Carcellseas and the London Polyglot ; also from twelve mss. 
in the Bodleian, foar in the Dublin, and three in the Paris 
Libraries ; from the so-called Barberini readings ; and from 
Gothic and Coptic versions, whose readings Marshall had 
given. No readings from the Fathers are given. The 
statement on the title-page, that the various readings of a 
hundred MSS. are given, is an exaggeration. FelFs edition 
was twice reprinted at Leipsic (1697 and 1702), the latter 
edited by A. H. Francke ; and in a very splendid form at 
Oxford 1703, foL, with annotations from the Greek Fathers 
by John Gregory, who died while the work was being 
printed. 

(c.) John Mill was urged to his undertaking by Fell, 
who himself felt the defects of his own edition. Mill de- 
voted thirty years' labour to the worL He used the various 
readings in Stephens and Walton, together with Fellas mss. ; 
made excerpts from the chief earlier editions ; examined,* or 
caused to be examined, a large number of Greek mss. which 
had not before been fully collated ; and lastly, made a collec- 
tion of various readings from the ancient versions and from 
the Fathers. His work appeared only fourteen days before 
his death, Oxford 1707, fol. The Greek text is that of 
Stephens' third edition. Beneath it are numerous references 
to parallel passages ; and below these, again, are the various 
readings, numbering about 30,000, wherein Mill — and this 
was not done in previous collections, not fully even in Fell 
— always names the several witnesses for each reading 
(Greek mss.. Versions, and Fathers). An appendix of 
64 pp. contains a supplemental list of variations. Among 
the MSS. here for the first time used, are the Cod. Cyprius of 
the Gospels, the Cod. Laudianus of the Acts, and many 
minuacula. Owing to his imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guages, he had to use the hardly trustworthy Latin trans- 
lations of them in the London Polyglot ; and their readings 
are often inaccurately given, as has been shown, both with re- 
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f erence to hira and to Bengel, by Chr. A. Bode.^ Mill gives 
his opinion concerning the value of the more important 
readings m his notes, and especially in his very valuable and 
conoprehensive Prolegomenoy full of important matter (see § 8, 
Tol. i. p. 21). But it frequently occurs that the judgment 
given in the notes does not correspond with that given in 
the Prolegg.j because, as Mill himself intimates, his opinions 
were variously modified, and in particular with reference to 
the ancient versions, in the course of his labours, especially 
by E. Simon's Critical History of the N. T. Mill's critical 
judgment is in general sound and trustworthy. He takes 
care not to give the preference to the easier and more 
accommodating readings of later witnesses, and attaches 
great importance to the old Latin version. 

A reprint of Mill's N. T. was published at Amsterdam 
1710, fol., by Ludolf Kiister, in which (a) the various read- 
ings and notes in the appendix are inserted beneath the text 
of the passages referred to, and this is not very accurately 
done; and {b) the vaiious readings of twelve MSS. mostly 
in the Paris Library are added, among others from -the Cod. 
C (Ephrsemi), M, and Cod. Bdrnerianus. This edition of 
Kuster's was reprinted at Leipsic 1723, fol. : some think it 
is a new title-page merely. In the Bodleian Library there is 
a copy of Mill's N. T., with manuscript notes partly of Mill 
himself and partly of Heame. Griesbach has printed these 
additional notes on Matt. i.-xvii. and the Epbtles in his 
SymbolcB eriiiccBy i. 241-304. 

The great service rendered by Mill towards the restoration 
of the N. T. text was little appreciated by his contemporaries. 
His undertaking was for the most part stigmatized as en- 
dangering the faith. One of his most earnest opponents was 
his fellow-countryman D. Whitby, in his Examen variantium 
lectionum Joh. Millii in N. 71, Lond. 1720, fol., who endea- 
vours to vindicate the received text throughout, in opposition 
to Mill's judgment. 

1 Pseudo'Cridca MiUio-Bengeliana, etc., Halle 1767-69, 2 vols. 
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§ 300. 

It is much to be regretted that an undertaking projected 
by BiOHABD Bentley, the friend of Mill; which would 
have been of still greater moment in textual criticism, was 
not brought to an accomplishment. At the suggestion of 
Wetstein, who was then but a young man, Bentley under* 
took to set on foot a critical edition of the N. T. He sent 
John Walker to Paris and Holland to compare MSS. ; he 
obtained considerable excerpts from Codex B (see § 269), 
and the loan of the Cod. Borner. from Bomer. He first 
fully divulged his project in two letters to Archbp. Wake. 
He proposed to publish an edition of the Greek and Latin 
Testament, in which the Greek text ^ould be given from 
manuscripts not less than a thousand years old, and the Latin 
version, as amended by Jerome, from the oldest known MSS. 
These he asserted would be found marvellously to tally ; and 
in illustration he put forth, in his PropoacUsj 1720, the last 
chapter of the Apocalypse. He hoped in this manner to 
restore the text to the form in which it lay in the Greek 
MSS. used by Jerome {ue. as he thought, those of Origen). 
He would construct the text according to these old witnesses, 
without allowing private judgment or opinion concerning its 
correctness to interfere. But he subsequently desisted from 
the undertaking, annoyed and chagrined with the suspicions 
he had to encounter, and because Parliament refused to 
grant him the paper for his edition free of duty. He with* 
drew from the task, and devoted his labours to other spheres 
of learning. 

Considering what had already been done, and in particu- 
lar Mill's great work, there could hardly fail to aiise other 
scientific theologians who would feel it wrong to suffer the 
textus receptm to retain the high and authoritatiye position 
which it had usurped. It was first dislodged from its hold 
by the pious and faithful J. A. Bengel {oh. 1752). While 
still a student at Tubingen, Bengel's mind was troubled and 
perplexed by the various readings which he found noted in 
a copy of Fell's N. T. which he had bought. He was thus 
led to prosecute his inquiries further with all earnestness 
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and zeal. The fruit of his inrestigations and toil in this de- 
partment was embodied in his edition of the Greek N. T. 
Tiib. 1734, 4to. He derived his critical apparatus mainly 
from Mill's N. T., bat also from Latin and Greek M88. 
examined by himself, fifteen of which had not been collated 
before. He often departs from the received text, but limited 
himself by the rule to adopt no reading that had not already 
been printed in some former edition: in the Apocalypse 
alone does he venture sometimes to amend the text by MS8. 
apart from printed editions. Beneath the text are selected 
variations, the value of which in his judgment he marks with 
the Greek letters a, /8, 7, S, e — whether they are to be pre- 
ferred to the reading given in the text, or to be put on a par 
with it, or to be rejected, etc. Appended is an Apparatus 
criticusj in three parts, the first of which — Introductio in 
crisin N. T. — treats of the ifSS. and earlier editions compared, 
and gives certain rules of criticism ; the second contains a 
selection of readings from Mill, and from the MSB. collated 
by Beugel himself, with longer or shorter comments as to 
their value, and for the Apocalypse some Fundamenta eriseos 
apocalt/pticcB ; in the third^ he considers some objections 
against his critical undertaking as a whole. Bengel was the 
first who attempted to classify the witnesses for the N. T. 
text (see § 292), dividing them into two families, the African 
and the Asiatic, and giving the preference decidedly to the 
form^, and attaching special importance to the harmony 
subsisting between the Cod. Alex, and the old Latin version 
as the main witnesses of the African family, so that his 
critical judgment is substantially at one with that of Mill 
and Bentley. He holds, moreover, that, as a rule, the more 
difiicult reading is to be preferred to the easier. BengeFs 
Apparatus eritictu was reprinted after his death by Ph. 
D. Burk, Tub. 1763, 4to, with the additions contained in 
Bengel's MS. notes, and with a supplement containing four- 
teen other essays of Bengel's upon N. T. criticism, which had 
been separately printed at different times before. Contem- 
poraneously with his larger edition Bengel had published 
a smaller one, containing the text, with various readings 
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below, and signs indicating their worthy Stnttgard 1734, 
8vo; often reprinted, and last as the 5th ed. Tiib. 1790, 
8vo, under the care of his son Ernst Bengel, in which the 
opinions concerning the several readings scattered through 
the work are collected and arranged. 

When BengeFs N. T. appeared, J. J. Wetstein had 
already for a long time been preparing a critical edition of 
the N. T. (Wetstein was bom at Basle 1693, travelled as 
a schdar in France and England, became deacon in the 
Heformed Church at Basle, but was displaced on account of 
heterodoxy in 1730; in 1733 became Professor of Philo- 
sophy and Church History at Amsterdam, and died 1754.) 
His N. T. appeared at Amsterdam in 1751-52, 2 vols. fol. 
Twenty years before he had published -anonymously Prole- 
gomena to Uie N. T. (Amsterdam 1730, 4to), treating of the 
various witnesses for the text, and the critical rules upon 
which decisions concerning various readings should be based. 
These investigations, much enlarged and modified (though 
not in all respects for the better), were incorporated into his 
later work, and placed partly at the beginning and partly at 
the end, where we also find a section upon hermeneutical 
rules, and one also upon the design and interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. These inquiries were separately published by 
Semler : the Prolegomena^ Halle 1764, 8vo, with many notes 
by Semler, and an appendix (JDe vetustioribus Latinis re- 
censionibusj quce in variis codicibus supersunt) ; and the sup- 
plement of part 2, Halle 1766, 8vo {Wetstenii libelli ad crisin 
atque interpretationem N. T., with notes by Semler, and a 
critique of BengeFs Introductio in erisin). Wetstein origi- 
nally intended to make the text of the Codex Alexandrinue 
his basis text. But changing his view of the worth of this 
codex, he resolved to construct a text e vetustissimis codicibus. 
Labouring under the suspicion of Socinianism, he could 
secure the publication of his work only on the condition 
that it be printed according to the Elzevir received text.^ 
Hence the title runs, N. 7. Grcecum editionis receptee. Still 

^ The text, acooidiog to Eichhobn, is that of the third Stephens 
edition. 
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he indicated in the text itself, or immediately below, where in 
his opinion it should be altered. Beneath this, again, there 
is a copious list of various readings, with the names of the 
witnesses in which they are to be found, and lengthy com- 
ments upon them here and there. Wetstein had himself 
examined for this edition forty codices in England, Basle, 
and France, which had not before been collated, or at best 
only partially, and some had been collated for him by others. 
He, too, was the first to give excerpts from the Philoxenian 
version. There is in the collection of various readings a 
kind of exegetical commentary, consisting for the most part 
of quotations from Greek and Roman, rabbinical and patristic 
authors, explanatory of certain words, formulae, or represen- 
tations of the N. T. writers, partly philological and partly 
practical, to which he but rarely subjoins his own judgment. 
This citation of parallels and analogies from non-Christian 
writers confirmed the suspicion of the author's heterodoxy, 
and there certainly was some ground for it. Nevertheless, 
Wetstein's N. T. is still very valuable, and indeed indispens- 
able, to the N. T. expositor and critic, on account alike of its 
exegetical and its critical apparatus. We cannot pronounce 
so favourable an opinion of Wetstein^s views upon textual 
criticism. He takes a course opposed to that rightly trodden 
by Mill, Bentley, and Bengel, rejecting the Latin witnesses 
and the oldest Greek MSS., which, so far as they agree with 
the old Latin version, he thinks were interpolated therefrom, 
and, as he calls it, '^ Latinized." The text therefore, as he 
would have constructed it, would differ comparatively little 
from the teatus recepiusj—excepimg the Apocalypse, only in 
364 places, and these mostly unimportant. It was issued by a 
London publisher, W. Bowyer, under the title, N. T. Grascum 
ad Jidem grcecorum solum codd. MSS. nunc primum expres- 
sumy adstipulanie J. J. Wetstenioj etc., Lond. 1763, 2 vols. 
12mo. Vol. ii. contains in a supplement a summary of the 
critical conjectures of earlier expositors concerning several 
N. T. passages. This was often repiinted, and was trans- 
lated into German, with addition by J. Ch. F. Schuiz, 
Leipz. 1774-5, 2 vols. 8vo. 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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§ 301. 

Following Wetstein, John James Gbiesbach stands 
distinguished by the service which he rendered towards the 
criticism of the text (ob. 1812). His edition of the N. T. 
first appeared in 3 vols., at Halle 1774-5, — vol. i. containing 
the three Gospels, synoptically arranged ; vol. ii. the Gospel 
of St. John and the Acts. But seeing that the synoptical 
arrangement was not found convenient for ordinary use, the 
historical books (Gospels and Acts) were newly published in 
one volume, Halle 1777, — the Epistles and Apocalypse of 
1775 forming the second part, and the synoptical edition 
being sold as a separate work, which has since gone through 
several editions. In constructing the text, Griesbach adopted 
the Elzevir as his basis, altering and amending this when 
critical evidence justified him in so doing, but putting the 
rejected Elzevir reading in a space between the text and the 
notes, together with the readings, in smaller type, which 
seemed to him trustworthy, but which he would not venture 
to put in the text. He indicates with certain signs what 
degree of probability attaches to the reading, whether the 
Elzevir or the others. In estimating this, he takes his system 
of recensions as his guide, regarding the collective witnesses 
of each recension as one ; so that if a reading has all three 
recensions, or two out of the three, in its favour, especially 
the Alexandrine and Western recensions, he pronounces it 
to be genuine, — internal considerations being brought in to 
decide only when all three recensions differ. This mode of 
procedure is certainly better suited than that of Wetstein to 
give a text most nearly approaching the original ; but it has 
many defects, and is by no means preferable to the method 
of Mill, Bentley, and Bengel. Beneath this intervening list 
there is placed a selection of the most important variations, 
from Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, and other works, as well as 
from nine Greek MSS., which Griesbach had himself com- 
pared in the libraries of England and France (the excerpts 
which he made are given in full in his Symbolis criticis)^ 
from the two Wolfenbiittel codices collated by Ejiittel, and 
from a Giessen MS.; the quotations from the Oriental 
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versions are given from Bode, and the readings of the old 
Latin version from Sabatier and Blanchinus ; references to 
quotations in the Fathers, Origen in particular, are very 
numerous. 

The work was considerably improved and enlarged in the 
second edition ; but it derived great advantage from other 
works contributing much to textual criticism which ap- 
peared in the interval, viz. : 

(1.) That of Ch. F. von Matthai {ob. 1811). We have 
from his pen first a larger edition, in twelve parts or volumes, 
1782-88. It contains, besides the Greek text, the Vulgate 
according to a Moscow MS. Beneath the text are copious 
excerpts from above 100 Moscow mss., most of which had 
never before been used, but few containing the whole N. T. ; 
with critical notes, various readings from the Fathers, espe- 
cially Chrysostom. At the end of each volume Greek scholia 
from the ifss. compared are given, here for the first time 
printed, together with Greek prologues, and tables of con- 
tents at the head of each book of the N. T. ; plates contain- 
ing fac-similes of ifss. are appended to each part. A second 
and smaller edition, in three volumes (1803-7), contains the 
Greek text (without the Vulgate), the Ammonian chapters 
and Eusebian canons marked, also the rirTsjoi^ and in the 
Apocalypse the divisions of Andreas Csesarensis; likewise 
the lessons, as usually read in the Greek Church ; beneath 
the text, a selection of various readings from the larger 
edition, and from several more mss. newly compared. The 
Greek text is the same in both editions, and is constructed 
by MatthUi himself from his own MSS., and independently 
of other critical apparatus ; but as all these MSS. belong to 
the later or Byzantine family, it is only a comparatively 
modem text, differing little from the textua receptus. Little 
weight is assigned to the Latin witnesses or to Codex D, 
and little importance attached to the versions or the Fathers : 
indeed, he attributes to them, and especially to Origen, a 
pernicious influence in corrupting the text. On this account 
he assails and abuses Griesbach most coarsely; so that 
Michaelis {Einl. ins N. T. i. 839) says : " When Herr 
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Matthai names Griesbach, he ceases to be master of him- 
self." Still the materials famished by Matthai will always 
be valuable and thankworthy. 

(2.) That of F. K. Alter {oh. 1804), a Greek Testament, 
in 2 vols., Vienna 1787. He printed the text, with some 
alterations of faulty readings, according to a Vienna codex 
of the 12th-13th century (Cod. Lambeccii, I: for the 
Gospels, No. 218 ; Acts and General Epistles, 65 ; Pauline 
Epistles, 57 ; Revelation, 33), which contained the entire 
Greek Bible, in cursive writing, and which has been brought 
to Vienna from Constantinople. With this text he com- 
pared twenty-two other Vienna MSS., which had not before 
been fully, if at all examined : he also added a new collation 
of the Coptic (Wilkins' edition), and of three MSS. of the 
Slavonic version. These collations are arranged very incon- 
veniently, being made with a hitherto unused text as the 
standard, — the text of a codex of but comparatively little 
importance; and the comparison of each MS. and other 
witnesses with this is given separately, so that we have quite 
a succession of separate collations. Treschow (o6. 1833) had 
before published a more accurate description of several of 
these MSS., collated by early writers, with some f ac-similes : 
Tentamen descriptionis codd. veterum aliquot Grcecorum N. T. 
MSS. qui in bibl. Cces. Vindob. asservantur^ Copenhagen 
1773. 

(3.) That of Andrew Bibch (oft. 1829), who had tra- 
veiled with Adler and Moldenhauer, at the cost of the Danish 
Government, in Germany, Italy, Spain, and France, to 
examine MSS. which had not before, or only partially, been 
collated. In Birch's name there appeared at Copenhagen a 
splendid edition of the four Gospels, 1788, 4to and folio, 
which may be regarded as an extension of Wetstein's critical 
apparatus. The text is that of Stephens. Birch himself 
had examined the most important MSS., among them Codex B, 
and many in Rome, Vienna, Venice, Florence ; Moldenhauer 
furnished excerpts from the MSS. in the Escurial, Hensler 
from those in the Copenhagen Library, and Adler from the 
MSS. of three Syriac versions, especially from the Jerusalem 
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Syriac discovered by him. A description of the MSS., and 
opinions concerning them, are given in the Prolegomena. 
The rest of the N. T. was to have been published in the 
same manner ; but this was prevented by a fire in Copen- 
hagen in Jnne 1795, which destroyed a great many copies 
of the first part, and the MS. preparations for the second. 
Birch now published the collection of readings for the Acts 
and Epistles, without the text, Copenhagen 1798, royal 8vo, 
and for the Apocalypse, 1800, some of the MSS. used having 
been collated by Engelbreth. The various readings for the 
Gospels were likewise separately published, 1801 ; and this 
last work contains the entire apparatus criticus of the quarto 
edition, together with various readings from other MSS. in 
Paris, Venice, Sicily, examined by Bey trug, Engelbreth, and 
Miinter. 

The critical apparatus at 'command having been greatly 
extended by these works, a second edition of his N. T. was 
prepared and published by Griesbach at Halle and London, 
2 vols., 1796, 1806. He made use of the new material fur- 
nished to his hand, and examined anew the collections of 
Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein used in the earlier edition. He 
also multiplied the excerpts from the ancient versions, espe- 
cially the Syriac, the Coptic, and the Old Latin, adding to 
these quotations from Latin MSS. in Toledo, Prague, Kegens- 
bur^ and Vienna. He also gives excerpts from the Arme- 
nian version, furnished by Bredenkamp, and from editions 
and MSS. of the Slavonic version by Dobrowsky ; the various 
readings from the Fathers are also increased, especially from 
Origen and Chrysostom. The text is in several places 
altered, many readings which had before been given only in 
the intermediate space being put into the text, and some 
which had been in the text being put below. Greater care, 
too, was bestowed on the arrangement of the words, especially 
the place of the article, and the punctuation ; the begin- 
ning and end of the old Church Lessons were marked with 
brackets [ ]. The arrangement of the work, however, is the 
same, and the same critical principles retained. The first 
volume of the third edition, containing the Gospels, was pre- 
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pared by David Schulz, Berlin 1827. In this the critical 
apparatus of the second edition is onlj slightly enlarged: 
e.g. by Bentley's collation of Cod. B; by the readings of 
Codex Z of the Gospels, edited by Barret, and of some other 
MSS. of minor importance ; by the readings, too, of the Cod. 
Rhedigevy the Old Latin version, etc. Schulz used the MS. 
notes of C. B. Michaelis in his copy of Mill's N. T., which 
refer especially to the readings of the Eastern versions. The 
readings, moreover, were more conveniently placed — all of 
them beneath the passages to which they referred. The text 
of Griesbach's second edition is retained ; but where Schulz 
thought a different reading was to be preferred, he names it 
in the notes. 

As supplements to Griesbach*s edition, the two following 
works may be named : (1.) His Symbolce crit. ad suppUndas 
et corrigendas variarum N. T. lectionum colleetiones ; aceedit 
multorum N. T. codicum Grcecorum descriptio et examen^ 
2 vols., Halle 1785, 1793. (2.) His Commentarius crit. in 
textum GrcBC. N. 71, parts i. and ii., Jena 1798, 1811, — the 
substance of various programmes. It is a critical commen- 
tary extending through the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
in which the author carefully and fully states the arguments 
for and against the more important various readings (in part 
ii., accedunt meletemata de vetusiis Textus recensionibtM). 
Griesbach himself prepared an abridgment of his larger 
work, which contains his text and a selection of readings, 
and well fulfils its design, Leipz. 1805, 2 vols., 2d ed. 1825. 
A princely edition of the N. T., containing Griesbach's text, 
with a selection of various readings, appeared at Leipsic 
1803-7, 4 vols, small fol. 

§302. 

Since Griesbach's time, four indefatigable labourers in this 
department have specially distinguished themselves — Scholz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles. 

(1.) J. M. A. Scholz (o6. 1852), N. T. Greece, etc., Leipz. 
1830, 1836, 2 vols. 4to. During his travels, 1818-21, Scholz 
had the opportunity of visiting most of the European libraries^ 
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those m the Greek monasteries in Jerusalem, St. Saba, and 
Patmos, and of seeing a large number of N. T. MSB., of which 
he gave an account in his Biblisch.'hritisclien Reise, 1823. 
These are cited in the Prolegomena side by side with those 
named by Wetstein and Griesbach, and thus the critical ma- 
terial is much increased, — 219 codices and 121 evatigelistaria' 
being cited for the Gospels which had not before been used, 
122 for the Pauline Epistles, and 38 for the Apocalypse. 
Still there is more parade than real value in them. Many 
of these codices are merely named in the list, without any 
remark about them, or extract from them : most of them 
had been examined for a single passage merely, and very 
few of them fully (see Tregelles, p. 102). The references, 
moreover, have been made in a very untrustworthy manner, 
as those who have examined them have found. In the lists 
of variations, a great deal has been borrowed word for word 
from Griesbach. As to Scholz's principles of criticism, see 
§ 296. As, like Bengel, he divides the witnesses into two 
families, the Alexandrine and the Byzantine, he names this 
distinction in the central space between the text and notes, 
and almost always gives the preference to the Byzantine 
reading ; and thus his edition presents — ^where he exercises 
an independent judgment, and does not follow Griesbach, and 
this indeed is often the case — a very modern text, and one 
much more remote from that of the N. T. writers themselves 
than is Griesbach's. It is noteworthy that, though a Catholic 
theologian, he has had the courage to expunge 1 John v. 7, 
on which account he has been reproached by his own Church. 
Scholz's edition has met with high esteem and great accept- 
ance in England, on account of its conservatism of the 
received text, and it was by means of contributiona from 
England that he published his second volume. In vol. i. are 
added the Synaxaria of some Paris MSS. 

(2.) Eabl Laghmann (ob. 13th March 1851) sought to 
resume and carry out Bentley's idea of presenting the N. T. 
text as it lies in the oldest witnesses, and he stated his purpose 
in the Stud. u. KriL 1830. There first appeared a small 
edition, iV. T. grcece e recensione C. Laclim, editio atereotypoj 
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Berl. 1831, 12mo, frequently reprinted and revised. Lach- 
mann here aims at giving the text as it lies in the oldest 
Eastern witnesses, and he takes into account the Latin and 
African authorities only when the Eastern disagree. The 
text only is given, and at the end a list of the variations from 
the teatus receptua^ placed not very conveniently for reference. 
Beneath the text variations are noted only when the Eastern 
witnesses disagree, one reading being placed in the text 
and the other below. After this, a larger edition, with the 
assistance of Philip Buttmann, jun., appeared : N. T. Greece 
et Latine C. Laclim. recensuitj Ph. BtUtm. Ph. fil.^ grcBcce 
lectionis auctoritate apposuitj 2 vols., Berlin 1842, 1850. 
This edition contains the Greek text, the Vulgate, Jerome's 
version, printed according to the oldest MSS., the Codex Ful- 
densis (distinguishing the corrections made by the bishop of 
Capua), and the Codex Amiatinus. Between the Greek text 
and the Latin, the witnesses for the reading adopted in the 
text, or for other readings, are given ; and also the deviations 
from the received text, that of the Elzevir edition of 1624, 
and marked 9.^ As in the smaller edition, so in this, the aim 
is to give the text as nearly as possible as it was constructed 
in earliest times, in the second, third, and at latest the fourth 
century, according to the most trustworthy witnesses at com- 
mand, both Eastern and Western, according to the Greek 
MSS. and other testimonies, no judgment being pronounced 
upon it ; it being left to further criticism to determine chiefly 
by internal evidence whether the result be really in every 
respect the oiiginal text as it came from the hands of the 
N. T. writers themselves. The editors have therefore confined 
their attention to a comparatively small number of authori- 
ties — to those only which seemed sufficiently old, and in their 
opinion sufficiently trustworthy to be selected. The follow- 
ing are the Greek MSS. they consult: the Codices AUx.^ 
Vaticy Ephr.y Cantabr. (Gospels and Acts), Laudian. of the 
Acts, Claromonty Bdmer.y Coislin. fragm. of the Pauline 

^ It is a defect in Griesbach*s and other earlier critical editions, that 
the witnesses for the textua receptus are not cited, but only those which 
sanction deyiations from it. 
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EpistleS) Fragments P and Q of the Gospels, T of John, 
and Z of Matthew. Of Latin MSS., besides the Vulgate 
according to the oldest MSS., for the Gospels the Codd, Ver- 
celLj Veron.^ Colbert; the Latin version in Cod. Cantabr. 
(Gospels, Acts, and 3d John), in Cod. Laudian. (Acts) ; for 
the Pauline Epistles in the Claromont^ Sangerm.y Bomer. ; 
for the Apocalypse, the text of Frimasius in his commentary 
on the book. The Fathers referred to are mainly Irenseus, 
Origen, Cyprian, Hilarius Pictav., and Lucifer Calaritanus. 
They passed by many old witnesses because they did not 
consider them sufficiently trustworthy in the form in which 
they have come down to us, e.g. the Peschito. 

This work, being the first accomplished attempt to trace 
the N. T. text back to the form which it had in the oldest 
extant witnesses within reach, must be regarded as a decided 
advance in the criticism of the N. T. text, and as a good 
foundation upon which further to build. Nevertheless my 
conviction is, that we cannot remain where Lachmann leaves 
us, but must go on building still. I observe (a) Lachmann's 
edition only aims at giving us the relatively oldest text as far 
as it can be proved to be so, even though this itself might be 
a decidedly false one, or should present no natural meaning. 
But he does not proceed logically upon this principle: he often 
adopts readings supported only by internal considerations, 
and not by external evidence of their antiquity. But I do not 
consider the thoroughly logical carrying out of Lachmann*s 
principle to be, after all, the right one — not, at least, for ordi- 
nary editions of the N. T. In the ordinary and habitual use 
of the N. T. in the original Greek, we do not so much want 
to have it in the form in which it was in the third or fourth 
century, but rather in the form which most closely corre- 
sponds with the primary and authentic sense, as far as this 
can be ascertained upon principles of the highest probability. 
I think, therefore, that I would venture, in constructing the 
N. T. text, not always to abide by its relatively oldest form 
as far as documents show this ; but in cases where internal 
evidence conclusively shows that this was not the original 
reading, and where probability is on the side of another read- 
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ing, I maintain with Bengel, Griesbach^ and others, that it 
is right to adopt this other reading, though there be not so 
strong evidence extant of its genuineness. Certainly a read- 
ing should not be adopted which presents either no meaning 
at all, or a false one, even though it be supported by the oldest 
witnesses. Cf. Stud. u. KriU 1855, 175-178. (i) Secondly, 
I also think that it is not right to limit oneself to so narrow 
a circle of early witnesses as Lachmann does in his larger 
edition, because these witnesses themselves, as hitherto exa- 
mined, do not present any very certain evidence, as especially 
is the case with the important Codex B, of which it is still 
doubtful in many places what its real reading is. The oldest 
witnesses at our command are to be used by us not only more 
accurately, but more fully, than Lachmann has done ; but 
later Mss. also, that of the Byzantine recension and other 
more modem witnesses, are not to be overlooked : for much 
that is genuine may have been, and certainly has been, re- 
tained and preserved to us in them. All we can say is, that 
they are not to be put at the head of the list of witnesses, 
nor to be ranked first ; but in the second rank they do come 
in for consideration. 

(3.) CoNSTANTiNE TisCHENDOBT first made himself known 
by a small Greek N. T., Leipsic 1841, small 8vo, in which 
he gives a recension of his own, but follows closely Lach- 
mann's text. Partly in the text, and partly in the intro- 
duction, he notes the distinctive readings of the received 
text, and of several editions which present a different text, 
with the main testimonies for the various readings ; and in 
the margin are references to parallel passages in the O. and 
N. T. Tischendorf has since made various scientific journeys 
in Germany, France, Holland, England, Switzerland, and 
in the East ; and as the fruit of these travels, he has fully 
edited many of the most important Greek and Latin mss. 
already known, and has discovered several ancient codices, 
which he has published in separate editions, e.g. the Ephr^ 
ClaromonU, Amiat^ Evang. Palatin. [and above all, the 
Sinaiticj discovered by him in 1859] ; and in his more general 
works, the Monumenta sacra ineditOj etc., the Nova colUctio 
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monum. sacr.j and the Aneedota sacra et pro/ana} He has 
also published several editions of the N. T.' The second 
Leipsic edition was a great improvement upon the first. 
The arrangement was substantially the same ; but a much 
fuller critical apparatus was given beneath the text (for the 
later more than for the earlier books), many witnesses being 
arrayed for the several readings, — both those adopted into 
the text, and those otherwise noticeable of the Stephens, the 
Elzevir, the Griesbachian texts, and those of Scholz and 
Lachmann. His critical judgment is now freer from Lach- 
mann's influence than it was in the first edition. He 
endeavours to construct the text by .means of the oldest 
witnesses ; but he gives more attention than Lachmann to 
the evidence of less ancient witnesses — the Eastern versions, 
and a great many of the Fathers : and this, too, upon inter- 
nal grounds.* His N, T. GrcscBy ed. 7, critica majovy 2 vols., 
Leipz. 1859, with pp. 278 prolegomena, contains a still more 
copious apparatus criticus. It is called the seventh edition, 
with reference to three editions which were published in 
Paris.^ [A short addendum to this was published in 1860, 
giving an account of the newly discovered Codex SinaiticuSj 

^ TisCHENDORF gives an account of tlie uss. brought by bim from the 
East to St. Petersburg, in his Notitia editionis cod, BibL Sinait. Accedit 
catalogus codicttm nuper ex oriente PetropoUn perlatorum^ Leipz. 1860, 
4to. 

' TisCHENDORF States his principles of textual criticism succinctly in 
his article BibeUext des N, T., in Herzog's JReal-Encykl iL 158 sqq. 

^ A small stereotyped edition, Leipz. 1850, contains the text of the 
second Leipeic edition, with the variations from the textus receptus 
[ediHo stereotypa 2, 1862]. Further: N. T, iriglottum, Grsece^ Latine^ 
Germanice, Qracum textum addito lectt variorum delect u recens.^ Latinum 
Hieronymi, notata Clementina lectione^ ex auctoritaie codd. resHtuit^ Ger^ 
manicum ad pristinam Lutherana ed. veritatem revocavity A. F. C. 
Tischendorf, Leipz. 1854, 2d ed. 1865. The Gre^k text <A this Tnght- 
turn was separately printed, " editio academica,^^ Leipz. 1855, 2d ed. 
1857 [4th stereotyped edition, 1864, ^^ prolegomenis emendatie aucHsque 
cum tabula duplici terra sanctte^^'], N. T. Grsoce et Latins . . , ex 
triglottis, Leipz. 1858. [N, T. Graece et Germanice ... ex tnglottta, 
2 vols., Leipz. 1864 ; N. T. Latine , , . ex triglottis^ Leipz. 1864.] 

^ The seventh edition of the Crit. Minor, 1859, contains the same text 
as this, with an abstract of the apparatus criticus. 
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412 HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 

Notitia cod. Sinaib. The eighth larger critical edition, which 
began to be published in 1864, promises to give mach addi- 
tional and valuable material, with appropriate reference to 
the Cod, Sinait^ 

(4.) S. P. Tbegelles, in 1844, published the Apocalypse 
in Greek, edited from the ancient authorities, with various 
readings, and a new English version. In this work he inti- 
mated his intention to prepare a new critical edition of the 
N. T., for which purpose he zealously began to labour, care- 
fully examining many important witnesses, as we have 
already seen.^ Of this edition Matthew and Mark were 
printed in 1857, Luke and John in a second part, 1861 ; [the 
third part, 1865, containing the Acts and General Epistles.] 
It is to give the Greek text with the Vulgate, according 
mainly to the Cod. Amiatinus ; the Greek text according to 
the more important MSS. ; the uncial codices and some others 
according to the ancient versions before the seventh century ; 
and the testimonies of the Fathers down to Eusebius. His 
work is to differ from Lacbmann's, by the wider circle of 
primary witnesses, and a careful testing of authorities ; and 
from TischendorPs, by more consistently giving prominence 
to the old witnesses, and a re-examination of the ancient 
versions and the .Fathers. It promises to be a very important 
and valuable worL 

§303. 
Here we may mention some smaller editions besides those 
of Griesbach and Tischendorf already named : (1.) G. Ch. 
Knapp {ob. 1825), Halle 1797, 4th ed. 1829, 5th ed. 1840, 
substantially the same as Griesbach's text, save that Eoiapp 
pays still less attention to the Elzevir text. Beneath the 
text the most imp'ortaut variations are noted. Much pains 
has been bestowed upon the order of words, the punctuation, 
accentuation, etc. (2.) H. A. Schott (pb. 1835), the Greek 
text, with a new Latin version on the side. In the first 

^ See his edition of voL iv. of Home's Introduction (yid. § 17), and 
his work entitled An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek N, T., 
etc., London 1854 ; likewise his edition of the Codex ZacynihiuSy 1861. 
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edition (Leipz. 1805) the Greek text is Griesbach^s ; but in 
later editions this has been departed from, especially on 
internal grounds. The fourth edition (1839), with select 
variations, was prepared, from 2d Corinthians onwards, by 
Banmgarten-Crusius. (3,) J. A, H. Tittmann {pb. 1831), 
a stereotyped edition, Leipz. 1820 and 1824, since edited 
by Aug, Hahn (1840), who subjected the text to a new 
examination, and added a selection of various readings from 
Griesbach, Knapp, Scholz, Lachmann, with the readings of 
the textus recepius^ which he too much accommodates to his 
own text [A new stereotyped edition of Hahn appeared 
at Leipz. 1861.] (4.) J. S. Vater {ob. 1826), HaUe 1824. 
The text is a recognition of Griesbach's and Knapp's, with 
a selection of variations, exegetical and critical notes, and 
registers, geographical and historical. (5.) Ad. Goschen, 
with a preface by Lucke, Leipz. 1832, the Elnappian text 
with a new Latin version, and the distinctive readings of 
Griesbach and Lachmann. (6.) K. G. W. Theilb, stereo- 
typed edition, Leipz. 1844, as a new edition of Knapp's 
N. T., 6th ed. 1856, 7th ed. 1858. The text is that of 
Knapp, with some alterations; it is printed in double 
columns, with references ; an annotatio critica (pp. 70), with 
the various readings of the received text of several editions, 
and of the oldest MSS. [8th ed. 1865, with an Appendix 
TUchendorfii de cod. Sinaitico^ (7.) Ph. Buttmann, the 
co-editor of the larger Lachmann's edition, N. T. Greece cut 
fidem potissimum cod. Vatic. B recena.y var. lectionee cod. jB, 
teatus rec. editionum Crrie8b.j Lachm.^ Tisch.^ iniegrae adjecit^ 
Leipz. 1856, small 8vo, stereotyped, 2d ed. 1860, [3d ed. 
1865.] As a supplement may be named, JRecensus omnium 
locorumy quibus codex Sinait. discrepat a textu editionis N. T., 
cid eat titulusj N. T. GroBce^ etc., Leipz. 1865, pp. viii. and 
123. He has taken the text of Cod. Vat. from the larger 
edition of Lachmann, and forsakes it only where he con- 
cludes the reading to be false on internal grounds ; and 
here he follows other ancient MSS. Where Cod. B is defec- 
tive, he adopts the Cod. Alex. [Still closer to the Cod. Vat. 
is his edition printed in uncials, N. T. Greece ad Jidem cod. 
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414 HISTORY OP THE TEXT. 

Vat recens. Ph. Battmann, Berlin 1862 (see above, § 269). 
(8.) N. T. TextuB Stephanicij 1550 ; accedunt varice lecttofies 
edUionum Bezce^ Elzeviriy Lachmanniy Jhchendorjiij et 7Ve- 
gellesii ; F. H. Scrivener, Cambridge 1859. Also, by ihe 
same author, may here be named A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the N. T. for Hie use of Biblical Students, Cam- 
bridge 1861. 

The fourth volume of Stier and Theile's Polyglotten 
Bilel zum praktischen Handgehrauck contains the N. T., the 
Greek text according to the Elzevir edition, with various 
readings of modem editions, and of some of the uncial MSS., 
the Latin text of the Vulgate, and Luther's German trans- 
lation, with the various readings of some modem German 
translations. A supplement to the fourth edition of this 
fourth volume contains the variations of the Cod. Sinait., and 
is separately published under the title, CoUatio textus Greed 
edit, polygl. cum N, T. Sinaitico, — B.] 

[To these may be added. The New Testament; the authorized 
English version, with introduction, and various readings 
from the three most celebrated MSB. of the original Greek 
text, by Constantino Tischendorf ; Tauchnitz edition, volume 
1000, Leipzig and London 1869. Also, by the same editor. 
Novum Testamentum Vaticanum, 1867, containing many cor- 
rections of Mai's edition. Further corrections were supplied 
by the fac-simile edition of Vercelloni and Cozza, 1868, 
which are included in the Appendix N. T. Vaticaniy 1869. — 
Tb.] 
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I.— NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS INCroENTALLT EXPLAINED 
OR ILLUSTRATED. 





xi. 21-24^ VoL 


1278,287 


St. Mark. 


i. 117, . 


VoL L 114 


xi.29, . 


. 1295 


1 1, . Vol 


1 103, 178 


Lit, L 275, 308; see 264 


xii 8, 


. i 79 


16,. . 


1125,266 


125. . 


. ii 139 


xii. 18, 19, 


. i.295 


1 9-11, . 


. 1263 


L72, 


. i 79 


xii. 22-45, 


. L 276 


112, . 


. 1264 


iL20, . 


. i 77 


xii. 43-45, 


. 1279 


1 16-20, . 


. 1276 


iu.4, 


. i 125 


xii. 46, . 


. ii 138 


1 19 sqq.. 


1 165. 166 


iiL 12, . 


. i. 80 


xiii.. 


. i. 280 


1 32 sqq., . 


i. 260, 313 


iii. 13-17, . 


, i263 


xiiL108qq..56, L 212, 


140, 


. 1261 


iv. 1-11, . 


. i264 




213 


il9-12, . 


. 1309 


iv. 17, . 


. i. 193 


xiii. 19, . 


. L261 


ii. 14, 


. 1 106 


iv. 18-22, . 


. i275 


xiii. 34, . 


. i 212 


iil 17. . 


. 1166 


iv. 21, 22, i. 


155; see 165 


xiiL64-58, L 


266.275, 


iil 18, 


. 1 104 


v.-vii., 


L 280, 288 


294, ii 


. 138 sqq. 


iil 31 sqq., 


. 11138 


V. 3-6, 25, 


. i279 


xiv. 342, . 


. 1288 


iv. 11, 33 sq. 


, . 1213 


V. 17-19, . 


. L300 


xiv. 22.xvi. 12, i. 288 | 


iv. 16, . 


. 1262 


V. 34, . 


. L 79 


xiv. 22, . 


. 1222 


iv. 18-22, . 


. 1291 


V. 41, . 


. L 68 


XV. 2, . 


. 1 77 


vll-6, . 


. 1276 


vi 7, 16, . 


. L291 


xviiL, 


. 1280 


vl 3, 1266, 


il 138-141 


vi 12, . 


. L 74 


xix. 16-23, 


. 1 123 


vi.27, . 


. 1309 


vi9-13, . 


. L279 


XX. 15, . 


. 1 77 


vl37, . 


. 1309 


vLll, . 


. L285 


XX. 29-34, 


. 1279 


vi. 45 sqq.. 


. 1222 


vii 11, . 


. i.279 


xxi. 1, 


. 1262 


vii. 11. . 


. 1 75 


viilix., . 


i. 294,295 


xxi. 2, 


. 1279 


vii. 22, . 


. 1 77 


viu. 2, 3, . 


. i. 260 


xxi 41, . 


. 1292 


vii 32 sqq., 


viil 22, 


viii. 5 sqq., 


. L279 


xxii. 16, . 


. 1 262 




1266 


viiL 16. . 


. 1260 


xxiii.-xxv., 


. 1280 


viil 12, . 


. 1 80 


viiL28, . 


. i.279 


xxiii. 35, . 


. 1293 


ix. 38-40, . 


. 1 156 


ix. 1,27 sqq. 


, i. 288, 289 


xxiiL37sq., L 195, 287 


xi.l. . 


. 1262 


ix.9. 


L 106,306 


xxiv. 15, W, 


. 1293 


XI. 9, 


. 1309 


ix. 18-26, . 


. i.279 


xxvi. 6-13, 


. 1275 


xii. 4, 


. 1 W 


ix. 34, . 


. i 81 


xxvi, 17, 19 sq., i. 191, 


xii 14, . 


. 1262 


X. xi. 


. i280 




204 


xiv. 3 sqq.. 


1276,309 


X. 6, 6, . 


. 1300 


xxviL6, i 


76, ii. 142 


xiv. 12, 16 sq., 1 191 


X.32, . 


. i 79 


xxvii. 16, 17, 


. 1 125 


xiv. 66, . 


. 1309 


X.35, 


. i 77 


xxvii. 32, . 


. 1 68 


XV. 8 sq.. 


. 1309 


X.36, 


. L295 


xxvii. 46, 47, 


. 1292 


XV. 21? . 


1 201, 309 
167, il. 138 


X. 37, 


. i 79 


xxvii 66, . i. 


156, 167, 


XV. 40, 1 165 


xi. 10, . 


. L286 


ii 


. 138 sqq. 


XV. 46, . 


. 1201 
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xvi 1, Vol il. 138 sq. 
xvi 9-20, . i. 309-314 
xvi 12, . . L 264 

St. Luke. 
i. 1 sqq. {Pr^ace)f i. 46, 

13^ 141, 146, 281, 351 
L 6 sqq., . . i 275 
L 15, 65, . . L 75 
i. 17, . L 150, 265, 304 
i. 42, . i 78, ii. 388 

I 68-79, . L 296 sq. 
ii 7, . . . ii. 139 
ii. 15, . . i 75 
ii. 19, 61. . . L 78 
iiL 21, 22, . i. 263 

iiL 23 sqq., . i. 301 
iv. 1-13, . . i. 264 
iv. 16 sqq., I 141, 148, 
153, 275, 290, 298 
iv. 22, . L 80, 266 
iv. 31, . . i 153 
iv. 34, . . i 142 
iv. 38 sq., . . i 298 
iv. 40, . . i 260 
V. 1-11, . i. 276, 291 
V. 9 sqq., . i. 155, 165 
V. 12, 13, . . i 261 
V. 17-39, . . i. 288 
V. 27, 28, . . i. 105 
vi 15, 16, L 104, ii. 139 
vL 20 sqq., L 280, 288 
vii 1-10, . . i. 279 
vii. 27, . . L 286 
vii 29-35, . . i 141 
vii 31, . • ii 311 
vii. 36-50, . . i. 275 
viii 10, . . i 213 
viu. 12, . . i. 261 
viii 19 sqq., . ii 138 
vui. 21, . . i 143 
viii 22-ix. 60, • i. 269 
viii. 26 sqq., . i. 279 
viii 40 sqq., i 279, 288 
ix,, . . . i271 
ix. 61-xviii. 14, i 166, 

183, 288, 296, 298, 316 
ix. 52, . . i 220 
X. 1, . . . i 302 
X. 6-xi 32, , i 160 
X. 8, . . . i 304 
X. 7, . . . ii 89 
X. 13-15, . i 278, 287 
X. 22, . . i 213 
xi. 2-4, 13, . i 279 
xi 3, . . i. 285 
xi. 14-32, . . i 276 
xi 20, 24 sqq., . i 279 



xi. 49, . VoL i 196 

xii 35, . . i 76 

xii 58, . . i 68 

xiii. 28, . . i 142 

xiii. 29-35, . i 141 

xiii 34 sq., i 195, 287 

xiv. 18, . . i 68 

xvi 8, . . i 80 

xvi 16-18, i 142, 280 

xviii 6, . ! i 80 
xviii 35 sqq., . i 279 

xix. 29, . . i 262 

xix. 30 sqq., . i 279 

XX. 12, . . i 80 

XX. 21, . . i 262 

xxi 5, . . i. 76 

xxi. 20 sqq., . i 294 

xxi 25 sqq., . i 294 

xxi 32, . . i 142 

xxi 35, . . i 77 

xxii 7 sqq., • i. 190 

xxii. 15, . • i 80 

xxii 17-20, . i. 303 

xxii. 30, . . i. 302 

xxii 32, . . ii 167 
xxiii 26, 56 sqq., i 201 

xxiii 34, 35, . i 196 

xxiii. 50-63, . i 196 

xxiv. 10, . . ii 138 
xxiv. 13 sqq., . i 274 

xxiv. 34^ . . i 304 

xxiv. 39, . , i. 124 

xxiv. 44^ . . i 142 

St. John. 

i-vi, . . ii 388 

i. 1 {Logos), i 227 sqq. 

i 1-14^ . . ii 388 

i 3, . . . ii 292 

i 14, . . i. 169 

i28, . . i225 

i 32-34, . . i263 

i 35 sqq., . . i 166 

i 41, . i 163, 165 

i 42, . . u. 157 

ii. 12, i 175, u. 138 

ii 13, . i 166, 316 

ii. 19 sqq., . i 218 

iii 1, . . i 223 

iii. 29, • . i 80 

iv., . . • i 324 

iv. 5, . . i 225 

iv. 44 sqq., i 175, 329 

iv. 47-64, . i 186, 279 

V. 2, . . i 50, 317 

V. 4, i 334, ii .%2 

V. 8, 9, . . i. 309 

vi 7, . . i 308 



vi 8, . VoL i 163 
vi 15, . . L 222 
vi 70, . . i 329 
vii 1, i 324, ii 138 
vii 5, . . ii 139 
vii 53-viii 11, i 333, 
ii352 
viii. 17, . • i 223 
viii 48, . . i 325 
xi 18, . . i 318 
xi 47-63, . . i 326 
xi 61, . . i 226 
xii 3 sqq., i 192, 309 
xii 20 sqq., . i 232 
xii. 22, . . i. 163 
xii 28 sqq., . i 222 
xa 32, 33, . i 218 
xiii 1, 29, i 191, 219 
xiii 23, . . i 163 
xiii 25, . . i 238 
xiv. 26, . i 215, 321 
xiv. 31, . i 216, 322 
XV. 18, . . i 191 
XV. 22,24, . i 68 
xvii. 7, . . i 68 
xviii 1, . . i. 318 
xviii 13, . . i 226 
xviii 15, . . i 165 
xviii 22, 39, . i 309 
xviii 28, . . L 190 
xix. 14, 31, . i 190 
xix. 19, . . i 68 
xix. 25, i 106, ii 138, 
141 
xix. 26, 27, i 167, 

ii 1.38 
xix. 26, . . i 163 
xix. 36, i 169, 177, 234 
xix. 36, . . i 208 
xix. 37, . . i 244 
xix. 41, . . i 318 
XX. 2, . i 163, 165 
XX. 14 sqq., . i 309 
XX. 31, i 233, 322, 

327,331 
xxi, . . i 233, 333 
xxi 7, 20, . i 163 

xxi 19, • . ii 161 
xxi. 23, . . i 164 
xxi 24, . i 163, 169. 

234,236 

The Acts. 
i 13, 14, i 104, ii 137, 
163 
i 21, 22, . . i 354 
ii 3, . . . i 77 
ii 24, . i 373 sq. 
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ii33, . Vol i. 374 
ii. 46, . . L 354 
iv. 13, . . i411 
iv. 17, . . i 80 
V. 20, . . L 81 
V. 31, . . L 374 
V. 34 sqq., . i. 386 
tL vii. (Stephen), i 364, 
373 
vi 1, . i 54^ 82 
yL 9, . i 54 

vii. 58, i 366, 385, 386 
-viii 1-3, . . i 367 
viiL 5, . . L 103 
▼iii 14-25, . i. 157 
ix. M9, . L 387 sqq. 



iz. 15, 
ix. 19-26, . 
iz. 20 sqq., 
iz. 27 sqq., 
iz. 29, 
iz. 30, 
X. 21, . 
X.34, 
Z.41, 
zi. 1926, . 
xL 25-30, . 
ziL, . 
zii 3, 
zii. 12, 
zil 17, 



1. 

. i. 390 
. i 370 

L 370, 392 
i. 54,82 

L 385, 393 
. il 311 
. i 77 
. i. 354 
. L 366 
i 393 sq. 
. L363 
. i. 80 
. i. 127 
iL 159 



zii 25, 

xiiL xiv., 
ziiL 1, 
xiiL 5, 
xiii. 6-9, . 
xiiL 9, 
xiii 13, ZY. 
xiv. 12, 
XV. 1, 
XV. 14, . 
XV. 23 sqq.. 



XV. 33, 
XV. 36 sqq., 
XV. 39-41, . 
xvi. Isqq., 
xvi 6-8, 
xvi 9 sqq., 
xvi 10, 
xvi 13-19, 
xvi. 37, 38, 
xvii., 
xvii 5, 
xvii. 28, . 
xvii. 14 sqq., 
xvii. 16-34 
VOL. II. 



i 127 sq., 361, 

370, 394 

. i 396 

. i 136, 361 

. il28 

i 366sq. 

i383 

i 128 

. u. 117 

i 230, 395-398 

. i373 

i48, 

ii 147 

. i 362 

i 127,356 

. i 127 

. ii. 69 

i 405, ii. 5 

i 356-359 

. i357 

. i 358 

. i 383 

i 57, 408, 409 

i366 



i384 
i359 
i 380 
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zviii, Vol. i 409 sqq., 
414^ 425, ii 12 sq. 
xviii. 3, . . i. 386 
zviii. 7, . • ii 63 
xviii. 23, . . ii. 2 
zviii. 24, . ii. 118 sq. 
xviii 27, . . i. 48 
xiz. 1, i 423, ii. 14, 79 
ziz. 16, . . i 366 
ziz. 17, . . i. 80 
ziz. 21, 22, ii 79, 80 
ziz. 22, i. 431, ii 79 
ziz. 23, . . ii. 87 
ziz. 29, . . ii 198 
zz. 1, i 422, ii. 6 sqq., 

zz. 3-zzviii/n., ii 26 
zz. 3, . . ii 5 
zz. 4^ i 359, 405, ii 75, 
198 
zz. 5 sqq., . ii 6 
zz. 25, . ii 7, 61 
zz. 35, . . ii 239 
zzi 8, • . i 103 
zzi 17 sqq., . ii 7 
zzi. 38, . . ii 13 
zzi 40 sqq., i 50, 54 
zzii 2, . . i. 50 
zxii. 5-16, . i 387 
zzii 17-21, i. 389, 392 
zxii. 25 sqq., . i. 383 
zziii. 6, . . i. 386 
zziv. 11, . . i 80 
zziv. 16, . . i. 385 
zziv. 23, . . ii. 21 
zziv. 27 (Feliz, Festus), 
i 392, ii 13 sq., 21 
zzv. 1-12, . ii 9 

zxvi 12-18, . i 387 
zzvi 14, . . i 50 
xzvii zzviii, ii 10, 64 
xzviii 16, . ii. 14 

zxviii 16 sqq., . ii 11 
xzviii 30, 31, i. 349 
sqq., ii 15, 62 

Rom Alls, 
i 7, . . . ii. 45 
i 17, . . i 150 
i 26, • . i 80 
ii. 11, . . i 77 
ii 16, . i 103, 139 
iii. 13, . . i 68 
vi. 20-22, . . i 443 
vii. 24, . . i 81 
viii 11, . . i 150 
iz. 1, . i. 443, ii 89 

z. 1-4, . i 150, 443 
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zi 33, . VoL i 150 
zv. zvi, i 150, 447, 448 

zv. 19, . . ii 15 

zv. 23-28, . . i 440 

XV. 30 sqq., . i 441 

zvi 1 sqq., i 440 sq. 

zvi. 21, . . i 136 

zvi. 22, . . ii. 99 

zvi 23, . . ii 198 

zvi 25, . i 103, 139 

1 Corinthians. 

i 11, 12, . i 426 sq. 

i 14, . . ii 198 

iii 6, . . ii. 119 

iii2^ . i428 

iv. 17, . . i 430 

V. l-8> . . i 433 

V. 7, . . . i. 203 

vi 1, . . i 428 

vii 1, . • i 429 

vii 7, . . ii 90 

vU. 10, 12, 25, . ii. 285 

viii 1, . . i 429 

iz. 1, . . i 389 
iz. 5, ii. 138, 152, 165 

z. 25, . . i 68 

Z.27, . . i304 

zi 17, . . i. 428 
zi. 23, i 202 sq., 303 

ziv. 34,35, . i429 

zv. 5, . . i. 304 

zv. 7, . . ii. 143 

zv. 8, . . i. 389 

zv. 32, . . i 422 

XV. 33, • . i 384 

zvi 1-3, . . i 440 

zvi 10, 11, i 431, 436 

zvi 22, . . i 74 

2 Corinthians. 

i 1, . . i 436 

i 8 . i 422 
il6,*16,2i3, i '423^437 

ii 1, . . i 429 

ii 1 sqq., . . i 432 
ii 3 sq., . i 432, 434 

ii. 12 sqq., . ii 63 

iii 1, . . i 426 

V. 12, 13, . . i 435 

vii. 6 sqq., 14, • i 436 

vii. 12, . . i 433 

viii 22, • . i 438 

z. 9 sqq., • . i 434 

zi 6, . . ii. 99 

zi 16 sqq., . i. 435 

zi 22, . . i 390 
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Bentley, Rich&rd, ii. 398. 
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Birch, And., iL 404. 
Bode, C. Au, ii. 397. 
Bolten, i. 51. 
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Brothers of the Lord, ii 137 sq. 
Bmder's Concordance, i 85. 
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Bnttmann, Alex., i 85. 
Byuntine text, ii 379 sq., 386. 

Oaiofl on the Hebrews, ii 108. 

On the Revelation, ii 201, 269. 
Cajetan, i 15, ii. 277. 
Calmet, i 19, 20, 88. 
Calvin, i 15, ii 278. 
Canon of N. T., ii. 233 sqq. 

Works on the, ii 233, note. 

Meaning of the word, ii. 234. 
Canones Apostolici, ii. 262. 
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Canonioity of N. T. books, ii 258. 
Capito, ii 390. 
Carafa, ii 367. 
Carensis, Hngo, ii. 301. 
Carthage, Council of, ii 267. 
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opposed in St. John's Gospel, i 231. 
Cennthos, Gospel of, i 337. 
Chalmers, Dr., on the Romans, i 95. 
Chemnitz, ii 276. 
Charismata, i 428. 
Chronology of St. Paul's life, ii. 11. 
Chapters, division into, ii 297. 
Clement of Alexandria, ii. 115, 149, 
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Clement of Rome, ii. 59, 103, 289. 
Clement vin., ii 367 sq. 
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E, Laudianns (the Acts), ii 322. 
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tles), ii. 324. 

F*, Coislinianns (Crospels, Acte, 
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329. 
F^, Angiensis (Pauline Epistles), 

ii. 325. 
G, Bomerianns (Pauline Epistles), 

ii325. 
H, Coislinianns (Panline Efostlee), 

ii 329. 
Palimpsest (Groepels, Acts, 1st 
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TiBchendorf), ii 332. 
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L, Imperial Library, Paris, No. 62 

(Gospels), ii 327. 
M, Uffenbachianns (Epistle to the 

Hebrews) and Marleianus, 

No. 6613 (Epistles to the 

Corinthians), li 331. 
N, (Earlier I), Gospels, ii 329. 
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Gospel, ii 331. 
P and Q, Wolf enbuttel Fragments 

of (Gospels, ii 328. 
[R], Nitrian Fragment of Luke, 

ii 331. 

5, Vaticanus (Gospels), ii 291. 
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ColuueuB, Simon, ii. 392. 
ColoBsians, Epistle to the, ii. 22. 

False teachers among the, ii- 27. 
Complutensian Polyglot, ii 365, 389 
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Constitationes Apoetolicso, IL 258, 

266. 
Ckmcordances, i 85, 86. 
Conybeare and Howson, i 98. 
Coptic version, ii 348, 350. 
Correctoria, ii 364 sq. 
Corinthian Charch, i 418, 426. 

Epistles, i. 423. 
CorintJiians, First Epistle, L 426 sq. 

Second Epistle, i. 431 sq. 
Credner, i 30 sq. 
Criticism, N. T., justified, i 25, ii. 
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CarcellsBUS, his edition of N. T., ii 

394. 
Carsive writing, ii. 291. 
Cyril of Alexandria, i 69. 
Cyril of Jerosalem, ii 261. 

Davidson's, Dr. S., Introduction to 

the N. T., i 37 sq., 95. 
DamasQS, ii. 363. 
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DeWette, i 89, 90, etc 
Delitzscb, i 119, etc. 
Dialects in Greek, i 61 sq. 
Dionysins of Alexandria, i 13, ii. 

190, 201, 252. 
Divisioii of books, i 39 sq. 

Of verses, ii, 297, 302. 

Of words, ii. 291. 
Dobrowsky, ii. 370, 371. 
Docetism, i. 332, ii 190. 
Dnpin, i 19. 

Ebionites, i. 113, ii 27. 
Ecdesiastioi Libri, ii 271. 
Editions printed of the Greek K. T., 

ii318. 
Egyptian Gospel, i 338 sqq. 

Version, i. 346-350. 
Eichhom, i 27, 256. 
Ellicott on the Epistles, i 98. 
Elzevir editions, li 394 sq. 
Ephrsm Syms, ii. 273. 
Epiphanios, ii. 262. 
Ephesians, Epistle to the, ii 86 

sqq. 
Ephesian Cborch, ii 37 sq. 
Erasmus, i 15^ 88, ii 25, 390. 



Ethiopian version, ii 344-346. 
Etymologicam magnum, i. 70. 
Eusebius, ii. 251 s^q., 253-260. * 
Eosebian Canons, n. 298 sq. 
Euthalius, ii. 293. 
Evangelists, i 45, 101 sq., 282 sq. 
Evangelium Infantiae, i 178. 
Evangelistic writings, development 

of,l281sq. 
Ewald, i 256 sq., eta 

Families of Mss., ii 378, 386. 

Favorinus, i 70. 

Feilmoser, i 37. 

Fell, J., his edition of the N. T., ii 

395. 
Forgeries, i 334, 376, 439. 
Franke, A. H., ii. 396. 
Fritzsche, ii. 129 sq. 
Froben of Basle, ii. 390. 

Gaiui^ ii 198. 
Galatian Church, ii L 

EpisUe, ii. 3. 
Gamaliel, i 376. 
Gelasius, ii 268. 
Georgian version, ii 353. 
Gerbel, ii 390. 
Gerhard, J., ii 278. 
Gieseler, i. 252, etc. 
Glass, PIUlol Sacra, i 84. 
Gospels, the, i 45. 

Their relation to each other, i 
178 sq. 

Number of, i 240. 

Of the Hebrews, i 123. 
Gothic version, ii. 371. 
Grammars of N. T., Greek, i 84. 
Grecians, i 54. 
Greek language, growth of, i 60 sq. 

OfN. T.,i57«i. 
Gregory Naziansen, ii. 262. 
Gregory xiv., ii 367. 
Gregory, John, ii 396. 
Gregory xttt., ii 366. 
Griesbaoh, i 24, 313 sq. 

His recensions, ii. 402-406. 

His N. T., ii. 783 sq. 
Grimm, L. W., i. 87. 
Grotias, i 17, 83. 
Guericke, i. 32, 119, etc 

Hahn, Aug., i 144, ii. 413. 
Haab, H., i 84. 
Hammond, i 88. 
H&nlein, i 26. 
Harding, Stephen, ii 364 
Harduin, i 50. 
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Hebrew!, Epiitk to the^ L 53, iL 92 

sqq., 275. 
Hebrews, Gospel of the, I 111, 307. 
Hebraist, L 58. 
Hebrew language, its inflaenoe on, N. 

T. Greek, i 51 sq. 
He^^esippns, L 162. 
Hei(ie£[ger, L 17. 
Hellenistio Greek, L 82. 

Jews, i. 83. 
HentenioB, J., ii 366, 368. 
Herder, ii. 207. 
Hermas, Pastor o^ ii 249, 252, 257, 

267. 
Heradeon, i. 105. 
Hesychios, Grammar of, L 69. 
Hesychian reoensioD, ii. 381. 
Hilgenfeld, i 34, 145, 147, 258, eto. 
Hippo Regius, Gounod of, ii 267. 
HoltBDann, L 257 sq., 313. 
Home,T. H., i 38. 
Hug, J. L., i. 36, 254 

His system of recensions, ii 379. 
Hupfeld, 1. 8 sq. 
Hymenens, ii 86. 

James, son of Alpbaeus, ii 143. 

Brother of the Lord, ii 137, 141. 
Epistle of, ii. 144, 250, 275. 
T., on the Sixtine Vulgate, ii 
368. 
Jambi ad Seleucum, ii 263. 
Jerome, ii 42, 168, 179, 268, 363 sq. 
Jesus, no book written by Him, i 
42,43. 
His journeys to the feasts, i 

179, 195. 
Day of His death, i 189, 198. 
His discourses, i 188, 313. 
His piopheoies, i 217 sq. 
His miracles, i 221. 
Jews of the dispersion, i 64. 
Ignatian epistles, i 158, 248, ii 252, 

267. 
Innocent X., ii 268. 
Inspiration, i. 6, 289, ii 283. 
Verbal, ii 337, 383 sq. 
Origen on, ii 384. * 
Introduction to N. T., meaning of 

the term, i 3, 6. 
John the apostle, i 155 sqq. 
His Gospel, i 148, 319. 
His 1st Epistle, ii 186, 246. 
2d and 3d Epistles, ii 192, 248. 
Sinularity of his Gospel and 
Epistles with Beyelation, ii. 
2^,229. 
Lost epistle of, ii 199. 



John, the Presbyter, i 108, ii. 196. 
Writer of the Bevelatioo, ii 
201. 
John the Biqytist,i 125. 
Iota subseripium, ii 297. 
IrensBUS, i 13, 160, ii 242. 
Itala, ii. 359. 

Jade the brother of the Lord, ii 
151. 
Epistle of, ii 153. 
Jewish Christians, i 112, 398, ii 

123, 241. 
Junilius, i. 14^ n. 272. 
Justin Martyr, i 243, ii 242. 

Karlstadt, ii 274 
Kern, ii 147. 
Kirohhofer, i. 36. 
Knapp, his N. T., ii 412. 
Kttster, L., ii 397. 
Kypke, i 71. 



Labhmann, i 24, ii 407 sq. 
Lanfrank, Abp. of Canterbury, ii 

364 
Lange, J. P., i 90. 
Language of N. T., i 49 s^q. 
Language of the Gospels, i 191, 224, 
m, 296, 311. 
Of the Acts, i 366, 374 
Of the Emstle to the Hebrews, 

ii 93, 97, 101, 119. 
Of the Epistle of James, ii 147. 
Of the Epistles of Peter, ii 166^ 

179 sq. 
Of the Revelation, ii 228. 
Laodicea, Council of, ii 267.' 
Laodicean Edstle, ii 41. 

Apocryphal, ii 91. 
Lardner, IJTathanael, i. 95. 
Latinisms in the N. T., i 68, 311. 
Latin versions, ii. 321, 357. 
Lectionaries (Church lessons), ii 

302, 310, 344 
Leo X., ii 389. 
Levi, i. 105. 
Lexicons of K. T. Greek, i 36, 86, 

87. 
Librarii of ConstantinoplsL ii 386, 

388. 
Lightfoot, i. 83. 

L^ioe, doctrine of the^ i 228 sqq. 
Lncian*s recension, ii 881. 
LUcke, ii 201, 207. 
Luke, i 135 sqq., 303 sq., ii 115. 
Gospel of, i 138, 251 sqq., 308L 
Its relation to Maroion^s GUispel, 
i 142 sqq. 
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Luther, I 15, a 147, 192, 208, 275, 
391. 

On the N. T. Canon, ii 275. 

Lutheran Churchy ii. 192, 278. 
Ltttzelberger, i 158, 163, 231. 

Manuscripts, Greek, iL 306 sq^. 

Superiority of the older, u. 386 
sq. 

Latin, a 360 sq., 369 sq., 
Mai, J. H., i 20. 
Maier, Adalb., i. 37. 
Manichsuis, i 116, ii 253. 
Marcion, L 139. 
- Knew our oanonioal Gospels, i. 
141 sq., 242, 304 sq. 

His Gospel, I 141 sq., 149 so. 

His treatment of tne Episues, 
ii384. 
Marcionites, i 154^ iL 241. 
Mark, i 126, 165. 

Knew St John's Gospel, i 308 
sq. 

His Gospel, L 132 sqq., 259 sqq. 
Marsh, H., f 23, 256, ii 335. 
Martianay, ii 361, 369. 
Matthfti, i 24, 70, ii 377, 403. 
Matthew the aposUe, i. 104. 

Gospel of, 1. 53, 395 sq. 

Hebrew Gospel, i 111. 
Maverhoff, i 350, 361, ii 34 
Melito of Sardis, i. 247. 
Menologia, ii 349. 
Meyer, H. A. W., i 89, 268 sq. 
Michaelis, J. D., i 23, ii 280. 
Mill, Dr. John, i 21, ii 396 sq. 
Miracles, i 221 sq. 
Moller, J. G., ii. 395. 
Moldenhanar, ii 389. 
Montanists, i 238. 
Moret, Plantin's son, ii 368. 
Morin, Peter, ii 367. 
Muratori*s Fragment, ii. 60, 108^ 122, 
194^ 269, 291. 

Name of N. T., i 41, ii 245, 252. 
Nazarenee, i 113 sqq. 
Neudecker, i 31. 
Kicephoms, ii 263. 
Kioolaus, Cardinal, ii 364. 
Novatian, ii 109. 

Oeder, i. 24, ii 279. 

QScolampadius, ii 390. 

Olshausen, i 89, 119, eta 

Onesimus, ii 31. 

Oneeiphoms, ii 72. 

Origen, i 123, ii. 261 sq., 380, 384 sq. 



Osiander, Andreas, ii 365. 

PM;ninu8, Santes, i. 16. 
PiJestinian Jews, i 55. 
Papias, i 107. 

On Matthew, i 109. 

On Mark, i 131. 

1st Peter and 1st John, i 249. 

Gospel of John, i 249^ ii 171. 
Pasor, G., i 84. 

Passover controversies, i. 204, 239. 
Pastoral Epistles, ii 52 sq. 
Paul the i^osUe^ i 48, 56, 381 sqq., 

ii 58, 94. 
Pauline Epistles, i 150^ 381, ii 182, 

246, 256. 271, 286. 
Pauline style, i 81. 

Lost Epistles, i. 429, 432. 

Apocr^^hal Epistles, i 439, E 
188. 
Persic version, ii 353. 
Peter the apostle, ii 337 sq., 35L 

His 1st Epistle, ii. 163 sqq. 
Petrine 2d Epistle, ii 172 sq. 
Peter, apocryphal writings of, i 336, 
ii 249, 253. 

Gospel of, i 336. 
Pesohito, ii 337 sqq., 351. 
Philastrrns, E 268. 
Philemon, Epistle to, ii 20, 29, 272, 

280. 
Philippian Church, ii 15. 

£piBtle, ii. 16 sqq. 
Philoxenian version, li 34L 
Philo, i 67, ii 120. 
Photius, i 70, ii 279. 
Phrynichus, i 69. 
Pilate's m«)«r«r, i 346. 
Pius IV., ii. 366. 
Preface to St Luke, i 4a 
Poole, Matt, i 8a 
Polycarp, i 158 sq., 205, 237. 

Epistle of, i 248, ii. 267. 
Polyorates, i 159, 166, 209, 23a 
Polyglot, Complutensian, ii 365^ 889. 

London, ii. 395. 

Stier and Theile, ii 414 
Postscripts to K« T. books, ii 304 
Pritins,! 20. 
Primary Gospel, i 285 sq. 
Protevangelium of James, i 339. 
Printed editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, ii 387 soq. 
Prophecy in the N. T., ii 224^ 28a 
Punctuation of K. T. text, ii 292 sq. 
Purists,i5a 

Quarto-decimans, i 205^ 240. 
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Qaotations from the LXX., i. 295. 
From N. T. in the Fathers, il 
875 sqq. 

Raphelitis, i. 71. 

Received text^ ii 305, 388, 391, 394 

sqq. 
Recensions, ii. 378 sq. 
Reformation, the, ii. 388. 
Reformed Church, ii 277. 
ReyelatioD, the, i. 82, 172, ii 200 

aqq., 247, 261, 267. 263, 267, 269 

sq., 275 sqq., 287, 338, 340. 
Reuss, i 31, 177, 258. 
Ritschl, i 34^ 145. 
Rocca, Angelo, ii. 367. 
Roman CathoUc Church, ii 277 sq., 
281,364. 
Theologians, i 16, 36. 
Romans, Epistle to the, i. 440 sq. 
Rome, primitive Church at, i 161, 

441. 
Ruiinus, ii 271. 
Rump, J. W., i 21. 

Sahidic version, ii. 347. 
Samaritans, i. 302. 
Schenkel, i 175, 195, 251. 
Schleiermacher, i. 32, 144, 221, 255, 

297, 360, ii 53. 
Schleusner's Lexicon, i 86. 
Schmid, Ch. F., ii 280. 
Schmid, J. £. C, i 27. 
Schneckenburger, i 297, 352, 364, 

368. 
Scholz, i 37, ii 406 sq. 
Scholten, i. 38. 
Schott, H. A., i 30, ii. 412. 
8ch5ttgen, i 83. 
Schulz, Dav., i 118, 144. 
Schwegler, i 34 sq., 120, 175, 236, 

352,368. 
Schweizer, i 175, 250. 
Schwanbeok, i 354, 364. 
Seripta cantinua, ii 291. 
Scrivener, F. H., i 95, ii 414. 
Sender, i 23 sq., ii. 279, 289. 
Septuagint, i 65, 74 sqq. 

Its influence on iT. T. Greek, i 

55, 65, 74. 
Its use in the N. T., i 295, ii. 
93, 100, 168. 
Silas, i 405 sqq., ii 117, 167. 
Simon, R., i 17-19, ii 279. 
' Sixtns v., ii. 366. 
Sixtus Senensis, i. 16. 
Slavonic version, ii 371. 
SpkrUui atper ti tenia^ ii 297. 



Stephen, i. 385. 

Stephens, Rob., ii 365, 392. 

Style of the N. T. writers, i 81 sq. 

Stichometric writing, ii 292. 

Strauss, Dav., i 118, 174> 195^ 202. 

Stier and Theile, ii. 414. 

Stunioa, Lopez de, ii 389, 391. 

Suidas, i 70. 

Synopsis ScriptursB Sacrse, ii 263. 

Synoptical Gospels, i 192 sqq., 251 

8(^q. 
Their authority in relation to 

St John, i 193, ii. 283. 
Syrian Canon, ii. 273. 
Versions, ii 337 sqq. 

Tarsus, i 384. 

Tatian, his Diatessaron, i. 245. 

Testament, the name, i 41, ii 245, 

252. 
Text of K. T. books, ii 290 sqq. 
Testimony for, ii 375 sq. 
Greneral character of, ii 377, 
383. 
Tertullian, i. 13, ii 41, 242. 
Theophilus of Antiodbi, i 246, ii 

241. 
Thiersch, i 35, 129. 
Thessalonians, 1st Epstle to, i 410 

2d Epistle to, i 414 sq. 
Timothy, ii. 69 sq. 

Ist Ei)iBtIe to, ii 77 sq. 

2d Epistle to, ii 71 sqq. 
Titles of N. T. books, their value, i 

103, 306, 347, ii 36, 303. 
Tischendorf, i 24, ii 376, 410 sq. 
Tittmann's N. T.. ii. 413. 
Titus, St. Paul's helper, i 438, ii 63. 

Epistle to, ii 64. 
Tobler, i 177. 
Tongues, gift of, i 428. 
Tregelles, S. P., i 38, ii 412. 
Trent, CouncU of, ii 281, 366. 
Trophimus, ii. 75. 
Tttbmgen school, i 33 sq. 

Ulfilas,ii37L 
Uncial writing, ii 290. 
Uncial Mss., ii. 311 8q<i. 
Uncanonical Grospels, i. 334. 
Ungarelli's history of the Vulgate, 

iL369. 
Urban vn., ii 367. 

Valentinians, i 240 sq. 
Vater, J. S., his N. T., ii 413. 
Variations in K. T text, ii. 377. 
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Velezian Eeadisgs, ii. 334. 
Yercelloni, his edition of the Vulgate, 

ii. 369. 
Vulgate, its yarious editions, ii. 362 sq. 
Sixtine edition, ii. 367. 
Clementine edition, iL 368. 

WahPs Clavis, L 87. 
Walther, Michael, i 17. 
Walton, Brian, ii. 305, 395. 
Weiss, i 257, 313. 
Weisse, i 174, 251. 



Weizs&cker, i. 177, 257 sq. 
Wcstcott, i. 96. 
Wetstein, i 22. 71, ii. 400. 
Winer's N. T. Grammar, L 84. 
Wolf's Curse, i. 88. 
Wordsworth, Chr., his N. T., i 96. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, ii. 389. 

Zeller, L 34, 145, 176, 329. 
Zonaras, L 70. 
Zwingli, ii 278. 



ni.— GREEK WORDS EXPLAINED. 



«yyiXof, i 74. 
edxfAetTiCtri^stPf i. 67. 
etiiif, i. 78. 
dKpths, i. 125. 
dKoXovBstPf i. 79. 
«i^j}j», i. 75. 
dpetKilff^eiii i. 67. 
difuytPitcKOfAtyei, ii. 23 69 266. 
dpetxkivtiv^ i. 67. 
avwjrtxrttPt i. 67. 
d»ddtfAMi i. 76. 
dyetru^eLa^eLii L 46. 
AptfAoty i. 75. 
dpTUVOKptPtc^eitf i. 67. 
dpriT^tnpoPy L 67. 
dpTtkiyofAtpa, iL 236, 254. 
dpty^^tou i 128. 
dTOKpv^st, ii. 236. 
d'jTOKiCptt'h.i^uPt i. 67. 
dTfomoXtxet^ i. 39. 
d'JCvraatoBmy i. 67. 
dpovPt i. 67. 
dpTog iwtovatosy L 285. 
droTUj ii. 236. 
drTiKtoratj L 62. 

ficL^PTtorii, i. 165. 
fietpufi^Apj i. 125. 
/S«ff/x»/«(, i. 67. 
fieuiynx6sj i. 186. 
fi'Keia^inpctlPf i. 387. 
fic9tP7fipyisy L 156. 

yX^ffffffy L 77. 



ypa^at, «/, iL 288. 

^nfAtovpyofy L 140. 
ItaBflxfij L 41, iL 252. 
huwopdy L 64. 
}ivpufct(, ii. 26. 
Ivo, L 68. 

'E$peit(nlj L 50. 
'E/3^«/o/, iL 122. 
gypaxatj L 68. 
syxpig^ L 125. 
tfKocupy L 88. 
tfoviKetPf i. 68. 
f/^i»Xoy, i. 73. 
txXfxri) xi/^/m, ii. 184, 197. 
*EXX»iw«i}, L 62. 
'EX7i»ij»/aT<f, i. 54, 82. 
hlU0yiKcij ii. 234. 
tPX^PtiPf 1. 67. 
l£o/MoXoys7a^«/, i. 75. 
ipfcuptvuPy L 110. 
»«r«j', L 76. 
iax^troPy L 73. 
tTriovatofj L 285. 
f^«(yyfX/«, L 102. 
fv«yyfX/0Ti}(, L 76. 

Quipiopy iL 217. 

* lX«0Ti9p/oy, L 77. 
'lotWof, ii. 63. 
loTop^9tiy L 392. 
I ' laappnsy L 155. 
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•iftKT^f, ii. 141. 

Ktt6infAtpi96s^ i. 67 

xuBoTiiKOf^ ii 132. 

Kupvet^ ii. 233. 

Kupup, ii. 234. 

Kurei (iu the tLUes of the Gospels), 

i. 103. 
xs^«cX«(/«e, iL 299. 
Koipairms, i. 311. 
K6<rfAog, L 73. 
Mt¥vi, i. 62, 64, 73, 83. 
Koivii ii^offii, ii 380. 

Aarthof, ii. 217. 
"ktvxpiety L 67. 
"koytett rd, i. 110. 

NfM-jjf , ii. 87. 
po^og, ii. 254. 
ifo^oft L 77. 
pvfA^i, i. 77, 78. 

'O^jjyiii', i. 67. 
oJoV, i. 76. 
oUolfffvcrviSf !• 67. 
ofcoXoythi i. 79, iL 191. 
ofitpvpatt L 79. 
o^oXoyov/ctfytf, iL 236, 254. 
ovg, i. 67. 
i^tiXtifAoh L 74. 
6yf/aptop, i. 67. 

7«0ff0^xfi;9, i. 202. 
7«p«x«Xt?j», i. 67. 
nirpoff, ii. 157. 
TtptKOT»{^ iL 303. 



7oXXo/, L 46, 62. 
TpofffxmPj L 79. 
'jeptafivTspoiy L 108, ii. 18C. 

VpOVKVPUPj L 79. 
'jrpwaxoKinfA^ia^ L 77. 
TpatPOff L 67. 
vpoTog^ L 191. 

^^/t««, L 75. 
.^/f, L 67. 
^/j'ltf, i. 67. 

2«t/Xo;, i. 367, 383. 
aupi, L 77. 
0r«T«y, i. 75. 
ffKetP^aXoPy 1. 76. 
0r»))yO7O/OC, L 385. 
0r7X«7X'''^f ^* 7^* 

ffT/y/tt^, iL 291. 
<rr/xo/, ii. 294 aq., 326. 
arpwTQVttipXiiU iL 14. 
trvyyipiif^ L 136. 
l,uxap, L 226. 

n «j»07oy/«. ii. 90. 
TiDf/^tt> rijg ovtrtaff iL 59* 
t/tXo/, ii. 327. 

^iTiOPHi ii. 72. 

X»tpttp, L 375. 
X«pTj)f, ii. 307. 
XptoTietPoi, L 366. 

«i7i»f f, L 374. 
<tf90eifjf0h i. 75. 
<^/oj», L 67. 
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In Three Volumes royal 8vo, price 861;, 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
Author of ' Thb Histobt of the Apostouo Chubob.* 

From the Birth of Ohxtet to Gregory the Great, A.B. 1 — 600. 

In one vol, 8t70, price 15<^ 

A Treatise on the Graminar of New TeBtament Greek, regarded as the Basis 
of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. Winer. Translated from the 
German, with large a<fiitions and full Indices, by Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
M.A., Classical Tutor, Wesleyan Theological Golleee, Richmond, and Prize- 
man in Hebrew and New Testament Giiek in the University of London. 

The additions by the Editor are very large, and will tend to make this 
great work far more useful and available for EngUth students than it has 
hitherto been. The Indices have been greatly enlarged; and, as all 
students will admit, this is of vast importance. Altogether, the Pub- 
lishers do not doubt that this will be the Standard Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. 

*The New Translation of WmEB*s Grammar, prepared by Mr. Monlton, is a 
thoroughly good book. I have compared the translation wi^h the original in a 
number of passages raresenting more or less difficulty; and I could desire nothing 
more accurate or faithful than the renderin^^ The book in its new form is, in various 
respects, superior to the latest German edition. It embodies much additional matter, 
involving a great amount of careful and patient research, from the most recent and 
best works, English and (German, whence such accessions could be obtained. The 
convenience of the reader has been consulted by the transference of numerous refer- 
ences which previously encumbered the text to the foot of the pages. But perhaps 
the most valuable part of Mr. Muulton^s work is the great enlargement of the Indices 
— a labour specially deserving of g^teful recognition ; for the process is as irksome 
as the result is precious. I do not hesitate to say. that in such a work of reference 
the extension of the Indices has doubled the value of the book. In a chapter to which 
I referred at random, I find thirteen references indeted in the new English edition, 
against only four in the recent German edition of Dr. Lfinemann.'— William P. 
D1CK8OK. 

The Hetaphysio of Ethios. By Lnmannel Eant. Translated by J. W. 
Semple, Advocate. New edition, with Preface by H. Oalderwood, D.D., 
Professor of Mond Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* The importance of the writings of Kant is so folly acknowleged, that the 
desirability of the re-issue of this volume will be generally admitted. High value 
belongs to a treatise which so rigidly maintains the impossibility of a science of 
morals on a utilitarian basia . . . With such questions as those to be answered, the 
student may go to work on the writings of Kant, with the assurance of being amply 
repaid for the labour of subjecting them to rigid somtiny.'— /Vom iVe/aoe by Pbo- 
FB88OB Calobbwood. 

In two volumes demy 8ro, price 2U., 

Fairbaim (Fiinoipal). The Typology of Soriptnre, viewed in connection 
with the whole Series of the Divine Dispensations. Fifth Edition. 

In two volumes demy 890^ price 21«^ 

Oommentary, Ezegetioal and Oritioal, on the Aots of the Apostles. By 
the Rev. Paton Gloag, D.D., Minister of Blantyre. 

In one volume cronm 8vo, price St., 

Ullmaim (Dr. 0.). The Sinlessness of Jesns : An Evidence fbr Ohiistiamty. 
8vo. Third Edition. 
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APOLOGETICS. 

AUBEBLEN (PiofeflBor): The BiTine Beyelation. The Pauline EpisOet ; The 

Gospels ; The Old Testament ; The great Intellectual Conflict in the 
Christian World ; The dder Protestantism and Rationalism ; The Defeat 
of Rationalism. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

* The great religious conflicts which have been carried on since the Beformation 
are closely inspNScted, and the truth is defended most ably on intellectual and moral 
grounds.* — Clerical JourtuU, 

BAlllYEBHAK(ProfeflBor): Inspixation; The InfiBBible Tnifh and Bi^ine Authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

BUOHANAK (ProfeflBor) : Analogy, oonaldered as a Guide to Truth, and applied 
as an Aid to FaitL 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

BUOHANAK ^Prof eeaor) : Faith in CM and Modem Atheism campared, in their 
Essential Nature, Theoretical Grounds, and Practical Influence. Two 
vols. 8vo, 12s. 

KRRATIB (Br. J. H. A.) : The Gospel History : A Oompendium of Oxitioal Jixve^ 

tigations in support of the HistoriciEd Character of the Four Gospels. 
8vo, 10s. 6d 

* Nothing conld haye been more omynrtune than the republication in English of 
this admirable work. It has long been highly valued in Germany, and has done most 
effective service against the many assailants of the Gospels in that country. .... 
We are heartily glad that such a thorough and comprehensive work on the vital 
subject of the Gospels should at this moment have been presented to the British 
public, and we anticipate much good from it in view of the attacks which have 
already been made, and which will doubtless for a time be continued, on the inesti- 
mably precious records of our Saviour's hie.^^Briti$h <md Foreign Evcmgelical Renew, 

HENGSTENBEBG (Prafeesor) : Egypt and the Books of Moees; or the Books of 

Moses Illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt. 8yo, 7&. 6d. 

HETHEBINGTON (Profeflsor) : The Apdlogetios of the Ohxistian Faith. 8to, 
10s. 6d. 

* It is impossible candidly and carefully to peruse the volume, without feeling at 
every step that the reader is under the spell and fascination of a master, who, in 
exercising an imperial sway over the copious materials at his command, displays a 
thorough comprehension of the lofty task which he han assigned to himself, and no 
ordinarv powers in the tact, skill, and ability with which it is prosecuted to a soo- 
oessful issue.* — Db. Duff. 

LXJTHABBT (Professor) : Apologetio Leotuies on the Saving Trntha of Ohiis- 

tianity. The Nature of Christianity ; Sin ; Grace ; The God-Man ; The 
Work of Jesus Christ; The Trinity; The Church ; Holy Scripture; The 
Means of Grace ; The Last Things. Crown 8yo, 68. 

' These lectures contain a reswnd of the doctrines of the Christian faith. The 
author is a profound thinker, a skilled theologian, a man of wide and varied culture, 
who knows how to express oiearlv and sharply what be believes. The principles of 
the gospel are expounded with singular forces truth, and gracefulness of diction.*— 
Evangelical Magagine, 
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JjTJTRAXiyS (PrafesBor) : LeotnzeB on fhe Fondaineiital Traths of Ohzistiaiiity : 
The Antagonistic Yiews of the World in their Historical Development ; 
The Anomalies of Existence ; The Personal Crod ; The Creation of the 
World ; Man ; Religion ; Revcdation ; Histoij of Revelation — Heathenism 
and Judaism; Christianity in History; The Person of Jesus Christ. 
Second edition. 6s. 

' We have never met with a yolnme better adapted to set forth the evidences of 
Christianity In a form suited to the wants of our day. The whole of the vast argu- 
ment is illustrated by various and profound leamiDg; there is no obscurity in the 
thoughts or in the style ; the language is simple, the ideas dear, and the argument 
logioiu, and generally, to our mind conclusive.'— ^uortiian. 

HAGDONALD (Rev. Donald): Oreation and fhe Fall: A Defence and Exposi- 
tion of the First Three Chapters of Genesis. 8vo, 12s. 

006TERZEE (Professor) : Apdlogetioal LeotozeB on St John's OospeL Gzown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* We have sinoere pleasure in testifying to the great merits of this book. It will 
be found a very able and trustworthy companion. —CAtircA News. 

* A powerful solution of those difficulties in which modem and ancient infidelity 
have sought to involve this sublimest of all the Gospels.'— i2^. 

TJUJCANK (Dr. 0.) : The SinlenmesB of Jesos: An Evidence for Ohiistiaiiify. 

8vo. New edition. 

* We welcome it in English as one of the most beautiful productions of Germany, 
as not only readable for an English public, but as possessmg, along with not a few 
defects, many distinguished excellences. . . . We warmly recommend this beautiful 
work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among those who peruse it, a higher appreciation 
of the sinlessness and moral eminence of Christ. The work has been blessed already ; 
and may have its use also to an English public*— SrifttA and Foreign Evangtlieal 
Reoiew. 

WALLACE (Professor): Bepreeentative Besponsihility : A Law of Divine Pro- 
cedure in Providence and Redemption. Crown Svo, 4s. 

* The ability and spirit of this thoughtful volume claim for it a candid and patient 
reading from all who would fairly look at the questions involved in iV-^BrUith 
Quarterly Beview. 



VINET (Professor)— Studies on Blaise PascaL Translated from fhe Prendh, 

with an Appendix of Notes, partly taken from the Writings of Lord 
Bacon and Dr. Chalmers, by the Rev. Thohas Smith, A.M. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

*The "Studies" of Vinet are often as profound as the "Thoughts" of Pascal^ 
and that is the very highest praise. We earnestly request our readers to obtain and 
study the noble •wotk.^—Evangelieal Magaxine. 
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JOHN ALBEKT BENGEL'S 

GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

49ot» iFiimt tSCtsfurlsteti into Sitglii4. 
WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLU8TBATIVB. 

The Translation is comprised in Five Laiige Volumes, demy 8vo, of (on an average) 
fully 550 pages each. 

Subscription, 81s. 6d. ; or free by Pott^ 85s. 

The very large^demand for BengeVs Gnomon enables the Publishers still to 
supply it at the Subscription Price. 

The whole work is Issued under the Editorship of the Bev. Andrbw B Fadbbkt, ILA^ 
Bector of St Cuthbert's, York, Ute University and Queen's Scholar, and Senior 
Olassical and Gold Medalist, T.C.D. 

* There are few devout students of the Bible who have not long hdd Bensel in the 
highest estbnation, — ^nay, revesed and loved him. It was not, however, without some 
apprehension for bis reputation with English readers, that we saw the announcement of 
a translation of his work. We feared that his sentences, terse and condensed as they are, 
would necessarily lose much of their pointedness and force by being clothed in another 
garb. But we confess gladlv to a surprise at the success the transtators have achieved 
m preserving so much of the spirit of the originaL We are bound to say that it is 
executed in the most scholarlike and able manner. The translation has the merit of 
being faithful and perspicuous. Its publication will, we are confident, do much to bring 
back readers to the deoout study of the Bible, and at the same time prove one of the 
most valuable of ezegetioal aids. The "getUng up** of those volumes, combined with 
their marvellous cheapness, cannot fail, we should hope, to command for them a laige 
sale.* — Eclectic Review. 



CHEAP RE-ISSUE 

OF THE WHOLB 

WORKS OF DR. JOHN OWEN. 

Edited by Bey. V. H. OOOLD, D.D., EdinbiorgL 

WITH LIFE BY REV. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 

In 24 Volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in doth, lettered. 
WUh Two PortraUs of Dr. Owen. 

Several years have now elapsed since the first publication of this Edition of Uie Works 
of the greatest of Puritan Divines. Time has tested its merits; and it is now admitted 
on all hands to be the only correct and complete edition. 

At the time of publication it was considered — as it really was— a mirade of oheapuess, 
having been issued, by Subscription, for Five Guineas. 

In consequence of the abolition of the Paper Duty, the Publishers now re-issue the 
Twenty-four Volumes for 

FOUR GUINEAS. 

As there are above Fourteen Thousand Pages in all, each Volume therefore avenges 
Five Hundred and Ninety Paget. 

* You will find that in John Owen the learning of Lightfoot, the strength of Ohamock 
the analvsis of Howe, the savour of Leighton, the raclness of Heywood, the glow of 
Baxter, the copiousness of Barrow, the splendour of Bates, are aU combinecL We should 
quickly restore the race of great divines if our candidates were disciplined in such lore.' 
—The late Db. Hamilton of Leeds. 
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WORKS OF JOHN CALVIN, 

IN 51 VOLUMES, DEMY 8va 

Mbbbbs OLAEE beff respectfnUy to umoimee that the whole Stock and Ooptbiohtb of 
the WOKKS OF CALViN, published by the Calvin Translation Society, axe now their 
property, and that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very 
layouraDle terms :— 

1. Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about 

Xia.) The ' Lktisbs,* edited by Dr Bonmsk, 2 yoIs., 10s. 6d. additionaL 

2. Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 

8. A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion) for 218., with ths 

exception qf the iNarrruTES, 3 vols.; Fsalbis, vol. 5 ; and Habakkuk. 
4. Any Separate Volume (except Libtitdtes), Gs. 

The Oontenti of fhe Series are as follow: — 

Commentaiy on Zechariah and Halachi, 1 

voL 
Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 

8 vols. 
Commentary on John's Gospel, 2 vols. 
'' on Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols, 
on Bomans, 1 vol 



Institutes of the Christian Beligion, 8 vols. 
Tracts on the Bef ormation, 8 vols. 
Commentary on G^esb. 2 vol& 
Harmony of the last Four Books of the 

Pentateudi, 4 vols. 
Oonmientary on Joshua, 1 voL 

^ on the Psafans, 5 vols. 

^ on Isaiah, 4 vols. 

, on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5 vols. 

^ on I^ekiel, 2 vols. 

' on Daniel, 2 vols. 

' on Hosea, 1 voL 

' on Joel, Amos, and Obadlah, 1 voL 

^ on Jonah, Micah, and Nahxmi, 1 voL 

^ on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, 
1 voL 



on Corinthians, 2 vols. 

Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 

on Philippians, Colossians, and Thes- 

saloniana, 1 voL 
on Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 1 

voL 
on Hebrews, 1 toI. 
on Peter, John, James, and Jude, 1 voL 



In Two VohmieSi 8vo, price 14s. (1800 pagee> 

THE INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Bt JOHN CALVIN. 

Translated by HENRY BEVEBXDOB. 

This translation of Calvin's Institutes was originallv executed for the Calvin Transla- 
tion Society, and is universally acknowledged to be the best English version of the work. 
The Publishers have reprinted it in an elegant form, and have at the same time fixed a 
price so low as to bring it within the reach of all. 



In One Volume^ 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 

CALVIN: 

HIS LIFE, LABOURS, AND WRITINGS. 
By FELIX BUNOENEB, 

AVTBOB OF THB ' HI8T0BT OF THB OOITHOIL OF TBENT,* ETC 

* M. Bungener's French vivacity has admirably combined with oritioal care and with 
admiring reverence, to furnish what we venture to think the best portrait of Calvin 
hitherto drawn. He tells us all that we need to know; and instead of overlaying his 
work with minute details and needless disquisitions, he simplypresents the disencumbered 
features, and pi -e s ervee the true inroporaons of the great Beformer's character. We 
heardty commend the -work.*— Patriot, 

'Few will sit down to this volume without resolving to read it to the 6ioa»,^—Clerioal 
JommaL 
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MESSRS. CLARK beg to announce that they have in prepara- 
tion Translations of. a Selection from the Writings of St. 
Augustine, on the plan of their Ante-Nicene Library, and 
under the editorship of the Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M. They 
append a list of the works which they intend to include in the 
Series, each work being given entire, unless otherwise specified. 

All the Treatises in the Pelagian, and the four leading 
Treatises in the Donatist Controversy. 

The Treatises against Faustus the Manichaean ; on Chris- 
tian DocfRiNE ; the Trinity ; the Harmony of the 
Evangelists ; the Sermon on the Mount. 

Also the Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, the Confes- 
sions, the CrrY of God, and a Selection from the 
Letters. 

All these works are of first-rate importance, and only a small 
proportion of them have yet appeared in an English dress. The 
Sermons and the Commentaries on the Psalms having been 
already given by the Oxford Translators, it is not intended, at 
least in the first instance, to publish them. 

The Series will include a Life of St. Augustine, by Robert 
Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church History, New College, Edin- 
burgh. 

The Series will probably extend to Twelve or Fourteen 
Volumes. It will not be commenced for some time, so as to 
allow the Ante-Nicene Series to approach nearer to completion ; 
but the Publishers will be glad to receive the Names of Subscribers. 

The form and mode of printing have not yet been finally settled ; 
but in any case the quantity of matter will be equal to the sub- 
scription of Four Volumes for a Guinea, as in the case of the 
Ante-Nicene Series. 
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